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A  LiTi’i.i:  iiiciilent  disclosed  in  ^Ir.  Petorman’s  re]>ort  of  Dr. 
Barth’s  visit  to  Tiinluictoo — the  iny.sterious  object  of  Eurojjeaii 
travel  and  iii([uiry  for  centuries — is  a  strong  proof  ot  the  ini- 
l)ortance  of  the  events  now  |)assing  in  Turk(‘y.  To  secure 
the  re.sjK‘ct  of  the  nativ(‘.s  and  the  safety  of  the  trav(‘lh  r,  it 
was  judircd  indispensable  to  re])resent  him  as  chari^ed  with 
a  mission  from  the  Sultan.  Wlien  believ(‘d  to  brin;^  tiding.s 
troin  C’onstantinople,  remote  as  that  chitd  seat  of  Islamisni 
is  from  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  strangcT  became  the 
welcome  guest  of  the  wild  men,  whom  such  .service  to  tlie  great 
chief  of  their  faith  subdued.  The  sympathy  must  be  strong 
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wliicli  defies  the  remotest  distances,  and  does  not  depend  n|»oii 
political  ])ower  or  interests.  'riicTC  is  no  material  connexion 
^vhatever  between  the  chiefs  of  Timhiictoo  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Nevertheless,  tho.se  chiefs  readily  acce)»t  as  their  iVieml 
whoever  enjoys  tlie  confidence  of  the  Sultan  of  Purkev.  ( Itlnr 
travellers  in  Africa  have  had  experience  of  the  ])revaleuce  of  this 
attachment  even  in  remoter  parts  ;  and  it  is  the  fact  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  throughout  the  ^lohanimedan  world  that  gives  peculiar 
im])ortance  to  the  ])resent  crisis. 

(Jreat  Britain  is  deenly  interested  in  this  matter,  jloro  tlian 
fourteen  millions  of  Mohammedans  in  India  feel  exactlv  as 
the  chiefs  and  peo]>le  of  Timhuctoo.  To  outrage  them  will 
injure  us,  and  disincline  them  to  the  gradual  ado}>tion  of  good 
European  usages,  which  they  are  disposed  to  a)»preciate  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  find  us  not  less  just  than  ])owerful  ;  ami  the 
recommendation  of  which  good  usages  is  the  best  end  and 
justitication  of  our  victorious  career  in  the  East.  Then*  is  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  ])rogress  l)eing  already  made  in  India  to 
give  a  high-minded,  humane  character  to  that  career,  moch  as 
may  still  remain  to  he  accomplished.  Not  long  ago,  at  a  jiuhlic 
meeting  in  Calcutta  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  liulia,  at 
whi(di  strong  remonstrances  were  made  res})ecting  their  want  of 
a  large*!*  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  one  of  the 
s])cakers  said,  that  ‘so  long  as  the  East  India  Company  could 
kee])  together  a  consididated  government,  and  confer  u})on  half- 
civilized  pe  ople  the  blessings  of  civilization,  the'V  would  juay  that 
her  e*mjdre  may  continue  to  be  extended,  and  that  those  jaivi- 
h'gt's  which  a  certain  class  of  Her  ^lajesty’s  Pritidi  suhje*cts 
enjoy  as  to  emedunumts  and  official  <ligniti(‘s,  may  be  e<iually 
shared  by  Her  Majesty's  loyal  native  subj(‘C*ts."* 

In  regard  to  education,  ‘tliey  did  not  object  to  the  e\stahlish- 
meitt  of  English  schools;  h^t  them  be  multi]died  as  much  as 
])ossible.  All  that  the^y  want  is,  that  an  endowment  should  ho 
i‘xclusively  applied  for  the  encouragement  of  oriental  literature 
and  science.'  (p.  :22S.) 

Another  said, 

‘  1 1  ore  are  assembled  the  re]>rcscntativos  of  thirty  or  forty  millions 
o(  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  and 
Darsees,  forgetting  the  <lilierences  of  their  creed,  have  joined  in  the 
1‘ommon  eause  of  ]deading  for  their  rights  and  privileges  helore  the 
Impt'rial  Ihirliament  of  llritain.  Around  me  1  see  the  t*lders  and  the 
vhic  oi  the  land,  many  a  head  silven*d  hv  time,  and  many  a  man,  tlie 
best  and  brightest  ])ort  ions  of  whose  lives  hav(*  been  s]>ent  in  lahouring 
ior  t!»e  welfare  of  his  eonntry  and  his  species.  *  *  ^ 

*  Sec  llcport  of  the  rrocccdiiuis  in  JBuckiu':!; urn’s  'Coming  Ku',’ 

p.  ‘2*20. 
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‘  \\\*  luive  waitod  patioiilly  inucli  too  lon^.  Heiiiral,  it  is  true,  is  in 
a  iH'ttvr  ooiulititni  than  many  an  American  slave  eolony.  'rnu‘  it  is, 
tliat  tlie  B^i^^idee  is  never  sold  hy  piddie  anetion,  nor  made  over  to  a 
creditin’  in  rej)ayment  ol*  a  loan,  as  jnun*  Tnele  Tom  was,  nor  Imnted 
down  iVoin  ]»laee  to  place  l»y  a  hard  mastin',  like  the  i’lijjfilive  (Jeor^e 
Harris,  hut  still,  ol’  what  use  are  his  talents  to  him?  In  oflieial 
ein)>loyment,  the  Anuflo-Saxon  keeps  u])  the  same  distinctions  of  caste, 
aij:ainst  which,  as  an  institution  of  Hinduism,  he  declaims  so  violently, 
d'hat  the  ncmralee  is  eipial  to  all  kinds  of  eivil  duties,  and  that  his 
inti'^Xrity  has  heen  suhjeeted  to  all  kinds  of  tests,  has  heen  weighed  in 
the  halanee  and  not  found  wantinuf,  has  heen  tried  in  the  furnaee  and 
found  true,  can  hardly  now  he  denied  even  hy  onr  enemies.  It  is, 
therefore,  ijiiite  unnecessary  to  discuss,  in  a  ]>uhlie  meetini^  like  tins, 
whether  any  ])artieidar  otlieer  has  ^^iviMi  satisl’aetion  to  the  ]nd)lie  or 
not.  Were  it  necessary,  we  could  ]>rodiiee  irrel’ra^ahle  arguments  and 
testimony  to  ])rove  that  the  educated  Bengalee  is  not  very  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  educated  L^entlemen  in  lOn^land,  and  that 
native  auvncy  in  every  department  ()l‘])uhlie  business  is  not  only  useful, 
hut  ahsolutely  necessary.' — j)]>.  ‘Jdl. 

Another,  when  inoviiio*  the  residution  aL;'iiiust  *  the  ahsonco  of 
a  provision  in  tlie  new  India  Hill  for  adinittiin^  natives  into  the 
lo^iislative  council,  and  against  their  virtual  exclusion  from  the 
civil  service,’  urged  that 

‘'the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  India,  with  all  their  faults,  ]>ursued  a 
more  liberal  im])erial  jioliey.  Klphinstone  says  of  Akhar,  that  “his 
cmployimmt  of  them  (Hindus)  eipially  with  Alohammedans,  h(‘i,mn  with 
his  ass\imption  of  the  i^overnment.”  d'he  histoi’ian  of  India  can  cite 
the  names  of  Alan  Sing,  'rodur  Alull,  1 1  emu,  IJeerhul,  as  liolding  high 
olliees  under  Alohammedan  emperors;  hut  not  a  single  native  name  is 
reserved  to  him  to  record  as  holding  snndur  olliees  under  the  auspices 
of  Britannia.  It  is  to  he  hojied  that  Christian  Britain  will  not  allow 
herself  to  he  outdone  in  this  respect  hv  the  followers  of  Alohammi'd.’ — 
p.  l!lo. 

Witli  Alohainmcdans  and  Hindoos,  who  give  such  proots  ol 
tlicir  caj)acity  to  take  ]>art  in  the  legislation  of  the  country, 
nothing  hnt  the  need  of  reform  can  ]»revent  their  sharing  it  at 
no  distant  day. 

The  Alohammedan  statesmen  of  dhirkey,  under  circumstances 
in  many  respects  less  favourahle  than  those  which  perphix  our 
Indian  admini.stration,  are  making  substantial  progress  in  con¬ 
ciliating  all  the  races  subject  to  them,  and  in  improving  thi'ir 
nwn.  ’fheir  predecessors  were  not  only  ruthless  coinjiierors  trom 
Jerusalem  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  hnt  at  one  ])eriod,  in  the  wild 
excess  of  their  triumphs,  they  deliherateil  in  solemn  council, 
alter  the  heat  of  victory  had  subsided,  wdiether  duty  ar»<l  the 
general  good  of  Islamism  did  not  call  for  the  utter  extermi* 
nation  of  the  Christian  race  ! 
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The  more  humane  judgment  prevailed  ;  and  now  it  is  a  point 
of  ecpially  anxious  impiiry,  how  the  ecjuality  of  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  of  whatever  creed  and  origin,  shall  \)o  suit¬ 
ably  and  safely  realized  in  practice, — as  that  equality  is  actually 
proclaimed  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  Turkish  govenuneiit 
has  during  many  years  been  preparing  this  immense  chaiuu*. 

It  is  not,  surely,  in  such  a  condition  of  things  that  extraneous 
difficulties  should  be  opposed  to  the  success  of  these  huiiourahle 
efforts.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  borne  that  a  state  like  Kussia 
abusing  its  power  and  unscrupulously  resorting  to  every  form  of 
fraud  and  corruption  to  secure  success,  should  step  in  and  aij^ia- 
vate  these  ditiiculties,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  embarrassmtuits 
of  a  neighbouring  state.  Well  then  is  it,  that  the  crisis  produced 
throughout  Euroj)o  by  the  Czar’s  ambitious  designs  against 
Turkey  has  roused  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to 
cpiestions  of  the  deepest  interest,  which  have  heretofore  faihd 
sufficiently  to  attract  general  notice.  Tlu‘se  ([uestions  are  the 
following : — 

Whether  the  progress  of  civilization  is  to  be  steadily  (piickoned 
by  means  of  the  pi*aceful  intercourse  of  powerful  w  itli  weaker 
states,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  conquests  and  to  extinguisli  for 
over  the  okl  delusion  of  an  Universal  Empire;  whetluT  cliarity 
ill  its  best  sense  cannot  be  so  exercised  as  to  make  Cliristians 
more  and  more  truly  Christian,  and  to  conciliate  the  most  })re- 
judiced  of  other  faiths  ;  whether  we  Christians  cannot  ourselves 
follow'  out  genuine  Christian  principles,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
ju'otit  by  all  that  is  good  in  men  of  other  creeds  ;  whether,  in  that 
case,  the  ^loslem  and  Hindoo,  the  Chinese  and  Pagan,  will  not 
view'  the  general  siquaiority  of  our  social  system  with  favour 
and  adopt  it  with  zeal  ;  finally,  whether  a  cosmopolitan  spirit 
will  not  spring  up  vigorously  wherever  once  spread,  so  as  to 
foster  all  reforms  and  promote  every  wdiolesome  change?  l^uch 
;ire  the  great  points  to  be  now'  discussed  amid  the  din  of  arins, 
and  whicli  will  demaml  satisfactory  settlement  at  tlie  close  ot  a 
war  which  threatens  half  the  world. 


The  history  of  Mohammeilanisni  is  not  wanting  in  circum¬ 
stances  to  encourage  the  expectation  of  a  good  issue  to  the 
vast  reforms,  social,  ])olitical,  and  military,  which  the  present 
Turkish  government  is  jnirsuing  even  more  zealously  tnan  its 
predecessors.  Whilst  the  delusion  of  centuries  is  being  disjK'lled, 
and  the  fatal  glory  of  a  race  of  compierors  is  abandoned  w'ithont 
reluctance  and  without  weakness,  that  history  may  be  appcale<l 
to  with  confidtuice  to  prove  that  friendshi])  with  the  Christians  was 
cultivated  by  the  most  illustrious  of  the  ^lohammedan  princes.  A 
few  examples  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  this  pidnt. 

The  early  compiost  of  Palestine  by  the  successors  of  Mohammed 
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\N’as  complete,  ami  the  use  tliey  made  of  their  conquest  cruel. 
Still  the  Christians  ot  the  East  were  not  extenninateil  ;  am  1  pil¬ 
grimages  prevailed  tnmi  all  (piarters  ot  Christendom  to  the  cradle 
of  their  faith.  Constant  ino]de,  too,  the  hulwark  of  the  West  as 
much  as  the  glory  of  the  East,  etVectually  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  Mohammedans  for  many  hundred  years.  But  the  deadly 
hostilities  of  the  two  religions,  which  have  much  in  common  .'is 
distinguished  from  paganism,  did  not  then  seem  to  thri‘.aten  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

During  the  reign  of  the  greatest  of  the  cali)>hs,  Ifaroun-al- 
Ihischid,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights;^  .and  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Western  monarchs,  Charlemagne  ;  the 
Christians  enjoyed  much  indulgence  throughout  Asia,  .and  ^lo- 
hammedan  .amb.assadors  were  received  with  distinction  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  H.'iroun  treated  the  Christians  as  his  subjects,  and 
his  sons  imitated  his  moderation.  The  Caliph  Almamom,  s.ays 
an  Arabian  historian,  was  not  ignorant  tli.at  they  who  l.'ibour  for 
the  .advancement  of  reason  are  the  elect  <jf  God.  Intelligence 
then  polished  the  manners  of  the  chiefs  of  Islamism,  and 
inspired  them  with  .a  toler.'ition  till  that  time  unknown  to 
Moh.ammed.ans  ;  and  the  servants  of  Christ  prayed  in  ])eace  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  With  this  encour.agement,  Ch.arlemagne 
built  a  monastery  there  for  the  reception  of  jiilgrims,  .and  attaclied 
to  it  a  public  library,*  in  the  spirit  which  led  that  enlightened 
man  to  spread  educational  institutions  throughout  the  West. 
Trade,  and  tnivel  for  religious  objects,  long  continued  to  le.ad 
numerous  visitors  from  the  shores  of  the  Atl.antic  .and  tlic 
Northern  Ocean  to  the  Holy  Land.  Our  ow  n  great  king,  Alfred, 
extended  the  designs  of  Charlem.agne,  .and  warmly  encouraged 
intercourse  wath  the  Moh.ammedans  ;  and  (liristian  missions  to 
the  East,  in  defiance  of  the  monstrous  s])irit  which,  in  after 
ages,  disgraced  Christi.anity  by  ]»roducing  the  crusiides.  A  longer 
life  would  li.ave  enabled  Alfred  to  do  more  than  he  accom- 
}>lished  tow'ards  modenating  the  baneful  ]).assions  with  which,  as 
he  himself  declares,  *  the  citizens  of  all  the  earth  so  miserably 
struggle.'t 

The  stupendous  task  of  annihilating  those  baneful  passions, 
which  Alfred  attempted  to  discharge  with  his  pen,  it  w.as  equally 
his  merit  to  undert.ake  by  policy.  The  true  solution  ef  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  his  designs  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  his  well-known 
humane  principles,  from  his  geographical  studies,  from  the  inter¬ 
course  he  kept  up  with  Rome,  Venice,  and  Jerus«aleni,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  religion  and  commerce,  from  his  inquiries  into  northern 

*  Michaud’s  Crusaders,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  Translat(‘d  by  Ilobsoii, 

t  Alfred’s  I’araplirasc  of  Boctius. — Turner,  vol.  ii.  p.  US. 
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voyages,  from  his  Iiuliiin  mission,  and  even  from  the  lon^- 
coiitiiiued  perplexity  of  liis  relations  with  pagans  at  home. 

A  rej presentation  has  been  made  of  the  results  of  these  wise 
views  of  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  inonarchs,  which  in  tVw 
words  sliows  how  siicce.ssful  they  were,  and  how  litting  to  regu¬ 
late  the  pcplicy  of  mankind  : —  ^ 


‘Oivek  and  Syrian  Christians,’  says  the  historian  of  the  Crusades 
Midland.  ‘  were  established  even  in  tlie  city  of  Ilagdad,  where  thev 
devoted  themselves  to  trade,  exercised  the  art  of  medicine,  and  eiilti- 
vated  the  sciences.  They  attained  by  their  learning  tht*  most  eoii- 
siderahle  em})loyments,  and  sometimes  even  had  the  eonnnand  of 
cities  and  the  government  of  ])rovinees.  One  of  the  caliphs  of  the  race 
of  Ahhas,  Mohamed,  declared  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  the 
most  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  Persia.  In 
short,  the  Christians  of  Palestine  and  the  ^lussulman  provinces,  the 
pilgrims  and  travellers  who  returned  from  the  Kast,  seemed  no  longtT 
to  have  persecution  to  dread.’ — Vol.  i.p.  V2. 


Civil  wars  among  the  IVrohammeelan  prince‘S  put  an  end  to  these 
good  prospects,  and  two  centuries  of  violence  followed,  during 
which  the  Christians  of  the  East,  aided  from  the  \\  e^st,  sought, 
with  varying  success,  to  possess  themselves  again  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Hut  even  in  those  gloomy  times,  the  old  toleration  of  the 
tw’O  faiths  seemed  to  have  influence.  One  caliph,  Hakim,  jiiti- 
less  persecutor  as  he  sometimes  tvas,  wavered  bidween  them, 
Vieing  actually  dispose<l  to  adopt  Christianity ;  and  his  successor 
was  its  steady  protector. 

Subseipiently,  the  Crusades  for  three  hundred  years  offer 
fearful  scenes  of  carnage  along  the  wdiole  frontiers  of  Islamism 
and  Christianity,  from  Constantinople  to  Tunis.  Hut  even  m 
that  dismal  period,  incidents  arose  w  hich  encourage  the  otiiiiioii 
that  the  triumph  of  ‘  peace  and  good-wdlP  hetw’eeii  the  hostile 
races  is  not  a  vain  dream.  The  feelings  of  onr  common  humanity 
broke  through  every  ]>rejudice.  St.  Tliomas  A'Hocket  was  the  sou 
of  a  crusi\der  of  Loudon,  wdio  mamed  a  Mohammedan  w  ife;  and 
the  sister  of  Richard  Cauir  de  Lion  w  asw'ooed  by  the  heroic  brother 
of  Saladin.  To  the  same  tenor  may  be  cited  the  report  ot  an 
embassy  sent  hv  King  John  to  a  ^lohammedan  prince,  offering  to 
hold  England  as  a  feudal  dependency  upon  his  suzerainty,  pro- 
videil  he  would  send  a  ^lussulman  army  to  put  down  the  barons, 
at  that  time  contending  for  Magna  Charta.  This  extraonlinaiy’ 
incident  is  tohl  hy  the  chronicler  in  language  which  gives  it 
strong  probability  ;  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  made  a  charge 
by  the  Hope  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  that  when  lu 
Palestine  he  solemnlv  agreed  to  assist  the  Sultan  ot  the 
Saracens  against  the  Christians. 
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At  this  period  the  profoundest  ]>hilosoplier  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  jM,‘rha})s  the  most  original  thinker  Britain  ever  produced, 
Roger  Bacon,  emhodied  the  most  enlightened  views  revSj)ecting 
this  subject  in  his  counsel  to  get  knowledge,  founded  on  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  evils  springing  from  ignorance  of  tiie 
gt*ogra])hy  and  manners  of  the  East  and  its  people.  8oon  after 
his  time,  however,  a  last  appeal  was  made  to  arms  in  aid  of  a 
cause  which  he  would  have  promoted  hy  intelligence. 

In  l‘3dh,  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk,  visiting  the  monasteries 
of  Mount  Athos,  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  disputes 
between  the  Creek  and  Latin  churches.  He  excited  the  zeal  of 
the  Emperor  ^Andronicus  to  endeavour  to  ]mt  an  end  to  such 
scandals.  The  Turks  were  then  making  alarming  advances  into 
the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Eastern  einjare  ;  and  it  was  become 
urgent  to  settle  the  ditferences  between  the  two  churches,  in  order 
to  unite  their  strength  against  the  ^lohamniedaiis.  Barlaam  was 
accordingly  conimis.sioned  to  engage  the  Pope  and  the  Western 
[xiwers  of  Euro])e  to  send  an  army  to  aid  the  Ein})eror  in  driving 
away  the  Turks.  The  mission  failed;  and  the  Em jktoEs  suc¬ 
cesses',  John  Caniaciizene,  gave  his  daughter  in  'itiarriage  to 
the  Saltan  of  the  'fueks. 

Teovards  the  close  of  the  Crusades,  the  enthusiastic  Ravmond 
Lulli  successfully  preached  the  doctrine  of  philanthrojiy  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  |)eaceful  conversion  of  the  Jntidels  ;  and  prevailed 
ii}X)n  the  Pope  to  found,  all  over  Phirope,  schools  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  one  of  the  lx*st  means  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  that  object. 

Criisailes  fell  into  disrepute  ;  even  Jaitluu'  failed  to  revive 
them,  in  aid  of  his  better  cause  when  (lerniany  was  threatened 
by  Turkish  invaders;  and  Lord  Bacon,  when  discussing  the 
({ucstion  of  a  new  Holy  M  ar,  st^eins  to  have  doubterl  the  wdsdoiu 
ot‘  that  mode  of  ditfusing  the  truth. 

Constantinople,  which  had  lieen  taken  l»y  the  Turks  in  14oR, 
was  new'  hopelessly  in  their  ]ms.session ;  and  the  protection  they 
atfordeil  to  our  trade  was  sutlicieiitly  important  to  favour 
pe  aceful  intercourse  with  them,  d'lie  (piestion,  however,  of 
their  adopting  the  civilization  of  Europe,  and  so  treating  their 
Christian  subjects  w'ith  humanity,  was  merged  in  the  ambitious 
designs  of  universiil  com|tiest,  and  of  the  enforcement  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  coiKpiest  by  the  sword.  But  these  designs  signally 
failed  ;  and  as  the  victorious  })rogress  of  the  lieutenants  of  the 
f’alijihs  was  arrested  on  th(‘  west  of  Europe  by  the  bravery  of 
Charles  .Martel,  so  tlie  Sultans  of  Turkey  w’ere  stopped  in  the 
east  of  Europe  bv  John  Sobieski  and  his  Polish  legions. 

►Soon  alter  Jjord  Bacon’s  decease,  the  Levant  was  visited  by  an 
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acute  traveller,  Henry  Blunt,  in  Mliose  journal  the  Mohaininedaii 
character  and  capahility  of  Christian  civilization  are  expivsslv 
discussed.  He  does  not  spare  his  censures  of  the  extortion  and 
cruelty  with  which  the  Christians  were  treated.  But  he  declares 
.strongly  in  favour  of  the  Turks  becoming  one  day  familiar 
with  letters  and  intellectual  pursuits.  They  might  long  retain 
their  fierceness,  yet  mixture  with  the  people  they  had  con¬ 
quered,  he  thought,  would  ‘gentilize*  them.  He  had  .seen 
their  verses  and  their  mathematical  writings  much  a})plauded. 
Once  at  a  festival,  the  author  of  a  song,  sung  at  the  table,  was 
munificently  rewarded  in  his  j)resence.  Statues  and  pictures 
were  prohibited  by  them,  from  religious  scruples,  as  indicative  of 
idolatry ;  but  he  thought  that  other  pursuits  of  taste  and 
intelligence  would  ‘insinuate  themselves  by  degrees,'  notwith¬ 
standing  the  jealousy  of  the  Ulemas  at  all  philosophical  inves¬ 
tigations.  An  academy  was  once  founded  in  Bagdad,  and, 
although  it  was  .suppre.s.sed  in  compliance  with  this  jealousy, 
Hr.  Blunt  was  very  confident  that  philosophy  would  still  find 
its  way  among  the  peo})le  of  the  East,  who  are  really  more 
contemplative  than  Europeans.  He  concludes  somewhat  quaintly, 
that  ‘civilities  and  sciences  having  come  from  India  into  Egypt, 
and  thence  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  over  the  Alps,  into  our  cold 
north-w’est  parts  of  the  w^orld,  w  hence,  if  the  Inquisition  hinder 
not,  they  may  perhaps  pass  into  the  new^  plantations  westw'arJ  ; 
they  will  then  return  into  their  owm  circle  among  the  Levant ine.s.'* 

The  same  .subject  is  disciussed  by  Sir  Henry  Wottont — a  man 
pre-eminent  in  diplomacy  and  in  all  science — whose  work  wa.s 
first  published  at  this  time,  although  w’litten  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  His  advice  w^as  to  attack  the  Turks  by  fostering 
dissen.sions  among  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  he  thought 
that  if  vigorously  a.ssailed,  Constantinople  might  be  taken ;  hut 
lie  held  that  ‘  league  and  amity  with  Turkish  infidels  were  more 
to  be  esteemed  than  the  friendship  of  “  the  Leaguers"  of  France.' 

Richard  Baxter,  how’ever,  gave  better  advice  upon  this  .subject 
than  the  great  diplomatist,  reproving  the  policy  of  conquests, 
Baxter  earnestly  advocated  missions  of  peace  to  }iave  the  w  ay  to 
the  spread  of  pure  Christianity  in  the  East,  wliere  Pococke,  at  that 
time  a  resident  in  Aleppo,  had  long  exhibited  other  qualities 
than  those  which  have  given  his  name  celebrity  as  a  scholar. 
‘  He  there  so  demeaned  himself,'  says  a  contemporary  ‘  Guide  for 
Travellers  into  Foreign  Part.s,'  ‘  that  he  w^as  very  much  resjiected 


*  A  Voyjigc  into  the  Levant.  By  Mr.  Henry  Blunt,  from  England.  Bh 
edition.  i2ino.  London,  1650.  p.  15i,  .  t  i 

+  The  State  of  Cliristendoin.  By  Sir  Henry  AVottou.  Folio.  Loudon, 
1051.  pp.  72  and  140. 
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bv  tlie  natives,  and  cliosen  for  umpire  among  them  to  compro¬ 
mise  sucli  disputes  as  fell  out.’* 

By  this  time  the  had  spirit,  which,  mainly  under  the  iirstiga- 
tion  of  the  pope,  had  made  peqDetual  enmity  between  Christians 
and  Mohammedans,  was  giving  way;  and  the  share  of  the  English 
in  promoting  the  change  liad  its  reward.  When,  at  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1688,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  by 
command  of  Louis  XIV.,  urged  the  Porte  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  William  III.,  in  support  of  James,  the  Grand  Vizier 
replied,  that  the  Turks  rather  sympathized  with  the  English 
for  exercising  their  free  judgment  in  such  a  case,  as  it  was  not 
uncommon  in  Turkish  annals,  that  a  bad  sovereign  should  be 
dethroned.  About  this  period,  those  internal  reforms  comimmced 
in  Turkev,  which  have,  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  Years  of 
struggle  and  various  fortunes,  brought  on  the  jnesent  crisis. 
Near  the  same  time,  too,  the  power  of  Russia  l)egan  to  be  deve¬ 
loped  ;  and  Peter  the  Great,  among  other  maxims  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  people,  be(pieathed  to  them  the  counsel 
‘  to  draw  as  near  as  possible  to  Constantinople  and  the  Indie.s, 
as  whoever  should  po.ssess  them,  woidd  rule  the  world.  All  of 
the  Greek  church  were  to  be  gained  l)y  favours,  for  it  was  ex¬ 
pedient  to  win  them  to  Russia ;  and  a  generally  preponderating 
intiuence  was  to  be  acquired  by  joining  the  principle  of  autocracy 
to  spiritual  supreinacy.’ 

Tiiis  was  the  foundation  laid  by  Peter’s  Will,  if  genuine,  or  the 
spirit  that  forged  it,  for  the  superstructure  of  which  we  now  see 
the  dirnension.s,  not  boundless,  nor,  be  it  fervently  hoped,  so 
fearful  ns  to  turn  the  world  from  its  due  course  of  independent 
action  and  rational  improvement. 

The  Mohammedans  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere  very  slowly 
adopt(Ml  the  social  and  mechanical  means  of  jmygi’css,  which 
have  so  much  increased  the  power  of  Christian  states  in  the  la.st 
two  centuries,  and  of  which  some  penetrating  minds  among 
themselves  saw  the  value. 

The  Mohammedan  faith  does  not  necessarily  extinguisli  in¬ 
tellectual  culture,  whatever  tendency  the  despotism  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  governments  may  have,  in  common  with 
Cliristian  despotisms  of  all  degrees,  to  de.stroy  the  means  of 
popular  intelligence,  as  their  mo.st  dangerous  opponent.  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  his  time,  exposed  the  common  error  as  to  the 
Koran  being  adverse  to  knowledge;  ami  when  printing,  now 
long  established  in  many  Mohammedan  countries,  and  popular 
education,  already  extensively  begun  there  among  botli  sexes, 

*  Three  Dijitribcs  or  Discourses.  JW  Edward  Leigh,  Esq.  12ino.  London, 
Ih/l.  Ereface,  p.  4. 
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sliall  be  duly  spread,  there  is  reason  to  expect  great  chanu-es 
tlironglKHit  the  social  life  of  the  Mohaimnedans.  In  the  last 
century  this  expectation  was  stated  from  the  pulpit  at  Oxford,  iu 
a  celebrated  sermon’by  Dr.  White,  in  the  year  ITNt,  uptm  ‘the 
duty  of  attempting  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  our 
Mohammedan  and  Gentoo  sid)jects  in  India.’ 

‘Among  the  Mahometans,’  says  Dr.  White,  ‘we  liave  not  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  boisterous  temj)evs  and  stubborn  habits  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  human  s])eeies  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  we  should  find  them 
already  a  race  of  men  and  citizens,  who,  by  an  easy  transition,  might 
pass  to  a  full  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  C’hristianity. 

‘  For  the  jinqiagation  of  the  Gosjiel  in  the  East  many  inducements 
and  advantages  are  held  out  to  us,  which  the  savage  condition  ol‘  the 
Indians  ot‘  America  does  not  atford.  The  Mahometans  are  an  immense 
body  of  men,  natives  of  pojndous  and  mighty  empires,  greatly  exceed¬ 
ing  in  ])opulaticm  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  and  almost  entirely 
occupying  one  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  d'hey  are  the  suhjivts 
of  rcgulatc'd  states;  they  are  the  oliservc'rs  of  established  laws;  civilized 
by  the  intercourse  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  ])olishcd  hy  the 
use  of  hdters  and  of  aids.  They  are  neither  involved  in  the  im}»iety 
of  atheism  nor  the  darkness  of  idolatry  ;  and  their  rchgion,  hdse  as  it 
is,  has  many  articles  of  belief  in  common  with  our  own  ;  which  will 
facilitate  our  lalmurs  iu  ditl'using  the  true  faith,  and  dis])ose  them  to 
receive  it.  Theyv  hedieve  in  one  (lod,  crc'ator  and  lord  of  all ;  to  whom 
they  attribute'  intiniti*  ])owc‘r,  justice*,  and  mercy.  They  hold  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  expect  a  future  judgment,  a  heaven  ami  a 
hell;  they  acknowleelge  an  universal  deluge;  they  honour  the  patriarch 
Ahrahani  as  the  lirst  author  of  their  religion;  tluw  acknowledge*  Me>scs 
anel  Christ  to  have  been  great  ]n*e»phets,  and  allow  the  IVntate'uch  and 
the  (Jospe‘1  to  he  sae  red  hoeeks.’ 

Upon  the  fouiielatioii  thus  jiuliciemsly  laid  oi)en,  experience 
has  since  ])roved  that  a  safe  su]ierstructure  may  be  erected;  aiul 
grievous  iinleed  will  it  be  to  the  liopes  of  humanity,  it,  at  an 
aus]>iciuus  moment  like  the  jireseiit,  a  repetition  oi  vulgar 
ambition,  with  all  its  old  frauds,  and  relying  u]>un  the  ancient 
demon,  force ^  shall  be  })ermitted  long  to  disturb  the  ]>eaee  <‘t 
mankind.  The  rule  of  the  Turks,  with  all  its  imperlecthms. 
which  no  wise  man  will  seek  to  extenuate,  is  vastly  siiju  rior  to 
that  of  Russia  in  reference  more  especially  to  the  progress  ot 
civilization,  and  of  the  happiness  of  the  peoide  subject  to  I'oth. 

A  measure  of  that  superiority  is  furnished  by  the  energetic  p<  n 
of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Despot  of  the  East.’  After  a  caretul  survey 
of  the  results  of  the  four  despotisms — Russian,  Rrussian,  Austriiui, 
and  Turkish,  which  have  too  long  op})resseil  so  large  a  piU'tion  ol 
Europe,  he  ileliberately  pronounces  the  Turkish  government  to  l>e 
by  far  the  least  cruel  and  the  least  mischi3Vous  ol  them  all.  R 
is,  then,  with  high  satisfaction,  that  the  British  people  have  seen 
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the  step  taken  by  France  ainl  England,  in  the  ])resent  grave 
conjuncture,  to  rescue  Turkey  from  an  invasion  so  long  medi¬ 
tated  bv  a  corru})t  Christian  power.  The  decision  is  a  good  sign. 

T1  10  improvoil  civilization  of  the  times,  compared  with  tlie 
coinlition  of  Europe  four  hundred  years  ago,  Wiis  never  shown 
more  conspicuously  than  in  the  ditterent  receptions  of  the 
appeals  from  Constantinople  to  Western  Euro})e  against  invaders 
in  the  two  periods — 1  f22and  1  cS5»*k  Printinghas  enlightened  men ; 
and  the  Reformation  has  made  them  tolerant  and  sympathizing 
to  some  jnirpose.  In  14-i22,  the  last  Creek  emperor  called  upon 
every  court  in  Europe  in  vain  to  save  him  from  a  M oka  mined iOi 
comiueror.  In  lS5.*h  our  Mohammedan  ally  tinds  zealous  support 
amomj:  us  in  his  good  cause.  The  great  struggle  cannot  be  con- 
templated  without  anxiety;  it  will  have  one  wide-s[)read  echo 
of  sympathy  from  Tartary  to  Timbuctoo,  ami  wherever  the 
Christian  is  engaged  in  commerce,  in  religious  missions,  in 
scieiititic  research,  or  in  political  action,  among  Mohammedans 
tliroughout  the  East,  or  in  the  farthest  region  of  Africa,  the 
cause  of  humanity  will  be  advanced  by  our  resolution  to  uphold 
the  right. 

The  speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  of  Mr.  J.ayard, 
the  titles  of  which  are  pretixed,  bring  down  the  history  of 
this  (piestion  to  a  recent  period.  They  are  full  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  are  dee})ly  interesting.  As  an  exposition  of  the  facts 
ot  the  case  they  are  invaluable,  and  should  be  carefully  pondered 
by  all  who  are  concerned  to  understand  the  pcjlicy  of  Russia,  and 
rightly  to  discriminate  b(‘tween  her  ]>retensions  and  the  claims  of 
Turk(T.  For  many  years  past  the  statesmen  of  St.  Petersburg 
have  been  looking  towards  ( V)nstantino]>le.  ()ne  generation  has 
received  from  another  the  charge  ot  moving  stealthily  towards 
the  anci(Mit  capital  (d  the  Eastern  Empire,  ami  the  trust  has  been 
discharged  with  a  tidelity  and  zeal  ot  which  history  lurnishes  tew 
examples.  Every  agency  has  been  em])loye«l  which  promised  to 
divido  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  to  distract  his  counsels,  to 
eiubairass  his  ministers,  or  to  weaken  his  autlujrity.  \  ast  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  em])ire  of  Russia  have  in  conse([uence  been  made, 
ami  the  most  selhsh  and  unintelligent  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  the  serious  danger  which  threatened  the  iiuhtpendence  ot 
Turkey,  and  the  probable  necessity  which  would  arise  of  tight- 
ing  the  battle  of  European  freedom  in  the  ])rincipalities  ot  the 
Moslem.  Idle  Vi'inde  Voi' eesj ^oiideiice  recently  ])ubli.shed,  has 
Hot  the  nefarious  poliev  of  the  Czar  b(*yond  tlie  possibility  of 
<]uestion.  To  doubt  the  criminality  of  his  design  is  to  dispute  the 
most  obvious  facts.  England  was  tir.st  attemjitcd  to  be  bribed. 
France  was  then  recurred  to,  and  in  despair  ot  the  neutrality  ot 
cither,  the  desperate  resolution  has  been  termed  ot  .seizing  with  a 
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strong  hand  the  territory  of  what  was  said  to  be  an  effett^  and 
<lying  em}>ire.  The  Czar  probably  deemed  the  cordial  nuiou 
France  and  England  impossible  ;  Austria  was  known  to  be  spoil- 
bound  ;  Prussia  was  thought  to  be  safe  under  the  tliictiiatiinf 
sway  of  his  brother-indaw ;  the  English  premier  was  spoken  ot‘ 
as  a  friend,  and — we  regret  to  add — ^Ir.  Cobdens  spetjches 
were  read  in  the  palace  of  St.  Petersburg  as  proofs  that  the 
])Coj)le  of  England  would  not  allow  their  rulers  to  take  part  witli 
the  Sultan  in  opposing  Russia,  ^lisled  by  these  su})po.sitioiis 
Nicholas  has  rushed  into  a  fearful  contiict,  and  his  manifestuos 
liave  insulted  the  common  sense  of  Eur(>pe  by  the  gro.ssest  mis¬ 
statements  and  the  most  palpable  breaches  of  logic.  England 
and  France  have  been  proclaimed  as  siding  ‘  with  the  enemies  uf 
Christianity  against  Russia  combating  for  the  orthodox  faith.’ 

Such  an  averment  gravely  propounded  in  a  sinte  dociihicnt 
has  aroused  the  indignation  oi  all  honest  men,  and  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  has  undertaken  its  refutation.  No  man  was  better 
fitted  to  do  so.  His  personal  character  gives  weight  to  his  state¬ 
ments,  while  his  practical  ac(juaintance  and  deep  sympathy  with 
the  religious  operations  of  the  age,  render  him  more  (pialitied 
than  any  other  man  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  sucli  a  point. 
H  is  lordshij)  does  not  sj>eak  as  a  ]>artisan.  ‘  I  have  no  }>articiilar 
sympathies  or  antipathies,'  he  says,  ‘  for  either  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  this  struggle.  I  wish  that  we  were  well  rid  of  tliem 
both — that  the  Russians  were  driven  to  the  north  of  Archangel, 
the  Turks  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates.'  In  this  spirit,  ho  under¬ 
takes  to  prove — and  wliat  he  undertakes  he  accomplishes — ‘  that 
Turkey  has  of  late  done  everything  to  advance  and  Russia  every¬ 
thing  to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity  amongst  the  nations 
of  mankind.'  We  cannot  dwell  on  his  lordship’s  .speccli,  much 
as  we  should  like  to  do  so,  and  shall  therefore  dismiss  it  with  one 
brief  extract,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  two  empires.  Having  adverted  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
tlian  sixty-hve  Protestant  teachers  in  Turkey,  and  fourteen  Pro¬ 
testant  schools  in  Constantinople  alone,  he  proceeds : — 


‘  Now  to  what  is  it  all  ascrihahle  ?  I  ailirm,  to  the  singular  and 
unprecedented  liberality  of  the  Turkish  system:  free  seo])e  is  there 
piTinitted  to  everv  religious  movement :  no  hindranee  is  ever  experi- 
oneed  except  from  the  Clreek  or  the  Armenian  superior  clergy. 
only  in  (Constantinople,  but  in  all  the  provinces,  assoeiations  lor  reli¬ 
gious  purposes  arc  o])enly  recognised  and  permitted.  Print ing-})resses 
exist  at  Constantinople,  at  Ihicharest,  and  other  great  towns,  where  I'C 
print  the  Scriptures  in  every  Oriental  tongue,  ineluding  the  1  urkish, 
for  circulation  among  the  Turkish  j)eo])le.  Tliere  are  forty  dejjots  lor 
the  sale  of  the  Rihle  in  Turkey  ;  and  at  this  moment  we  have  a  host  of 
colporteurs  and  native  agents  i)erainbulating  the  provinces,  reading 
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tlie  Word,  and  distributing  the  Scriptures,  “no  man  forbidding 
tluMn.” 

‘Now contrast  this  \vitb  wliat  is  permitted  or  prohibited  in  Russia, 
and  draw  your  inference  as  to  wbat  we  have  to  expect  should  tlu*se 
awakening  provinces  fall  under  the  dark  and  drowsy  rule  of  the  Czar. 
No  associations  for  religious  purposes  are  tolerated  in  Russia ; — no 
printing-presses  are  permitted  for  printing  the  15ible  in  modern  Russ, 
the  only  language  understood  of  the  people ! — no  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  are  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier  excej)t  the  (lerman,  Freneh, 
Italian,  and  Knglisb.  Not  a  single  cop}',  1  re]>cat,  of  the  I5ible  in  the 
modern  Russ,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  can  gain  access  into  that  vast 
empire;  and  it  is  believed,  on  the  best  evidence, that  not  a  single  copy 
has  been  j)rintcd,  even  in  Russia,  since  iSlId,  in  the  tongue  spoken  by 
the  people !  Xo  colporteurs,  of  course,  nor  native  agents  to  enlighten 
the  gloomy  provinces ;  no  depots  for  the  sale  of  the  Scriptures  ;  no 
jmssible  ai'ccss  to  the  Word  of  (b)d! 

‘  Hut  here  is  a  restriction  which  seems  incomprehensible.  The 
Emperor  has  within  bis  dominions  a  concentrated  ])opnlation  of 
Hebrews,  amounting  to  nearly  two  millions: — not  a  single  co])y  of 
the  Scrijdures  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  allowed  to  enter  l\>land  for 
the  benefit  of  this  peo})h\  I  am  told  that  this  is  refused  with  even 
greater  severity  than  the  im})ort:ition  of  the  modern  Russ.  I  called 
it  inecunprehensible,  but  on  retleetion  it  is  not  so  ;  it  springs  from  bis 
fear  of  the  smallest  particle  of  light  and  lile  on  the  feelings  and 
faculties  of  men,  :ind  esjieeially  this  energetic  and  wonderful  race. — 
Hut  if  this  be  so;  if  this  lie  the  spirit  that  governs  the  Em])eror  in 
his  own  dominions,  do  you  think  that  ho  will  manifest  a  dillerent 
spirit  shovdd  be  once,  by  right  of  compiest,  get  [possession  of  these 
regions,  in  which  bo  discerns  the  dawn  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
conseience  ?  1  cannot  doubt,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  that  so  iar  as 

lies  in  man,  the  rising  provinces  of  Turkey  wouhl  be  crushed  to  the 
level  of  the  internal  [irovinces  of  Itussia  ! 

‘  Hut  Russia  and  this  “orthodox  faith”  are  not  more  favourable  to 
missions, — not  missions,  be  it  remarked,  to  disturb  the  (ireek  Church, 
— but  missions  to  the  wild  and  ignorant  heathen  of  h(*rown  dominions, 
the  outskirting  ju'ovinccs  of  her  own  em])ire,  where  tlie  people  an* 
sunk  in  idolatry  and  the  grossest  darkness.  Even  thither  no  missionary 
is  ])ermitted  to  go ;  and  to  this  hour  we  believe  that  no  mission  has 
been  sent  from  the  (Ireek  Church  to  sup[)ly  tlie  [daces  of  the  cx[)eile(l 


for 


reigners. 


-Religious  Liberty,  p[).  1)-12. 


Of  Mr.  Layard’.s  speeches  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to 
speak.  They  have  excited  our  admiration,  and  wo  commend 
them  strongly  to  the  immediate  [xrusal  of  our  readers.  Inti¬ 
mately  ac([uaintcd  with  the  state  of  Turkey  be  does  justice  to  its 
political  im[)rovement  and  commercial  value,  at  the  same  time 
that  be  admits  it  is  [)Ossible  to  take  a  too  sanguine  vie\v  of  its 
Condition.  His  examination  of  the  hUie  books  is  searching,  and, 
in  truth,  we  must  say,  absoluteh'  conclusive,  as  against  the  govern¬ 
ment.  That  sometiiing  lias  been  gained  bv  the  reluctance  with 
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which  Her  Majesty's  a<ivisers  have  procee<le<l  to  the  la.<T  extre¬ 
mity  we  admit,  hut  niuch  has  als^>  U-en  lost,  and  it  inn.it  now  lie 
our  s^dicitude  hy  redoubled  efforts,  and  unflaggin^^  zeal,  to  make 
amends  for  past  remissness.  As  lietween  Turkov  and  her 
a.ssailant,  Mr.  Layard's  tiew.s  are  unmistakable.  ‘  Talk  of  Russia,' 
he  say.s,  ‘  why,  .she  ha.s  l>eeii  endeavouring  to  advance  ever  .-ince 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  yet  i.s  far  l>ehind  Turkey  in 
many  respects,  although  the  goveniment  has  far  l>etter  inateriaL 
to  work  ujKin,  in  a  comjiact  j>eople,  w  ithout  any  grejit  difftrence 
of  religion,  and  hx>king  u[>on  their  emjieror  as  a  g«xl  up<jn  earth, 
w  ho  has  only  to  order  to  l>e  ol^eyed.' 

‘The  Xestoriaii  massacre,’  says  Mr.  Lavard,  referring  to  Hjme  of  the 
inciilents  of  Turkidi  rule,  ‘  it  miL^t  U*  rememlx-red,  was  not  comiiiitted 
by  tlie  Turks,  hut  hy  rel>el  Kunlish  tril)e> ;  and  tlie  Porte  watf^.d  a 
eohtly  war  a^^ainst  their  chief,  Ik  der  Khan  IVy,  to  j»uni>h  hin*f.»r  this 
very  ma.-»saere.  Tlie  three  wars  in  which  the  l^orte  ha.s  ]>et*n 
of  late  year^  have  lx*en  in  defence  of  tlie  Christians.  Tlie  war  in 
Albania  wa^  uiidertaken  iK'cau.*^,*  the  inhabitants  bad  comniitud  atro- 
eitit.s  on  Cliri.stians.  Tlie  war  in  Posnia  was  entered  into  for  the 
|tuq»ose  of  cornj/elling  the  Mussulmans  of  that  province  to  alinit 
i'hristiaiis  to  the  rights  granted  to  tlie  other  Chri.itiaii  subjects  of  the 
Sultan,  hut  which  had  not  before  lieeii  enforced  in  I3o>nia  owing  to 
the  jK.*culiiir  nature  of  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  opjK>>ition  of  the 
feudal  landowners.  After  a  .severe  struggrie  tlie  campaign  wa-s  brought 
to  a  huccessful  issue  by  Omar  Pacha. 

«k  _ 

‘  Xo  doubt  barbarous  acts  of  OJ>pres^ion  are  eornmitted  in  Tiukey. 
I  have  unfortunately  Ua)  often  witnes.sed  them  rnvself.  Xo  man 
regrets  tliem  more  than  I  do,  and  no  man  has  endeavoured  to  do 
more  to  prevent  tlieir  recurrence.  But  one  thing  I  will  .say.  tliat 
whenever  such  ca.ses  have  Wen  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Sultau 
or  of  his  Minhsters,  immediate  redress  lias  l>ee*n  afforded;  and  no 
one  wlio  lias  had  communications  witli  the  Sultan,  or  witli  nianv 
of  those  men  who  liave  of  late  years  lH.*en  his  advi.ser-,  can  K* 
ignorant  of  liis  humane  and  enliglitened  cliaraeter,  and  his  desire  to 
place  all  his  subjects  on  the  same  footing  of  ef]Uidity.’ — The  Turkish 
i^uestion,  pp.  35,  30. 


Art.  II. — Uijttory  of  the  French  Profegtant  Ptfu^eeg^from  the  Pvco- 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  to  the  P regent  Time.  By  Charleei 
Weiss.  IV ‘lessor  ot  History  at  the  Lyeee  Bonaparte.  Translated, 
with  the  assistance  ot  the  Author,  by  Frederick  liardiuaii.  W, 
Bla<.-kwr>Kl  and  S<.*us,  Ediiiburirh  and  London.  Svo.  pp.  ot)o. 

It  was  well  said  by  M.  A  oliaire,  ‘Jamais  la  nature  luunaine  iFest 
si  avilie  que.qiiand  Fignorance  est  anuee  du  |>ouvoir.'  Had 
that  philosophical  historian  substituted  ret  It  ion  tor  itjno- 

ntnce,  the  sentiment  might  be  aj)propriately  applieil  in  record- 
insr  the  disasters  which  betel  a  considerable  p»rtion  ot  the  French 
people,  during  the  ]:>ersecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects  by 
Louis  XIV.  Tliat  monarch — to  whom  the  epithet  ‘CJreat"  is 
due.  if  the  victories  which  were  won  and  the  iUlistic  and  literary 
excellences  which  obtained  during  his  reign,  promote  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  a  sovereign — did  much  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  a  king 
cannot  commit  mistakes  more  injurious  than  when  he  attempts 
to  regulate  the  religion  of  his  pco})le;  and  that  direct  interterencc 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  by  the  civil  powers  of  a  state,  inevitably 
produces  .sanguinar}'  results  in  a  nide,  and  inextricable  confu¬ 
sion  in  a  civilized,  community.  The  obtnisive  zeal  of  the  Gnmd 
Monarque  for  the  conversion  of  liis  Calvinistic  subje‘Cts  to  |xn>ery, 
]jro<.luced  sad  consequences  in  France,  not  only  during  the  reign 
of  Ills  succe.ssor,  in  the  subversion  of  morals  and  in  the  \'iolation 
of  s<jcial  ainl  domestic  proprieties  ;  but,  admitting  that  com- 
p*nsation  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  «livine  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  world,  whether  communities  or  individuals  be 
rr*garded,  the  liorrors  of  the  first  French  revolution  may  lx? 
jiLstly  considered  to  be  the  retributive  issue  of  the  atnxrious 
cnielties  fK.*qxtrated  by  Louis  XIV.  on  his  Protestant  sub- 
j»*cts.  The  long  and  desolating  wars  which  had  drenched 
France  with  bbx)d,  during  a  large  portion  ot  the  sixteentli  cen¬ 
ter}* — the  animosities  of  the  League  and  the  Huguenots — the 
cruelties  of  the  Guises — the  t\Tanny  of  the  Sixteen — the  inces¬ 
sant  plotting  of  the  pontitl'  in  French  affairs — and  the  intrusion 
of  Spani.sh  forces  even  into  the  metro}x>lis — all  these  evils  were 
terminated,  if  not  by  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  at  lea.^t  by 
the  Edict  of  Nante.s,  which,  shortly  before  the  ]>eace  of  \  ervins, 
that  king  promulgated  for  adjusting  the  jx>sition  of  the  rival 
religious  parties  in  the  state.  Notwithstanding  the  long  and 
stubboni  resistance  of  the  |)arliament,  the  Edict  was  at  length 
registered  by  that  bo<.ly ;  and  no  act  was  ever  more  needed  than 
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The  civil  .ar. 

auce.1  between  good  and  evil  was  almost 

peoide.  The  of  the  nation.  Bobberies  raid's,  and 

obliterated  from  the  im  delicate  taste  of  the  artisans 

massacres  occurred  ever}  an  end.  Jurisdiction 

was  destroyeil,  their  \  „  o  ^,j,d  l)een  so  neglected  that  the 

was  venal  and  cruel.  thorns,  were  with  dilhculty 

hioh  roads,  overgrow  i  •  „  t|,ey  traversed.  The  whole  king- 

dUtinguishable  Irom  ^ml  horror,  a  Babel  of  niurnuirs. 

dom  vv.a-s  a  chaos  of  contusio  people  were  .apvnv 

Three-fourths  of  t  taxes  and  the  public  debt 

priated  \.y  the  collectors  ^  gtorlin",— an  enormous  burden 

Smounte.1  to  more 

for  that  age,  when  ‘  energies  and  labours.  The  vigo- 

incumbrance  upon  t'^YsIdlv  in  some  measure  effected  a  reform 
rous  administration  to  pulsate,  and  civihmtion  • 

Commerce  began  •‘S'"  ,  ^  Cimmerian  darkness  "  x.  Ih'e 

struggle  into  day  lurv  to  the  mind  and 

enveloped  her;  ”;V  of  relimon,  was  not  removed.  Iht 

Ltion  bv  the  atrocious  fUc  to  burst  out  at  ast 

t  of  the  revolution, 

in  the  lurid  glare  and  volcanic  ■  equitable  mea.sure.  It 

The  Edict  of  e  made  between  the  belligerent 

ronfirmed  tlie  treaties  foi  me i  >  ‘  Huguenots,  aiul  it- 

parties  gave  liberty  ot  '^'?'*?”®'A  ,hout  tlie  entire  kingdom ; 

SuisiS.! u,o ..  Fy 

I  xvhWe  it  compellea  tiie  i  Tvrite  or  act  coiutiai) 

myiiisb  Cliurcli,  it  forbad  tlicm  cimrcli,’allowed  tlieni  the 

tuouslv-^a^mst  the  .'‘l’''*'‘''Vhirmenmtdde  Edict  not 

sr.t  “«f;  qt  ■s;r« .» 'ii  “  s 

tw ,».« of  i»  - 


She  vamr  I  fftHk  there  were  as  ‘J^^^./and  trading  ela^ 

p^  France,  composed  no^  kingdom,  who  adni  ^^^. 

hut  of  uiany  ot  the  Geneva  roformci,  hau  ^ 

the  philosoplucal  cause.  Thcsc> 

hearty  adhesion  to  attached  to  the 
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their  supposed  revolutionary  tendencies,  as  from  hatred  of  Pro- 
teshuitisin.  On  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  ])ardon,  in  1629, 
the  most  industrious  and  Hourishing  communities  in  France 
were  Protestants.  The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  state 
were  for  the  most  part  in  their  hands.  In  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  tliey  alone  had  held  the  monopolies  of  s;dt  and  w  ine ; 
and  the  commerce  with  foreign  states  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
their  vessels.  So  that,  even  so  late  as  1()99,  Baville  wrote:  ‘If 
the  merchants  are  still  bad  Catholics,  at  any  rate  tliey  have  not 
ceased  to  be  very  good  traders.’  Had  they  been  permitted  to 
continue  in  France,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion — a  reli¬ 
gion  too  which  so  happily  guided  their  social  and  commercial 
life — they  would,  without  doubt,  have  completely  cluuigOil  the 
character  and,  })robably,  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom.  In  their 
hands  the  maritime  trade  of  France  was  being  rapidly  deve¬ 
loped,  and  on  a  scale  which  was  surpassed  only  by  the  wealtliy 
Netherland  burghers.  The  French  Protestant  merchants  were 
acknowledged,  by  the  whole  commercial  world,  to  be  men  of  the 
strictest  morals,  and  of  unimpeachable  mercantile  integrity,  on 
whose  word  perfect  reliance  might  be  placed  in  every  transac¬ 
tion.  ‘By  the  avowal  even  of  their  enemies,’  it  is  remarked, 
‘they  combined  the  (pialities  of  the  citizen — that  is  to  say, 
respect  for  the  law,  ajiplication  to  their  work,  attachment  to 
their  duties,  and  the  old  parsimony  and  frugality  of  the  burgher 
chisses — with  those  of  the  Christian ;  nanielv,  a  strong  love  of 
their  religion,  a  manifest  desire  to  conform  their  conduct  to 
their  conscience,  a  constant  fear  of  the  judgments  of  God.’  Tho 
Protestants  were  more  industrious  and  ]K‘rsistent  than  their 
Romish  fellow-countrymen — a  fact  ])atent  in  almost  all  countries 
wherein  the  two  religions  obtain,  and  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
shown  to  demonstration  in  the  contrast  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  states  of  Germany.  Perhaps,  Ireland  exhibits,  more 
dearly  than  any  other  country,  the  industrious  and  commercial 
superiority  which  its  reformeil  inhabitants  have  over  those  wdio 
adhere  to  the  papacy.  M.  Weiss  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
commercial  superiority  of  the  Huguenots  from  the  fact,  that  their 
industrial  year  was  one-sixth  longer  than  that  of  their  Romish 
fellow-countrymen.  The  Catholic  year,  deducting  the  saints* 
days,  consisted,  including  the  Sundays,  of  only  260  days ; 
whereas  the  Protestants,  who  did  not  observe  these  saints’  days, 
allowed  themselves  to  labour  JllO  days  in  the  year.  But  we  infer 
that  the  real  cause  of  dilference  exists,  in  the  superior  iiiHuenco 
which  the  Protestant  credenda  necessiirily  exercise  ui)on  the 
mental  faculties  and  individual  habitudes. 

So  long  as  the  Protestant  reformed  fiopulation  of  France  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  that  countiy,  their  nianutactural  skill 
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anil  industry  continued  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  revenue 
to  the  state,  and  of  many  indirect  advantages  to  its  inhabitants  • 
so  that  the  great  Colbert,  who  encouraged  so  laudably  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  united  manufactures,  used  to  say,  that  '  the  fashions  were 
to  France  what  the  American  mines  \vere  to  Spain.*  The  cloth- 
fabrics,  wTought  chiefly  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  l)auj)hint^ 
w'cre  unsurpassed.  The  hats,  manufactured  chieHy  at  CainlelnV 
had  a  sale  throughout  the  civilized  world.  At  Aiubert,  Tliiers* 
and  Chamalieres,  was  made  that  beautiful  pai)er,  a  source  of  vast 
wealth,  purchased  chiefly  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  which  we 
still  admire  in  the  larger  volumes  which  issued  from  the  presses 
of  Amsterdam.  The  Coutance  linen-cloths  had  a  European 
celebrity;  and  the  British  and  Netherland  dockyards  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  sail-cloth  of  Nantes  and  Vitr(5.  The  costly  silk- 
manufactures  of  Lyons  and  Tours,  developed  under  the  fostering 
care  of  llichelieu,  and  which  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Protestants ;  the  taffetas  and  gold  and  silver  tissue-work ;  the 
beautiful  designs  invented  by  the  Lyonnese  workmen,  were 
esteemed  and  purchased  by  all  the  wealthier  cities  of  Euro|>e. 
The  French  Protestants  excelled  as  much  in  science  and  in 
literature  as  in  the  productive*  arts.  It  is  distinctive  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Reformation,  that  they  attract  to  themselves  the 
greater  number  of  men  profoundly  vei'sed  in  the  abstract  sciences, 
and  endowed  with  the  nobler  mental  faculties.  Dreat  names, 
like  those  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  and 
Herschol  are  not  found,  or  but  rarely,  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Protestantism,  which  frees  the  religious  facul¬ 
ties,  enlarges  and  guides  the  intellect.  Steam  navigation  and 
locomotion,  and  its  happy  np})liance  to  the  aid  of  human  in¬ 
dustry,  had  not  their  origination  in  countries  w  herein  the  Romish 
religion  was  dominant — that  system  which  has  a  l)(*numhing 
infltience  wherever  it  obtains.  The  Italian  C’hurch,  which  fosters 
ahvays  the  sensuous  element  in  religion,  has  necessarily  pro¬ 
duced  the  grand  mediawal  works  of  j)ainting  and  fresco — works 
which  mankind  ‘would  not  willingly  let  die’ — but,  admitting  the 
great  ability  of  the  French  ])liilosophers,  mathematicians,  and 
physicists,  it  is  beyond  di.spute,  that  the  loftiest  flights  of  the 
human  mind  have  been  attained  by  men  born  and  educateil 
under  Protestant  influences.  In  the  full  belief  of  this  fact,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Protestant  lawyers,  physicians,  and  philowv 
pliers  contributed  much  to  the  intellectual  glory  of  Louis  XT^.9 
reign;  that,  from  the  stern  and  holy  Huguenot-nurture,  h ranee 
received  Henry  Basnage,  L(5mcry,  and  Valentine  Conrart,  the 
founder  of  the  French  Academy — that  man  who,  ‘whenever  he 
wrote,*  as  Balzac  said,  ‘dipped  his  }K*n  in  good  .sense.*  Catheiine 
of  Medicis,  the  aiTogant  and  cniel,  used  to  say  scor  nfully  of  the 
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sorrowing  Huguenots,  ‘they  ask  only  their  till  of  preacliing/ 
With  the  Huguenots,  as  indeed  with  all  tlie  Protestant  Churches, 
prt'aching  was  an  essential  part  of  worshij),  and,  as  M.  Weiss 
gracefully  states,  their  j)ul pit-orators,  reacting  on  the  lloinish 
divines,  produci'd  tliat  gnuid  and  world-enduring  elocjuence  of 
the  French  Church,  the  gloiy  ot  the  land  amid  the  cruelty, 
intrigue,  ainl  debauchery  ol  the  Great  ^Ionarch*s  reign,  and  in 
which  llossuet,  Massillon,  Fiddlier,  and  Bourdaloue  have  found 
no  rivals,  and  can  never  be  surpasst'd.  At  one  little  spot,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  Huguenots  had  a  long  and  brilliant 
succession  of  orators,  who  explained  the  great  trutlis,  and  en¬ 
forced  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  style  which  the 
chasteness  of  Cicero  had  not  condemned,  and  in  which  the  histi- 
diousness  of  Quinctilian  had  found  no  fault  There,  Daille,  with 
learnoil  and  polished  eloquence,  adoriu*d  the  doctrines  he  taught; 
there,  Hrelincourt  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the  thronging  citizens 
by  the  simjde  language  in  which  he  spoke,  familiar  to  them  ‘  as 
household  w  ords there,  Allix  and  Mestrezat  reasoned  with 
honied  tongue  ;  and  there,  Claude,  the  gi*eati‘st  of  them  all,  at 
once  tin*  philosojiher  and  the  orator,  nobly  defended  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Reformation,  and  won  the  bloodless  victory  of  Truth 
for  the  Loud  he  adored  and  loved.  Amid  the  many  distinguished 
men  whom  the  great  French  nation  may  glory  in,  among  the 
illustrious  in  their  Pantheon,  none  are  higher  rankt'd,  as  none 
are  more  d(‘serving  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  than 
the  divines  of  Cdiarenton  I  Yet  these  were  the  men  whom  it 
fretted  Louis  XI  to  retain  in  the  land  he  ruled  ! 

Rut  it  was  not  only  in  commerce,  and  in  religion,  that  the 
merits  of  the  Huguenots  w  ere  conspicuous.  In  the  camp,  in  the 
most  delicate  ami  dilHcult  operations  bc>th  by  sea  and  land, 
many  of  the  reformed  nobility  acted  a  worthy  part.  Indetid,  to 
the  Huguenot  admirals  and  generals  were  attributable  some  of 
the  greatest  victories  which  shed  a  glory  upon  the  annals  ol  the 
kingdom. 

During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XI \.,  and  of  his  succe.ssor,  many 
of  the  Protestant  nobility  returned  to  the  Romish  communion. 
Their  adherents  had  not  been  faultless :  many  of  them  had  a 
manifest  democratic  leaning;  some  of  the  pastors,  probably, 
were  men  of  ascetic  ])rinciples  and  rigid  life,  and  many  of  the 
nobles,  ambitious  of  the  distinctions  and  honours  of  the  court, 
soured  bv  the  errors  and  narrowness  of  some  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  induced  by  the  hope  of  royal  favour,  one  by  one  passed  over 
.to  the  po])ish  church.  Their  example  was  not  without  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  commercial  and  labouring  classes  of  the  Protestant 
community.  A  few  of  the  j)astors  also,  who  had  their  tyj)e  in 
Jurieu,  began  to  j)ubbsh  the  doctrine,  that  salvation  was  attain- 
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able  by  ;;oo(l  men  in  both  churches,  which  did  iniich  to  lesson 
the  horror  with  which  the  reformed  party  had  always  regarded 
the  doctrines  and  policy  of  their  opponents.  The  want  of  union 
among  the  Huguenots  gave  favourable  opportunity  for  the  emis- 
saries  of  the  Italian  Church  to  attempt  their  conversion,  and 
the  labours  of  Bossuet  and  Arnault,  at  once  elocpient  and  di^nu- 
fied,  gained  converts  in  masses  to  their  Church.  Tlie  court 
regarded  these  conversions  with  uninixed  satisfaction.  Already 
the  authorities  were  jealous  of  the  commercial  activity  and  power 
of  the  refomiers,  and  fearful  of  their  necessaiily  liberal  tendencies. 
Tlie  ancient,  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  papacy  against  Pro¬ 
testantism  still  lived  in  France,  and  wanted  only  opportunity 
for  its  malicious  manifestation.  The  op))ortunity  was  not  long 
wanting  ;  for  that  which  is  ardently  desired  is  seldom  slow  of 
realization. 

In  the  early  pai't  of  his  reign,  Louis  XIV.  had  continued  the 
policy  of  Richelieu  and  Hazarin,  moderate  and  ]UTident  in  all 
respects,  but,  in  I(>22,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  conduct  to¬ 
wards  his  Protestant  subjects,  which  characterizes  him  as  one  of 
the  most  perfidious  and  cruel  of  the  tyrants  who  have  scourged 
mankind  by  their  follies  and  their  crimes.  He  began  to  with¬ 
draw,  one  by  one,  the  privileges  which  the  Huguenots  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  ;  restricting  them  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir  wor¬ 
ship,  and  reviving  many  of  the  penal  enactments  which  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  had,  for  a  season,  suspended.  Stealthily  and 
surely  he  proceeded  with  his  plan  of  restriction  and  persecution, 
in  the  hope  that  severe  treatment  would  induce  the  Protes¬ 
tants  to  abjure  their  o])inions,  and  seek  reconciliation  with  the 
Romish  Church  :  but  disgusted  and  irritated  that  the  conver- 
sions  were  few  and  slow — for  it  is  always  easier  to  abolish  than 
to  limit  religious  liberties — he  determined  to  act  upon  the  atro¬ 
cious  sentiment  of  Hachiavel,  ‘II  ne  faut  pas  faire  le  crime  a 
demi.’  Presenting  to  Europe  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  king 
conspiring  against  his  own  subjects — in  sad  imitation  of  Charles 
IX. — he  resolved  to  root  out  tlie  Protestant  heresy  entirelv  from 
Ids  dominions.  \Vith  this  intention,  he  devoted  the  private  fund 
of  the  crown — the  droit  de  retjale — to  purchase  the  conversion 
of  the  Huguenots.  These  moneys  he  entrusted  to  Pelisson,  him¬ 
self  a  renegade,  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  several  bishops 
of  the  kingdom  to  remit  to  him  the  list  of  the  convert.s,  and  ot 
the  prices  ]>aid  to  them.  Many  of  the  reformed  were  wretchedly 
poor;  and,  in  those  who  abamioned  their  faith,  their  poverty,  not 
their  will,  induced  them  to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  their  Church. 
As  interest  has  generally  a  more  direct  influence  on  human  con¬ 
duct  than  conscience,  Pelisson  was  marvellously  successful.  At 
court,  it  was  said  that  his  golden  elocpicnce  w  as  less  learned  than 
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that  of  Bossuet,  but  far  more  efficacious.  Tlie  conversions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  rapid  enough  for  the  tiery  zeal  of  the  king ;  and 
as  continuance  in  crime  facilitates  its  performance,  the  cruel 
monarch  readily  accpiiesced  in  the  suggestion  of  Louvois — UVy 
'ni^lcr  da  milititire — to  mix  up  the  army  with  it.  The  horrible 
means  of  conversion,  ‘  dragoonings  ’ — ‘  dragonnades ' — were  im- 
meiliately  adopted.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  marched  to 
the  Protestant  districts,  in  order  that  the  officei*s  and  troopers 
might  be  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  unhap})y  reformers ;  and 
the  king  published  an  ordinance,  that  all  of  them,  who  became 
converts,  should  be  exempt  for  two  years  from  lodging  men-at- 
aniis.  Tlie  military  niffians — the  privates  taken  from  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  and  their  officers  obscene  debauchees,  who  abhorred 
their  victims  most  of  all  for  their  purity  of  life — were  urged  on, 
by  the  popish  priests,  to  crimes  which  were  eipialled,  as  they 
were  avenged,  a  little  more  tlian  a  century  afterwards,  in  the 
horrors  of  the  revolution  ;  the  priests  themselves  marching  with 
the  columns,  and  adding  the  Hame  of  religious  zeal  to  the  brutal 
fury  of  the  soldiery,  to  whom  every  violence  was  j)ermitted,  ex¬ 
cepting  rape  and  murder.  The  ‘  dragonnades' began  in  1681. 
So  long  as  the  inmates  of  a  house  could  appease  the  intruders 
quartered  on  them  by  money  and  wine,  they  suffered  but  little 
personal  injury ;  but  when  these  were  exhausted,  the  furnituro 
was  seized,  the  ornaments  were  torn  from  the  hair  and  dresses 
of  the  Protestant  ladies,  and  their  houses  stiipped  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  which  were  then  either  appropriated  by  the  officers,  or 
publicly  sold.  If,  after  such  losses,  the  sufferei*s  refused  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Romish  Churcli,  they  were  cnielly  tortured  and  dis¬ 
honoured.  The  dragoons  draggt‘d  the  women  by  the  hair  to  the 
nearest  churches,  scorched  their  feet  and  hands  before  slow  fires, 
seized  them  by  the  lips  witli  red-hot  j)incers,  and  infiicted  upon 
them  that  hon  ible  punishment  of  compulsory  wakefulness,  the 
origination  of  which  is  attributable  to  the  Chinese, — bands  of  men 
relieving  one  another,  to  prevent  their  victims  Ironi  sleeping. 
Tlie  officers  vied  with  their  men  in  the  |x*rpetration  of  these 
atrocious  cruelties,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  worthy  prede¬ 
cessors  of  the  monsters  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre.  Such 
Siwage  methods  of  conversion,  continued  in  use  for  several  years, 
couhl  not  be  ultimately  unsuccessful.  Many  of  the  Huguenots 
yielded,  and  abjured  their  faith. 

‘  Ill-fated  race !  the  softening  ai*ts  of  Peace, 

Whate’er  the  humanizing  muses  teach  ; 

**#«** 

Kind  equal  rule,  the  government  of  laws, 

And  all-proteeting  Freedom,  which  alone 

Sustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  Man; 

These  were  not  theirs.* 
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But  few  men  have  courage  to  ])e  heroes  in  spite  of  losses  and 
sufferings ;  fewer  still,  to  be  constant  even  unto  death  :  for  the 
‘  army  of  martyrs'  is  after  all  but  a  small  battalion.  Human 
nature  prefers  an  undisturbed  ajiostacy  to  a  dangerous  fidelity 
and  it  is  rare,  except  in  the  first  ages  of  Christ imiitv, — rare  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  an  entire  sect  has  maintained  itself 
for  a  lengthened  period,  against  energetic  ))ersecution.  Louvois 
was  all  but  completely  successful  in  his  dragonnades.  'blie  Pro¬ 
testant  communities  were  driven  abroad  or  annihilated.  The 
Huguenots,  robbed,  beaten,  imprisoned,  and,  in  many  instances, 
dreadfully  maimed,  were  converted  by  terror  ;  so  that,  .Madame 
de  S^vigne  wrote  to  her  cousin,  ‘  Father  Bourdaloue  is  going,  by 
the  king’s  order,  to  preach  at  Montpellier,  and  in  those  ]>rovinees 
where  so  many  persons  have  become  converts  without  knowing 
why.  Father  Bourdaloue  will  teach  them  why,  and  will  make 
good  Catholics  of  them.  Hitherto,  the  dragroons  have  been  very 
good  missionaries;  it  is  hu'  the  teachers  no\v  to  make  the  work 
perfect.'  Popish  fury  all  but  <juench(‘d  the  light  of  protestantism 
in  the  south  of  France  ;  but,  from  that  period  to  tin*  ])resent 
horr,  tnie  religion,  either  individually  or  socially,  has  scarcely 
existed  in  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  btdieving  that  protestantism  was  almost  extinct, 
proceeded  to  complete  its  destruction  by  revoking,  in  1  hiSo,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  chief  provisions  of  this  act  of  revocation 
w^ere,  that  Protestant  temjdes  were  to  be  demolished  ;  their  wor¬ 
ship  to  cease  ;  their  ministei*s,  who  refused  to  conform,  were  to 
quit  the  kingdom  in  fifteen  days,  or  be  sent  to  the  galleys ;  all 
other  Huguenots  forbidden  to  leave  France;  ainl  their  schools 
to  be  closed  throughout  the  kingdom.  After  this  proclamation, 
nothing  remained  to  the  surviving  Protestants  but  to  seek  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  furv  of  their  king  in  foreign  lands ;  although 
the  severest  penalties  were  incurred  even  by  the  atteiiipt  to 
escape.  Marshal  Schoinberg  and  De  Ruvigny  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  (piit  France.  Louis  XIV.  sent  for  the  Huguenot 
admiral,  Diupiesne,  then  eighty  years  of  «age,  the  compieror  of 
the  gallant  Ruyter,  and  the  Nelson  of  the  French  navy,  and 
re<]uosted  him  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Romish  churcii. 
Pointing  to  his  white  hair,  the  admiml  said,  ‘  For  sixty  years, 
•sire,  I  have  rendered  unto  Ctcsar  that  which  I  owe  to  CVsar; 
sutfbr  me  still  to  render  unto  God  what  I  owe  to  CtoiI.’  Ihe 
veteran  was  pennitted  to  remain  in  the  country  to  which  his 
victories  had  given  great  glorv.  ^1.  Baudin,  the  brave  and 
accomplished  maritime  prefect  at  Toulon,  published,  during  the 
last  year,  an  affecting  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  wdio  w^ere  punished  at  the  galleys  for  attempting  to 
leave  their  native  land — a  narrative  which,  for  evident  truthful- 
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uess,  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  that  distinguished  officer,  pre¬ 
senting  a  just  idea  of  the  endurance  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners, 
the  subjects  of  that  detested  monarch  whose  reign  has  been 
unliappily  regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  France.  But  neither 
tlm^ats  nor  inflictions  could  stay  the  tide  of  French  emigration, 
which  was  directed  to  Prussia,  England,  America,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,  wherever,  in  fact,  the  Protestants  could  find  a 
refuge  from  the  cruel  zeal  of  their  king.  Jt  is  difficult,  at  the 
present  day,  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  persons  whom  the 
I'cvocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  compelled  to  quit  the  French 
territory.  Probably,  the  estimate  of  M.  Sisinondi  is  not  far  from 
the  truth,  that  400,000  citizens  were  exiled  from  the  kingdom. 
When  it  was  too  late,  Louis  XIV.  ])erceived,  to  some  extent,  the 
evil  he  had  done.  The  calamities  he  had  ])roduced,  the  wrongs 
and  sorrows,  he  could  nev  er  in  this  world  fully  know.  His  cruel 
revocation  lost  to  France  her  best  blood — the  ablest  ilesigners 
and  manufacturers — the  ))urest  and  most  industrious  of  her 
citizens — and  that  mercantile  energy  which,  if  it  had  been  un¬ 
impeded,  would  have  made  her  navy  j)owerful  and  n*spected  on 
every  sea.  Since  tliese  relentless  persecutions,  originateil  and 
coinj)leted  by  its  king,  France  has  never  [)Ossessed  assured  and 
enduring  traiupiillity,  and  its  crown  has  been,  more  or  less,  a  crown 
of  thorns.  So  justly  has  the  Great  Ruler,  who  ])resides  over 
thi  s  world’s  affairs,  orilained  that  the  wickedness  of  a  king  should 
react  upon  his  children  who  succeed  him.  Retribution  may  be 
delayed,  but  it  arrives  at  last  even  to  monarchs. 

The  church  of  Rome,  true  to  her  character  of  a  thousand 
yeais,  is  ever  uuscnq)ulous  as  to  the  means,  so  that  her  policy  be 
successful ;  and,  in  her  zeal  to  destroy  })rotestantism,  cured  not 
what  evils  were  inflicted  upon  the  kingtlom,  so  that  the  reformers' 
communities  were  destroyed.  Even  Bossuet,  blinded  by  the 
system  to  which  he  belonged,  exclaimed,  ‘  Let  us  ex}>and  our 
hearts  in  praises  of  the  ])iety  of  Louis.  Let  us  say  ....  thanks  to 
you,  heresy  is  no  more.  God  alone  could  have  worked  this 
marvel.  Ring  of  Heaven,  preserve  the  king  of  earth  :  it  is  the 
prayer  of  the  church;  it  is  the  ju'ayer  of  the  bishops.'  This  was 
an  unhappy  repetition  of  the  language  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon; 
but  Bossuet,  probably,  was  tts  much  influenced  by  the  hope  of 
the  material  favours  of  the  court  as  by  zeal  for  his  own  j>arty. 
In  the  ruins  of  temjdes,  the  plunder  of  the  Huguenots,  the  un¬ 
utterable  sorrows  of  the  refugees,  ^lassillon,  Flechier,  and  the 
mo.st  elorpient  of  the  French  ecclesiastics,  one  and  all,  blasphe- 
niously  announced  that  they  l>eheld  the  hand  of  God  At  Rome, 

‘  with  serv  ice  high  and  anthem  clear,'  Innocent  XL  offered  public 
thanks  for  the  victory  of  the  church,  in  that  gorgeous  fane  where, 
a  few  years  before,  Ids  predecessor  had  thanked  heaven  that 
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thousands  of  the  best  men  in  France  were  murdered  on  the 
dread  Bartholomew  night,  and  medals  were  struck  in  honour  of 
the  French  monarch,  whose  peitidy  and  cruelty  the  pontiff 
delighted  to  acknowledge,  and  whose  bloody  hand  had  (luenched 
in  his  dominions  the  light  of  truth.  Thus,  the  Romish  church 
has  ever  been  consistent  in  her  policy,  and  in  the  means  she  has 
adopted  for  its  success ;  and  there  she  still  exists,  incessantly 
intriguing,  sanctioning  murder,  fomenting  discord,  a  ruinous  anil 
shameful  anomaly  in  the  civilized  world. 

Multitudes  of  the  unfortunate  refugees  hastened  to  establish 
themselves  in  Prussia, — soldiers,  gentlemen,  literary  men,  artists, 
and  many  of  the  ])astors.  Among  the  latter,  Abbadie,  of  whose 
‘  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  Madame  de 
Sdvigne  said,  ‘  It  is  the  most  divine  of  all  books.'  To  all  classes 
of  the  emigrants,  the  ablest  and  worthiest  of  French  citizens,  Pnissia 
gave  a  hearty  welcome.  At  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  in  Berlin 
alone,  there  were  10,000  of  the  refugees,  nobles,  military  men,  and 
artisans.  The  desolation  of  one  country  has  sometimes  led  to 
the  improvement  of  another ;  and  the  infusion,  into  the  nide 
popidation  of  Prussia,  of  French  ideas,  handicrafts,  refinement, 
and  fashions,  tendcHl  more  directly  to  strengthen  and  ndine  that 
rising  commonwealth,  than  its  military  successes,  or  the  government 
of  its  patriotic  nders;  so  that,  Berlin  became  to  northern  Germany 
what  Paris  had  long  been  to  western  Euro|Xi — the  ])lace  where 
the  arts  w’ere  ha])])ily  cultivated,  and  where  civilization  was  in 
perfection.  The  refugees,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  literary 
culture,  improved  the  (piality  of  the  German  mind.  The 
Huguenot,  La  Fleur,  had  founded  the  French  Institute  at  Halle, 
and  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  transformed  it  into  an  electoral 
university.  One  of  the  results  of  the  French  immigration  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Literature  in  Berlin,  in  1700,  and  of  which  the  illustrious 
Leibnitz  was  the  first  president.  The  descendants  of  the  Irench 
refugees  have  exercised,  and  are  still  exercising,  gi'cat  intluence 
upon  the  literature  and  politics  of  Pnissia.  Chamisso,  author  of 
the  well-known  book,  ‘  Peter  Schlemihl Dubois-Reymoiul,  the 
physical  philosopher;  Ancillon,  the  late  secretary  of  state ;  the 
admirable  jurist,  Savigny ;  La  Motte-Foiupid,  the  author  of  the 
graceful  and  popular  romance  of  ‘  Undine ;'  Michelet,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Berlin  professor;  the  painters,  Jordan  and  Piiscal, whose 

works  are  so  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent — these  and  many 
more,  the  descendants  of  the  Protestant  refuge€‘S,  are  the  strength 
and  glory  of  Pnissia.  It  had  been  happy  for  France,  if  the  root 
of  scions  so  good  and  fair,  had  remained  in  the  French  father¬ 
land ;  but,  as  an  eminent  historian  of  France  w  rote,  in  the  last 
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century, — ‘  It  is  a  matter  for  humiliation  that  might  has  always 
prevailed  over  wisdom/ 

^lultitudes  of  the  refugees  found  an  asylum  in  England.  From 
the  pc'riod  of  the  reformation,  this  country  had  always  been 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  French  Protestants.  Elizabeth 
had  sent  her  forces  to  aid  them  in  their  struggle ;  and  her  assist- 
ance  of  Henry  IV.,  endeavouring  to  make  head  against  the 
League  and  the  king  of  Spain,  was  of  considerable  service  to 
that  monarch.  James  I.  had  promised  to  helj)  the  Huguenots; 
anil  his  son  and  successor  encouraged  the  unhaj)j)y  Roehellese 
by  promises  of  protection  and  support,  which,  however,  the 
intrigues  and  follies  of  the  English  court  prevented  him  from 
rendering.  The  failure  of  that  })romise,  and  the  subsequent  sur¬ 
render  of  Rochelle  increased  the  bitterness  of  feelinir  which  was 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  between  the  king  and  his  parliament, 
who  regarded  the  Huguenots  as  persecuted  brethren,  to  whom 
every  |)ossible  assistance  should  be  nuidered  in  their  tremendous 
stniggle.  But  when  that  conflict  terminated,  and  French  Pro¬ 
testantism  was  stricken  down  by  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  Louis, 
it  was  natural  that  the  exiles  should  repair  to  England,  the 
country  in  which  their  principles  were  supreme,  and  whose  forces 
had  assisted  them,  however  feebly,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Thou¬ 
sands  who  had  fled  from  the  horrors  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Biir- 
tholoinew  had  sought  shelter  in  this  kingdom,  whose  insular 
position  and  maritime  power  rendered  them  safe  from  pursuit, 
and  among  whose  citizens  the  exiles  could  cultivate  the  arts  of 
industry,  and  exercise  their  religious  rites  undisturbed.  So  early 
as  the  year  1550,  a  French  church  had  been  founded  in  London, 
in  tlie  l)rief  but  happy  reign  of  E<lward  VI.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  French  residents  in  that  city  obtained  the  cha|)el  of  St. 
Anthony,  in  Threadueedle-strei‘t.  During  the  earlier  ])art  of 
Elizal)eth*s  reign,  the  French  Protestants  in  London  amounted 
to  persons ;  but  the  persecutions  of  Charles  IX.  produced  so 
many  accessions  to  their  number,  that  additional  places  of  w'or- 
ship  became  necessary.  The  refugees  observed  their  owui  method 
of  service,  w  hich  was  that  which  obtained,  more  or  less,  among 
all  the  reformed  churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  Anglican 
establishment.  This  freedom  was  offensive  to  the  harsh  and 
malignant  zealot,  Laud,  wdio,  jealous  of  the  liberty  and  noncon¬ 
formity  of  the  exiles,  ]>roceeded  to  harass  them  on  their  refusal 
to  use  the  Anglican  ritual.  Already,  there  w'ere  French  churches 
at  f Canterbury,  Norwich,  Southampton,  Rye,  Winchelsea,  &c. ; 
and,  at  their  synod  in  London,  resolutely  refusing  to  yiehl  to  a 
tyranny,  in  resi.stance  to  which  in  their  fatherland  they  had 
*  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,*  many  of  them  were  dissolved  by 
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•  r>ri>liit.p’s  coiiimauil.  Cromwell,  Cluules  11.,  aud  I 

the  sanguinary  p  ,  refin'ce  elmrclies  in  England,  which  | 

his  successor,  proU.  ranidlv  augmented,  t  hat,  .luring  the  I 

ten  years  winch  s0,000  exiles  New  churches 

there  were  ni  England  not  less  twenty-six 

were  formed  m  P‘  ^^hich,  that  of  Leicester-tields, 

vv-ere  f'tterwards  ad  ’  lefugees  si‘ttle.l  m  the 

Saurm  unmbtereiL  -rnilinL^  and  ecclesia-stical  communities 

English  counties,  country  scholars,  artists, 

which  long  flourished,  °  ^  refinement  which 

manufacturers  and  much  of 

appear  l' Vj y '““came  sensible  of  the  great  loss  Mduch  had 

accrued  to  his  kingdom  from 

and  best  subjects,  he  ^tt  emiiarls  were  .lispatched.  to  lure 
England,  shrewd  and  pol  t  promises,  which,  however 

back  the  exiles  by  the  mo.b  |1  ndugoes  should 

the  king  had  no  ,  thouSiml  of  the  fugitives  were 

have  returned,  iwenty  sever  paritv  of  the  people  among 

dependent,  for  «'M>1«>>-  ;  «u.l  restora- 

whoin  they  had  ot  ,  an  1  influence  some  of  them, 

tion  to  their  rights  as  citi/em ,  .  ^  perhaps  not  more  than 

A.  few  only  returned  to  then  j  ‘  Ban  illon,  the  agents 

five  hundred  '  rted  ^everv  influence  to  lead  hack 

of  Lt.uis  in  n^ther^  “  ' "f 

the  refugees.  'I  he  oouth^t  «  the  -  A  weak-minded  man  the 

consistent  with  hm  genei^cl^  and  un- 

^Hve  of  sin>erstition,  in  the  lu  ^  be  a  ftttinjJC  uistni- 

scmimlous  as  the  emissanes  of  Lou  s  designs,  .bnucs, 

n3  to  as.sist  in  the  «ooooM>L>^  ‘o^omt  t  theu^ 

althoingh  he  had  which  he’ had  promised  them 

from  the  refugees  many  Wished  a  book  narrating  he 

T\ie  exiled  Claiuk,  lu  \  in  France.  L)® 

Xliie.  .I.C  “Su  «1  .!»  “ 

Vrcncli  ambassador  demandL  '  1  iiecessarv  to 

Emdand.  .lames  eagerly  assentet ,  .  ,j^p^  a  matter.  'Ihe 

rom’oke  his  council  in  reterence  to  s^  1  j  >g  i)ook  slmuld 

sri .vpo-i .!» T i; 

to-v'e's »;  rs.a; 

Xcti  attiicke.1 ;  .Vliy  sUoul.l  “pastor  «»* 

..ft/rr  the  hook  of  the  renowned  Ehaicii  i 

the  Executioner,  at  the  expressing  our  a.hm- 

\Ve  cannot  conclude  this  f  '  yreiich  Erotestaut  E'  fuge^- 

„,i„„  ot  tltir  .)*  e  'trL  .  ™  vSm»“  •>' 

Since  the  publication  ot  tlie  two 
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‘  History  of  Knglaiul/  work  has  a])poarod  in  Europe  at  once 
so  able  and  so  valuable  as  the  present.  It  were  not  oidy  un- 
i^Tateful,  but  irrational,  in  us  not  to  revere  the  three  hundred 
thousand  exiles,  who  gave  up  both  country  and  j>roperty  to  main¬ 
tain  their  religious  intogrity  and  freedom  ;  and  it  were  incon¬ 
sistent  with  ourselves  not  to  welcome  this  admirable  history  of 
their  fidelity  and  sutierings.  It  has  been  well  tor  England, 
and  for  the  gt^neral  interests  of  liberty  and  of  good  government, 
‘that  such  as  these  have  lived  and  died.'  ^1.  Weiss,  the  accom¬ 
plished  French  profes.sor,  needs  no  coinmendation  from  us.  He, 
with  M.  Guizot,  is  highly  ranked  among  the  illustrious  historians 
of  France,  as  profound  and  elegant  as  V  oltaire,  without  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  his  intidelity.  Tliiswork  will  be  as  much  admired 
in  London  as  in  Paris,  where  its  appearance  is  most  seasonable ; 
and  we  earnestly  ho])e  that  the  emperor,  now'  allied  with  us  in 
opposing  a  barbarous  despotism  in  the  East,  w  ill  hasten  to  remove 
the  remaining  disabilities  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  w’ho,  still 
holding  the  truths  of  the  Reformation,  justly  glory  in  their  grand 
ancestry.  The  French  government  ])laced  eviay  im‘ans  at  the 
disposal  of  H.  \\  eiss,  for  obtaining  information  of  the  subsequent 
liistorv  of  the  refugees,  ddie  French  ministers  for  foreign  atlalrs 
directed  the  various  diplomatic  agents  to  assist  him  to  the  extent 
of  their  ])ow'er, — at  first.  General  La  Hitte,  and,  subsequently, 
the  accomplished  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  w'hose  state  })apers  on 
the  Eastern  (piestion  are  not  the  least  able  of  modern  times. 
The  English  government  has  much  to  learn  from  the  French,  in 
the  ])roinpt  and  efficient  service  rendered  to  literary  men  in  their 
forei  gn  i  1 1  vest  i  gat  ions. 

o  o  . 

The  present  W'ork  is  admirably  translated  by  ^Ir.  Frederick 
Hardman,  who  has  meritoriously  placed  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  elegant  narratives  of  modern  times  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
French  language,  so  rich  in  noble  histories.  M.  W^eiss's  volume 
will  be  gratefully  read  by  all  intelligent  persons,  who  value  good 
principles  heroically  maintained. 
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Aut.  hi. — The  Coal  Mines:  their  Bangers  and  Means  of  Safvty 
liV  James  Mather.  8vo.  pp.  102.  Longman,  Hrown  and  ('o.  Is.jij. 

2.  The  dig  of  London  Corporation  Jnquirg.  Ly  Alexander  Pullinir 

Esep,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Svo.  pp.  Is.  Loudoir. 
llatelnird. 

3.  Iteport  of  the  Investigation  into  the  Affairs  of  the  Munidiml  Cor¬ 

poration  of  Xewcastle-vpon-Tgne,  before  His  Majesty's  Commis¬ 
sioners,  at  the  Guildhall,  Xetrcasfle,  1833.  8vo.  pp.  1 10.  Pub- 
lished  at  the  Journal  OlHce,  Newcastle. 

4.  Admiralty  Inquiry  under  the  Preliminary  Inquiries  Act.  Tvue 

Navigation  Bill.  Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  pp.  571.  ls.38. 

5.  Xorth  and  South  Shields  Gazette.  1853. 

0.  An  Account  of  the  Gross  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Xewcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  puhlished  annually  for  tin* 
last  Forty  Years.  South  Shields:  puhlished  by  Hugh  M‘(  oil. 
1810. 

Many  reasons  conspire  at  the  present  time  to  induce  us  to 
request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  (piestions  : — 
Why  are  C(»als  so  scarce  and  dear?  How  are  they  to  he  made 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  ? 

Among  the  temporary  reasons  for  entering  on  the  inquiry  now, 
we  may  mention,  1st,  that  the  extraordinary  price  of  coals  in 
London  during  the  late  severe  winter  has  drawn  general  attention 
to  the  subject.  The  fact  that  coals,  usually  sold  in  London  river 
at  14ts\  or  15.s\  per  ton,  were  sold  for  35s*.  (the  thermometer  being 
at  zer(i),  and  that,  when  the  collier  fleet  arrived  in  the  Thames 
on  the  0th  and  12th  of  January  last,  the  metropidis  was  at  the 
starving-}>oint  for  fuel,  and  the  manufacturers  of  gas  were  think¬ 
ing  of  chasing  their  works,  these  facts  have  awakened  the  most 
lively  and  general  interest  in  the  subject,  and  given  rise  to  many 
attempts  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  for  the  future.  Associa¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  ;  deputations  have  been  dispatched  to 
government ;  corporation  commission  inquiries  have  been  pressed 
liome  ;  memorials  on  the  oppres.sive  taxes  on  coal,  both  in  the 
Tyne  and  the  Thame.s,  have  been  prepared  ;  and  altogether  much 
wholesome  heat  and  light  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  freezing 
and  darkness  which  threatened  London  last  January. 

2nd.  Very  soon,  perhajis  before  this  paper  sees  the  ligld,  the 
Report  of  tile  “  Shipping  Dues  Commis.sion,''  on  the  subject  ot 
the  local  dues  which  hara.ss  our  commerce  (among  the  very  ^^o^^t 
of  which  are  the  various  imposts  on  coal),  will  be  presented  to 
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Parliament,  and  public  feeling  will  be  reiiuired  to  second  the 
eftorts  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  their  etibrts  to  abolish  tliese  anti¬ 
quated  imposts,  and  to  carry  out  in  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  each  other  at  home  the  free-trade  principles  already  esta¬ 
blished  in  our  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  wwld. 

old.  Not  a  sabre  has  fallen  nor  a  shot  been  tired,  yet  the 
income-tax  is  doubled  to  begin  with.  Indirect  taxation  is  out  of 
favour  (we  fear  not  for  long),  and  every  one,  from  Mr.  Hume  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  talks  of  paying  as  well  as  fighting  our  way  through 
this  war.  We  suspect  the  Czar  will  change  all  this ; — but  what 
principally  concerns  us  at  ]n’esent  is  to  show"  how"  neces.sary  it  is 
for  the  nation — how"  much  it  is  the  interest  of  government — to 
relieve  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  all  unjust  local  dues, 
all  imposts,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  may  be,  from  w’hich  the 
commerce  does  not  derive  an  eipiivalent  benefit,  and,  by  [lermit- 
ting  no  indirect  taxation  but  that  of  the  State,  to  enable  trade  to 
gain  the  elasticity  wdiich  is  the  result  of  freedom,  and  .so  qualify 
it  to  bear,  w"ithout  injury,  a  fuller  share  of  the  national  bunlens 
than  its  present  trammelled  condition  will  permit.  To  no  one 
article  of  consumption  or  commerce  in  Great  Britain  is  this  last 
remark  so  applicable  as  to  coal. 

Such  are  some  of  the  temporary  reasons  for  our  wish  to  attract 
the  readers  attention  to  a  subject  which  is,  how'ever,  one  of 
perennial  interest  and  importance.  Every  <jne  is  aware  that,  as 
an  article  of  dome.stic  and  foreign  commerce,  coal  is  one  of  the 
ino.st  important  to  Great  Britain.  As  the  raw  material  of 
warmth,  light,  and  comfort,  it  .stand.s — along  wdth  the  ‘  staff  of 
life,'  and  the  light  of  Heaven — in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
neces.saries  of  life.  As  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  poorest 
man  as  the  bread  he  (‘ats  and  the  air  ho  breathe.s,  it  ought  to  be 
as  free  from  taxation  as  either  of  these.  As  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  other  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  humble  cookery  of  the 
peasiint  to  the  pow"er  which  impels  the  steam-fleet  through  the 
Baltic;  as  the  material  wliich  cooks  and  clothes,  which  rends  the 
rocks  asunder,  and  tears  through  the  ice-field.s,  and  speeds 
swiftly  over  the  motionle.ss  molten  silver  of  the  Line,  jiast  the 
helpless  Heet,  wdiose  sails  hang  idly  in  the  still  sultry  air ;  as  the 
power  wdiich  thu.s,  bursting  through  all  obstructions,  links  together 
the  nations  of  the  w'orld ;  w  hich  prints  and  <liffuses  the  ideas 
that  move  the  w"orld, — as  that  power,  and  far  more,  eoAL  is  not 
only  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  modern  civilization, 
but  wdth  its  brother  iron,  in  the  hands  of  enlightened  England,  it 
is  the  true  reformer,  regenerator,  and  jirotestaiitiser  of  the  world  ! 
Let  the  reader  reflect,  and  he  will  find  this  to  be  no  flight  of 
fancy,  but  a  clear  and  simple  truth. 
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To  make  an  ailicle  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  un¬ 
necessarily  scarce  and  dear,  surely  siivours  of  cmelty  and  impiety 
to  weaken  the  power  hy  w  hich  Britain  is  enabled  to  keep  hVr 
place  in  the  van  of  civilization,  nay,  on  which  her  very  existence 

as  one  of  the  ^eat  natioiLS,  if  not  as  a  nation  at  aU,  dejjonds _ 

surely  nothing  but  the  last  and  most  pressing  state  necessity  can 

justify  such  a  course.  No  state  necessity,  however,  exists  here _ 

such  as  poor  Charles  I.  had  or  thought  he  had  for  demand¬ 
ing  the  gifts  he  received  from  Newcastle,  and  other  large  towns 
in  exchange  for  his  royal  charters  to  burden  the  coal  trade  and 
many  other  honest  trades  in  England  ; — no  such  ‘  state  necessity’ 
as  induced  him  to  say  to  that  most  memorable  and  honourable 
parliament  to  whom  w^e  owe  the  Petition  of  Right,  ‘  as  for  ton¬ 
nage  and  poundage,  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  w^ant' — no  such  ‘  state 
necessity'  now  stands  in  the  w^ay  of  the  rejdy  ihcn  given,  by 
that  second  Magna  Cliaiia  of  the  liberties  of  Britons,  to  all  mere 
monarch-given  charter  law' ;  but  which  rejdy,  involving  as  it 
does  the  marrow'  of  all  constitutional  law,  that  no  one  shall  be 
taxed  against  his  consent  given  by  his  representative,  nor  with¬ 
out  receiving  some  benefit  for  the  taxation,  is  unfortunately  only 
now',  in  these  latter  elays,  beginning  to  reach  the  coal  trade,  and 
the  corporations  of  Newcastle  and  London,  by  which  that  trade 
has  been  so  long  wronged  and  oppressed. 

Tt  is  only  in  these  latter  days,  we  siiy,  that  the  force  and  truth 
of  the  glorious  principles  of  that  great  parliament,  which  w  on  for 
us  the  Petition  of  Right,  are  beginning  to  be  duly  felt,  and  that 
the  echo  of  the  W'ords  of  Sidney,  Vane,  Harrington,  Promwell, 
and  (as  his  mouthpiece  and  secretary)  ^lilton,  is  beginning  to 
return  to  us  w'ith  a  power  greater  than  that  of  their  first  utter¬ 
ance.  It  is  very'  sad  to  discover,  that  the  vaunted  wisdom  of 
modem  times  is  but  an  echo  from  Hhe  dark  ages' of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  that  Richard  II.  enacted  a  freer  trade  far  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Aberdeen  ministry  conjoined  have  yet 
effected  and  that  by  the  mere  accident  of  a  day,  a  Tyneside 


*  ‘bo  it  raactod  that  all  luercliants,  aliens^  aacl  dciiisons,  and  all  other  and 
rvm*  of  them,  of  what  estate  or  condition  tliey  be,  w  hicli  w  ill  i)uv  or  ^‘11  coni, 
wine  avoirdupois,  flesh,  fish,  and  all  other  victual,  or  otlicr  inerdiandisi's,  and 
all  other  things  vendihle,  from  whcncexctrrer  thej/  come,  in  whatever  place  theif 
jilense,  be  it  city,  borough,  towni,  port  of  the  sea,  fair,  market ,  or  ot her  pla^ 
within  this  realm,  within  franehhe  or  without,  may  freely,  or  witliout  di^tu^)• 
anee,  sell  the  same  to  whom  they  please,  well  to  foreufners  as  to  deimons, 
except  to  enemit‘s  of  tlic  king  and  iiis  resins.* — Stat.  lltli  Kiehard  11.,  7,  and 
the  l  ull  Richard  11.,  If 

This  statute,  in  eonseqnenee  of  a  petition  from  the  TiOrds  and  Commons,  wa-s 
corroborated  in  Richard  III. ’s  time ;  it  was  t lie  result  of  the  ‘engrossing  o 
merchandise  into  private  hands  which  prevented  all  just — i.  c.,  free  trade.  '  f 
arc  not  so  far  advanced  now  as  then. 
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reformer,  and  friend  of  cheap  and  free  fuel,  missed,  two  hundred 
years  aijo,  the  alx)lition  of  the  taxes  on  coal,  which  the  metropolis 
is  now  so  loudly  clainourin<^  tor,  and  the  government  seems  at 
last  resolved  to  etfect.*  We  liave,  too,  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Sliakspeare  s  word, 

‘  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,’ 

in  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  the  ^eody  t}Tant  John  (the  first 
author,  it  is  said,  of  charters  for  gain),  and  the  ‘divine  right'  of 
the  Stuarts,  who  were,  in  soul  as  in  time,  the  true  successors  of 
the  monopolist  apostle  King  John,  are  still  lingering  among  us. 
Over  all  the  chartered  privileges  given  to  small  sections  of  their 
subjects  by  the  long  roll  of  feudal  sovereigns,  the  spirit  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  broods  like  an  obscene  bird  of  plunder  over  her  yelling 
young ;  but,  while  other  birds  and  boasts  of  prey  have  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  advance  of  civilization,  this  vulture  of  monopoly, 
cherished  and  defended  by  the  old  corporations,  has  gone  on 
rearing  her  ravenous  brood,  and  sending  them  forth  to  prey  on 
the  weak  and  defenceless.  For  it  is  the  poor  artizan,  the  pinched 
widow  and  orphan,  the  straitened  sons  of  toil,  who  suft’er  most, 
eventually,  from  such  ^ndture  monopolies  as  this  of  coal,  just  as 
the  weakest  lambs  of  a  flock  fall  before  the  birds  of  prey. 

The  London  City  Commission  Report  has  been  presented  to 
parliament,  and  it  recommends,  amongst  many  other  things,  an 
abolition  of  the  heavy  and  disgraceful  taxes  on  coal,  which  the 
London  cor|ioration  lias  been  long  accustomed  to  le\y. 

On  the  Tyne,  too,  various  changes  have  been  going  on  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  tendency  of  all  which  is  to  bring  about 
free-trade  in  fuel ;  and  the  Report  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  local  dues  on  shi])ping,  which  will  also  soon  be 
presented  to  ])arliament,  will  help  to  clear  the  way  for  a  complete 
abolition  of  taxation  on  this  prime  necessiiry  of  life. 

Tliere  are  other  causes,  besides  the  taxes  of  the  cor|)orations, 
of  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  coal,  to  which  W’e  shall  briefly 
allude,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  a  tolerably  full  view  of  all 
the  burdens  which  press  u])on  it,  and  be  enabled  to  aid,  as 
o])portunity  arises,  in  getting  them  removed.  For,  as  this  is  not 
at  all  a  local  cpiestion,  but  one  affecting  all  to  wdioin  light  and 


*  An  able,  patriotic,  and  most  detennined  n'fonner  on  tlic  Tyne,  in  tlic  days 
of  tlic  Coininonwcullh,  Ibdpli  (iardner  by  name,  op|H)sed  from  North  Shields, 
the  monopoly  of  Newcastle  in  tlic  sale  of  coal.  He  snfTcred  much  in  the  cause 
^im])risonment  and  spoiling  of  his  croods — but  very  nearly  succeeded  in  free¬ 
ing?  the  coal-trade  from  the  heavy  Newcastle  taxation.  On  the  very  day 
(l-2th  DecemlKT,  lOSli)  on  which  Lromwell  dismissed  his  parliament,  the  case 
of  the  Tyne  wu.s  to  hayc  been  settled,  and  coal-ducs  almlislied. 
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warmth  are  necessary,  the  whole  nation  is  interested,  and  should 
exert  itself  through  its  representatives  and  the  press  in  abolishiufr 
the  injustice.  ° 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  within  moderate  bounds,  we  shall 
confine  our  inquiries  to  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Thames,  and  to  the 
various  imposts  which  press  on  the  coal  trade  in  these  the  great 
coal-producing  and  coal-consuming  districts  of  England. 

The  burdens  on  coal,  which  a  wiser  legislation  might  remove 
and  a  better  conservancy  of  our  mines  and  rivers  might  prevent 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

1st.  The  expense  caused  by  the  unnecessary  loss  of  life  in  the 
coal  mines,  and  the  waste  which  results  from  want  of  education 
among  the  miners,  and  from  the  ignorance  or  recklessness  of 
many  of  the  superintendents. 

2nd.  The  heavy  burdens  on,  and  great  obstructions  to,  the 
passage  of  the  coal  from  the  pit-mouth  to  the  jdace  of  shipment 
caused  by  WAYLELWES,  and  various  feudal  imposts  known  in  the 
north  by  barbarous  names,  the  tendency  of  all  of  which  is  to 
hamper  the  trade,  to  foster  the  monopoly  which  pervades  it,  and 
conse(piently  to  enhance  the  })rice  of  coal. 

ord.  The  oppressive  duties  on  shipping  coals  and  unship})ing 
ballast  in  the  river  Tyne.  The  borough  of  Newcastle-on-Tvno — 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  landlords  of  Newcastle-oii-Tyne, 
have  taken  to  pay  their  borough  rates,  during  the  last  fifty-four 
years,  at  least  a  ntillion  of  poands  sterling,  from  the  river 
fund, — almost  the  whole  of  which  sum  has  acted  as  a  tax  on 
coal. 

4th.  The  unnecessary  danger  and  destruction  to  shipping  ]>ro- 
porty,  and  to  the  lives  of  seamen,  caused  by  the  bad  conservancy 
of  the  'J'yne,  and  by  its  most  dangerous  entrance  and  bar;  all 
of  which  dangers  might,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  engineers,  have  been  removed,  and  the  Tyne  converted 
into  a  harbour  of  refuge,  for  half  the  sum  thus  taken  trom  the 
commerce  to  pay  the  rates  of  the  lamllords  of  Newcastle. 

oth.  The  oppressive  duties  pai<l  by  coal-laden  vessels  for  lights 
they  do  not  use,  and  for  harbours  of  refuge  into  w  hich  they  never 
enter. 

()th.  The  bad  conservancy  of  the  Thames,  and  the  enormous 
duties  levied  on  all  coal  entering  the  metropolis  by  the  London 
corporation. 

7th.  The  system  of  the  coal  factors  and  coal  merchants  in 
London,  the  natural  termination  of  such  a  serpent’s  coilot  mono- 
})oly ;  the  last  portion  indeed,  like  the  tail  of  a  rattlesnake,  being 
the  most  alarming  ])art  about  it. 

It  is  very  siid  to  think  that  this  unjust  taxation,  this  wdiolo 
system  of  monopoly,  is  the  work  of  corporations  established  to 
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defend  public  rights.  Most  thinking  men  are  agreed  that  our 
municipal  institutions  are  among  the  best  bulwarks  of  our 
national  liberties.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Kossuth's 
glowingeulogium  on  these  institutions,  and  how  he  traced  to  the'iii 
tlie  critical  sagacity  and  independence  with  whicli  a  Briton  is 
accustomed  to  view  the  acts  of  his  central  government.  % 
training  the  whole  mass  ot  the  peo])le,  who  liave  any  turn  tor 
public  affairs,  to  habits  of  business;  familiarizing  them  witli  the 
machinery  and  necessities  of  government;  curbing  that  ‘  igno¬ 
rant  impatience  of  taxation’  which  accompanies  ignorance  of  the 
utility,  or  otherwise  of  the  objects  to  which  taxation  is  applied; 
causing  them  to  scan  with  an  enlightened  jealousy  any  undue 
assumption  of  power  by  their  rulers,  and  rendering  them  willing 
to  submit  to  personal  sacritices  for  the  general  good,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  free,  pure,  openly  conducted  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  are  the  best  of  all  schools  for  teaching  a  ])eo]>le  the  lessons 
of  liberty,  and  enabling  them  to  submit  to  the  restraints  which 
true  freedom  recpiires.  Endowed  with  this  im])ortant  educational 
function,  in  addition  to  those  of  local  legislation  and  tinance,  how 
desirable  is  it  that  the  lessons  inculcated  by  corjKuations  should 
be  those  of  truth,  liberality,  and  honour,  not  of  corruption, 
seltishness,  and  fraud!  Originating,  however,  as  they  did  in  the 
interest  of  ]uiblic  rights  and  liberties,  corporate  communities 
were  early  led,  ])artly  by  natural  human  selfishness,  partly  by 
the  necessities  of  a  barbarous  age,  to  link  themselves  with  the 
oppressors  of  the  })ublic  libeilies,  and  to  purchase  from  preuo- 
(lATiVE  those  immunities  which  a  more  enlightened  age  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

Advancing  a  ste])  further,  and  not  contcmt  with  securing  their 
own  freedom,  they  won  by  force  or  fraud  the  power  of  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  others,  and  thus  converted  institutions 
established  for  the  public  good  into  instruments  of  public  oppres¬ 
sion,  the  mere  delegated  trusts  of  feudal  tyrannies. 

As  civilization  has  advanced,  municij)al  institutions  have  gra¬ 
dually  become  ]niritied  from  their  grosser  vices  ot  government — 
the  gallows — the  gluttony  and  drunkenness — the  shameless 
bribery  and  sfile  of  justice — the  exclusive  right  of  su|)plying 
meats,  drinks,  and  merchandises  to  neighbouring  communities — 
the  usurpation  of  ])ublic  lands  and  lucrative  jmblic  otlices  by 
private  persons — the  shameless  wjiste  of  the  cor]>orate  funds, 
only  efjualled  by  the  shameless  neglect  of  the  duties  for  which 
the  funds  were  provided— many  of  these  comipt  practices  liave 
been  of  late  years  abolished,  some  have  bci'ii  ameliorated,  and 
all  are  likely  soon  to  disappear.  In  our  own  day,  the  legislation 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill — by  in(|uiring  into  the  charters, 
remodelling  the  governments,  and  shaking  the  old  monopolies 
N.  S. — YOU  VII.  X  X 
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of  corporations,  lielped  largely  to  strip  off  from  these  iio])le  in¬ 
stitutions  the  foul  encumhrances  hy  whicli  the  strength  and 
l>eauty  of  their  proi)ortions  ha<l  heen  for  centuries  concealed  • 
anil  we  trust  that  the  next  lie  form  Bill  will  sweep  away  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  cobwebs  and  rubbish  tlnit  remain. 

For  that  ]uirpose,  how'ever,  it  wall  ])ecome  those  who  more 
especially  and  immediately  suffer  from  the  wrongs  iidlicted  by 
ancient  chartered  communities  on  the  public,  to  exert  them¬ 
selves,  and  by  petition  and  remonstrance  to  protest  against  the 
continuance  of  the  injustice,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  government 
in  their  present  resolution  to  abolish  all  “chartered  and  prescri])- 
tive”  superiority — in  atiairs  of  taxation — of  one  British  subject 
over  another.  For  all  monopoly  is  legalized  public  injustice 
between  man  and  man.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  of 
Liverj)ool,  and  all  those  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  Tvne,  are 
among  those  more  especially  and  immediately  interested  ])ersons 
to  w'hom  we  allude.  The  London  corporation  receives,  from  all 
sources,  '*>d,  levied  in  a  v:ay  which  miserably  hampers 

trade,  and  expended  in  a  way  rather  behmging  to  the  days  of 
King  dohn  than  to  those  of  C)ueeu  Victoria,  l^ivcrpool  spends 
above  00,000  per  annum,  drawm  from  the  commerce  of  the 
Mersey,  upon  the  purposes  of  the  towni;  and  during  this  present 
nineteenth  centurv,  as  before  stated,  Newcastle  has  taken  from 
the  river  Tyne  at  least  a  million  of  money  to  relieve  the  rates  of 
the  landlords  and  otherwise  to  aggrandize  herself ! 

But  having  now'  applied  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  free 
navigation  to  our  general  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and 
admit tevl  our  ‘natural  enemies'  to  all  the  advantages  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  Britons,  the  time,  we  may  hope,  has  arrived  for  intro¬ 
ducing  these  salutary  princi|>les  into  our  owui  home  rela¬ 
tions  to  each  other,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  ‘protective' 
duties  of  corporations  and  preventing  infractions  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  l)y  them,  such  as  neither  the  queen  nor  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  dare  to  commit — those,  w'e  mean,  by  which  a  cn- 
tain  privileged  set  of  Englishmen  called  freemen  are  enahled 
to  tax  all  the  rest  against  their  consent.  So  long  as  the  latter 
sidunit  to  the  tyranny,  what  are  they  but  slaves  at  heart  ?  ^ilio 
time  for  the  final  abolition  of  charter  law — for  the  extinction  of 
tlie  myth  ‘  Prescri])tion,'  in  the  name  of  which,  as  a  sort  of 
trade  doctrine  of  purgatory  or  Mumbo-Juml)0,  heavy  tolls  and 
tithes  arc  still  levied  on  the  commerce  of  this  country — the  time 
for  the  immediate  alxdition  and  extinction  of  these  unjust  dues, 
without  any  of  the  ‘compensation'  which  the  corporations  are 
so  insolently  and  loudly  demanding,  has  surely  now  arrived  ;  and 
the  nation  will  estiibli.^h  on  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the 
Tyne  the  same  freedom  of  trade  and  exemption  from  unfair 
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imposts  between  one  Briton  and  another  which  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  has  establislied  between  Britons  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Of  late  years,  there  have  been  many  vigorous  assaults 
against  various  corrui)t  corporations,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  more 
or  less,  successful :  and  if  such  a  measure  of  reform  as  has  been 
achieved  in  them  has  resulted  from  a  parliament  elected  by  a 
XMO  franchise,  we  believe  that  the  corrin)tioiis  will  go  down 
and  vanish  altogether  before  such  a  parliament  as  Lord  John 
Kussells  new  reform  bill  would  convoke. 

The  deans  and  canons — great  and  small — of  our  cathedral 
cities  liave  made  good  tlieir  claim  to  ‘com})ensation,' for  yielding 
up  their  ancient  privilege  of  absorbing  the  revenues  of  the  honest 
working  clergy ;  under  the  shadow  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis¬ 
sioners  they  are,  for  the  present,  safe  ;  and  now^  the  town- 
clerks,  recorders,  and  other  well-feed  functionaries  of  corj)orations, 
are  also  demanding  ^  compensation  while  (worse  than  the  ilumb 
deans  and  chapters,  who  will  in  the  course  of  a  good  Providence 
die  out,  and  so  come  to  an  end),  the  corporations  are  demanding 
full  ‘compensation’  for  yielding  up  the  ])rivilege  of  unjustly 
taxing  their  fellow  citizens  ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  aiming  to 
capitalize  the  roguery  whose  annual  income  they  have  so  long 
enjoyed  !  The  corporations  of  Newcastle,  London,  and  Liverpool, 
and  no  doubt  many  others,  are,  we  repeat,  at  this  moment,  de¬ 
manding  ‘  compensation’  for  giving  up  various  local  dues  which 
have  hitherto  been  levied  on  the  commerce,  and  applied  by  way  of 
lessening  the  rates  of  the  landlords  ;  that  is  to  say,  dues  levied 
from  the  merchant  and  the  shipowner,  native  and  foreign,  to  pay 
for  the  sew'ers,  police,  and  lighting  of  the  houseowners  of  the 
several  towns.  The  common  sense  of  the  coiyitry  is  rising  up 
against  these  absunl  and  infamous  extortions,  and  various  com¬ 
missions,  which  have  during  the  last  few'  years  sat  to  consider*  the 
monopoly  of  the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  as  well  as  the  late 
iiupiiry  respecting  the  corporation  ot  l-ondon,  indicate  the  near 
approach  of  the  period  when  these  chartered  and  ]>rescriptive 
wrongs,  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  feudal  ages,  by  divine 
light  of  kings  to  rob  their  people,  shall  for  ever  disappear.  The 
corporations  themselves  ])erceive  that  the  w  hole  system  is  rapidly 
breaking  dowai ; — stramled  like  a  Muscovite  pirate  on  the  deadly 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  it  w  ill  soon  go  to  pieces  there ; — settling,  as  one 
of  the  same  cruizers  of  the  Czar  may  do,  on  the  Goodwin  Sands 
during  the  next  summer,  it  seems  likely  speedily  to  sink  out  of 
the  sight  of  civilized  men,  even  on  the  Thames.  Thirty  years 
ago,  what  seemed  more  firm  than  the  ohl  coq)orations,  ])lanted 
deej)  in  their  rich  comiptions,  and  s))reading  wide  in  rank 
luxuriance  over  the  morals  and  the  trade  oi  their  se})arate 
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neiglibourliood  ?  Who  so  autocratic  as  town-clerks  and  recorders 
strong  in  the  power  of  the  monopoly  they  represented  {  Xous 
avons  chamje  tout  vela  !  The  lawyers,  doubtless,  battle  till  the 
last,  but  of  late  they  are  looking  ever  and  anon  over  their  left 
shoulder  to  the  monopoly  in  their  rear,  and  retreating,  as  it  is 
skulking  cresthillen  away. 

When  one  looks  at  the  cowed  forms  of  town-clerks  and  recorders 
as  in  the  impiiries  into  the  London  and  Newcastle  corporations 
holding  up  their  hired  shields  over  these  retreating  monopolies ; 
when  one  listens  and  hears  their  former  proud  blasts  of  defiance 
echoing  feebly,  and  dying  away  like  ‘  the  horns  of  Elfland 
faintly  blowing  \  above  all,  when  we  see  respectable  men, 
like  the  London  recorder  and  Herjeant  Merewether  on  the 
Thames,  and  Mr.  John  Clayton,  the  hereditary  town-clerk  of 
Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  standing  forth  to  defend  a  political 
judnciple, — that,  viz.,  of  the  right  of  one  Englishman  to  make 
another  pay  his  taxes,  and  to  maintain  a  custom  which  they 
cannot  but  feel  to  be  an  injustice, — their  pretence  of  title  to  it  a 
lie, — their  compensjition  a  mere  common  jmblic  swindle ;  when 
we  see  all  this  going  forw  ard,  w  e  mourn  to  think  how’  very  easily 
men  of  private  integrity  can  lend  themselves  to  a  system  of 
public  wTong. 

These  reflections  have  been  called  up  by  a  consideration  of 
the  influence  which  the  monopolies  of  the  corporations  of  London 
and  New'castle  exercise  in  enhancing  the  price  of  coal,  one  of 
those  ]unme  nece.ssarics  of  life  which  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, 
from  the  pit  to  the  parlour  grate,  persecuted  in  every  stage  of  its 
})rogress  by  some  form  of  monopoly  or  extortion,  should,  as  we 
began  by  saying,  be  free  as  the  w\armth  and  light  of  the  blessed 
Sun  himself,  whose  in-door  substitute  and  representative  it  is. 


Aet.  IV. — A  Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  JEpisOc  of  Paul  to 
the  Ephesians.  By  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.IX,  Professor  of 

Biblical  Literature  to  the  United  Presbvterian  Church,  pp-  IdO. 

% 

London  and  Glasgow’ ;  Grilhn  and  Co.  1851. 


The  value  of  a  good  w’ork  of  the  kind  which  Dr.  Eadie  has  pro- 
ducoil  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  same  reasons  which  make 
it  so  importiint  to  have  a  faithful  version  of  the  original,  rondei 
it  desirable  that  those  wdio  have  to  explain  and  enforce  the  truth 
which  any  portion  of  Holy^  Writ  contains  should  be  able  to 
fully  and  accurately^  into  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer, 
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the  great  task  of  laying  a  good  foundation  of  this  kind  Dr.  Eadie 
has  (levoted  the  work  ])efore  us.  He  does  not  interfere  with  the 
excellent  and  usetul,  and  some  of  them  very  h.uirned,  Introductions 
to  the  several  l)ooks  of  the  New  Testament  which  have  recently 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  biblical  student.  Nor  does  he  give  a  sum- 
mar}'  of  each  chapter,  or  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  and  retlec- 
tioiis  which  may  be  formed  on  it.  All  that  he  leaves  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  commentaries  of  which  we  possess  abundance.  But 
he  takes  the  Epistle  sentence  by  sentence,  and  by  a  rigid  ])rocess 
of  analysis  he  seeks  to  ascertain  the  whole  mind  of  the  Sjiirit — 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more — as  far  as  it  can  be  learned  from 
the  language  employed  and  from  the  natural  and  obvious  con¬ 
nexions  of  the  thoughts. 

01  this  Epistle,  as  ot  the  Pauline  epistles  generally,  it  may  bo 
affirmed  that  the  multitude  ot  commentaries  and  expositions  tends 
to  distract  the  most  caretul  student.  The  conllict  of  theorieson every 
conceivable  point  connected  with  the  authorship,  the  design,  the 
phniseology,  the  idioms  and  allusions,  is  exceedingly  puzzling  to  one 
who  searches  only  tor  truth.  It  is  a  service  involving  no  ordinary 
labour  to  have  subjected  the  vast  accumulation  of  materials  on  this 
subject  to  a  thorough  sifting,  to  have  separated  the  pure  ore 
from  the  rubbish,  aiul  to  have  emjdoyed  all  the  lights  supplied 
by  modern  erudition  and  criticism  to  elucidate  the  exact  meaning 
ot  every  part.  This  service  Dr.  Eadie  has  very  ably  rendered. 
The  mere  amount  of  reading  recpiired  for  this  purpose  is  wade 
and  varied.  The  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  who  have  written  on 
this  Epistle,  the  medimval  doctors,  the  reformers  who  did  so  mucli 
to  illustrate  every  portion  of  Scripture,  the  theologians  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  and  the  German  commenUitors,  who  of  them¬ 
selves  constitute  a  formidable  host,  and  w'hole  clouds  of  critics 
and  grammarians,  are  laid  under  contribution,  and  assist  in  fur¬ 
nishing  a  solid  basis  for  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of 
the  Epistle.  But  while  Dr.  Eadie  exhibits  in  every  page  proofs 
of  the  most  painstaking  and  conscientious  industry,  so  as  to  omit 
nothing  which  may  throw  light  on  his  subject,  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  we  have  not  discovered  symptoms  of  his  mental  faculties 
being  overlaid  by  the  multifariousness  of  his  reading.  He  liolds 
steadily  in  his  hands  the  clue  which  guides  him  safely  out  of  the 
lab}Tinth  of  assertions,  arguments,  and  theories  that  lay  in  his 
path.  He  pays  no  undue  deference  to  the  authority  of  names, 
but  holds  the  balance  of  o[)inions  with  an  even  hand,  and  hesitates 
not  to  reject  the  interpretation  of  Chrysostom  with  regard  to  the 
me«aning  of  a  Greek  expression,  when  he  can  adduce  satisfactory 
reasons  lor  doing  so.  Througli  his  whole  work  he  shows  a  sound 
judgment,  as  well  by  the  absence  of  nish  and  startling  interpre¬ 
tations  as  by  the  clear  and  steady  light  in  which  lie  has  placed 
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tlie  meaiiingof  the  writer.  His  desire  for  truth  shriiiksfrom  no  diffi¬ 
culty  ill  its  pursuit,  inspiring  the  reader  with  confidence  in  the 
candour  and  trustworthiness  of  the  guide.  F or  the  successful  inter¬ 
pretation  of  any  portion  of  the  Bible  higher  and  rarer  ijualities  are 
requisite  than  great  scholarship  and  profound  critical  skill.  It 
is  jiossible,  as  not  a  few  of  the  Gennan  coinnientators  have 
shown,  to  know  the  idioms,  ])hrases,  and  genius  of  the  lanf(ua(;e 
in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written,  to  explain  all  the 
allusions  to  law’s,  customs,  and  events,  and  yet  to  remain  totally 
insensible  to  the  spirit  wdiich  it  breathes,  to  all  the  wonderful 
elements  wdiich  fit  it  beyond  any  other  book  to  enlighten  man 
on  his  highest  interests  and  relations,  to  melt,  elevate,  and  purify 
tlie  heart,  to  aw*aken  faith  and  hope,  and  to  kindle  gratitude,  and 
to  stimulate  all  the  active  energies  of  our  nature  to  a  course  of 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  divine  wall.  These  nobler  qualities 
give  unspeakable  value  to  the  commentaries  of  Henry,  Scott, 
Doddridge,  and  others,  over  those  of  Gennany,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  merely  critical,  and  too  often  sceptical  and  cold.  It  is  a 
pleasing  feature  of  Dr.  Eadie's  w  ork  that,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  dealing  w  ith  the  nianifestatiou 
of  God’s  Infinite  Love  and  that  he  can  sympathize  with  the  loftiest 
range  of  thought  to  which  the  subject  leads  him.  To  give  our 
readers  the  means  of  judging  for  themselves,  we  select  a  few 
specimens,  and  they  can  be  but  few^ : — 


‘  Eplies.  i.  8.  “  In  heavenly  ]>kices.”  The  translation  ‘Mn  heavenly 

things”  is  supported  by  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, (Keunieniiis,  Luther, 
Castalio,  Calovins,  Clarius,  Vorstius,  Casanhon,  Sehadtgen,  llomherg, 
!Miehaelis,  Rosenmhller,  Zacharia',  floras,  Flatt,  Baumgarten,  Crusius, 
Ilolzhausen,  Jaspis,  l>rctschneider,  ^latthias,  Scholz,  !Meier,  BaiTiiiirton, 
Barnes,  and  Bloomfield.  This  view'  makes  the  phrase  a  more  definite 
charaeterization  of  the  spiritual  blessings.  But  the  eonstruetion  is 
.against  it,  for  the  insertion  of  the  .article  “the”  seems  to  show  that  it 
is  not  a  mere  prolonged  specitic.ation,  nor,  as  in  Homherg’s  view,  a 
mere  parallel  definition  to  “  with  all  spiritual  blessings.”  The  stnitence 
wdth  such  an  acceptation  .appeal's  confused  and  weakened  with  some- 
W'hat  of  tautology.  Nor  can  we  siip})ose,  with  Van  Til.  that  there  is 
siinjdy  a  designed  contrast  to  the  terrestrial  blessings  of  tlie  (fid 
Testament.  The  other  supplement,  “  places,”  ap])ears  preferable,  and 
such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Syriac  translator,  who  rendei*s  it  simply  “  m 
heaven,”  of  derome,  &c.  The  phrase  occurs  other  four  times  hi 
Epistle,  i.  20,  ii.  (>,  iii.  B),  vi.  13.  In  .all  these  jdaces  in  the  one  Lpistle 
the  idea  of  locality  is  expressly  implied,  and  there  is  no  rt‘ason  why 
this  clause  should  he  an  exception.’ — p.  15.  .  .  .  \  atahhis,  tahm, 
Grotins,  and  Ko])pe  argue  that  the  term  points  out  the  s|H‘<  ial  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  spiritual  blessings :  they  are  to  he  enjoyed  in  liea\en- 
Grotius  says  these  spiritual  blessings  place  us  in  heaven,  in  liojie  am 
right.’ — p.  10.  .  .  .  ^Ve  h.ave  seen  that  the  idea  of  locality  is  ^ 
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tinctly  implied  in  the  phrase  “  in  the  lieavenl y  ])hu  e5.”  Now  God  blesses 
us :  it*  the  (juestion  be,  With  what  sort  ol*  ^ilts  ?  the  r(‘ady  answer  is, 
“With  all  spiritual  blessings;”  audit*  it  l)e  asked,  Where  are  they 
enjoyed?  the  resj)onse  is,  “  In  the  heavenly  plaees  in  Christ.”  Glshausen 
is  in  error  when  he  says  that  heavenly  plaees  in  Paul's  writings  signify 
heaven  absolutely,  for  the  })hrase  sometimes  refers  to  a  lower  and 
nearer  s])iritual  s])here  of  it.  ‘‘  lie  hath  raised  up  and  made  ns  sit 
together  with  Christ  in  heavenly  ]>laees.”  Our  sc.^^sion  with  C'hrist  is 
surely  a  ))resent  elevation — an  honour  and  hap})iness  even  now  enjoyed. 
“  We  wrestle  against  j)rincipalities  and  ])owers, — ai^ainst  spiritual 
wickedness  in  heavenly  ])laees.”  These  dark  s])iritsare  not  in  heaven, 
for  they  are  exiles  from  it,  and  our  struggle  with  them  is  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  life.  There  are,  therefore,  beyond  a  doubt,  heavenly  ])laees  on 
earth.  Xow,  the  Gos])el,  or  the  mediatorial  rei^n,  is  “  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  'J'hat  kingdom  or  reign  ol’  God  is  “  in  us,”  or  among  us. 
Heaven  is  brought  near  to  man  through  Christ  .lesus.  Those  spiritiud 
blessings  conferred  on  us  create  heaven  within  us,  and  the  scenes  of 
divine  bencl’action  are  ‘‘heavenly  places  for  wherever  the  light  and  love 
of  God’s  jwesence  are  so  enjoyed,  there  is  heaven.  If  such  blessings 
»are  the  one  Sj)irit’s  inworking — that  Spirit  who  in  God’s  name  takes 
of  the  things  that  are  Christ’s,  and  shows  them  unto  ns,  then  his 
intiuenee  dilfuses  the  atmosphere  of  heavtui  around  us.  “  Our  citizen- 
shij)  is  in  heaven,”  and  w'e  enjoy  its  immunities  and  ]>rerogatives  on 
earth.  We  would  not  vaguely  say  with  Hrnesti,  Zeller,  ami  Schutze, 
that  the  ex])ression  simjdy  means  the  church.  True,  in  the  church 
men  are  blessed,  but  the  scenes  of  blessings  here  dejdeted  represent  the 
church  in  a  special  and  glorious  aspect,  as  a  s])ot  so  like  heaven,  and 
so  replete  with  the  Spirit  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  gifts — 
so  Idled  witli  Christ  and  united  to  him — so  much  of  his  love  pervading 
it,  and  so  much  of  his  glory  resting  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  called 
‘‘  heavenly  places.”’ — ])p.  l(i,  17. 


Hut  wdiat,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  that  remarkable  expression 
in  the  Gth  chapter,  v.  1‘]  i — ‘  We  wTestle  against  sjnritual  wicked¬ 
ness  in  heavenly  places,"  w’hich  our  translators  have  .shrunk  troni 
remlering  literally,  and  which  they  have  softened  into  ‘high 
place.s."  We  turn  to  the  44  kh  page,  and  there  read  ‘  We  under¬ 
stand  these  words  to  descrilx.*  the  .scene  of  combat.’  .  .  .  ‘  The 
heavenly  places  arc  the  celestial  spots  occu])ied  by  the  Church 
(i.  ii.  6),  and  in  them  this  combat  is  to  be  maintained.  Those 
evil  spirits  have  invaded  the  Church,  are  attempting  to  ]>ollute, 
divide,  secularize,  and  overthrow  it;  are  continually  tempting  its 
members  to  sin  and  apostac^y  ;  are  ever  'warring  against  goodness 
and  obstructing  its  progre.ss;  .and  therefore  believers  mu.st 
encounter  them  and  tight  them  ‘  in  the  heavenly  place.s.'  Such 
ap[>ears  to  us  to  be  the  plain  .allusion  ot  the  apostle,  and  the 
exegesis  is  not  beset  either  with  grammatical  or  theological  ditli- 
culty.’  fp.  -i  to.)  Who  can  fail  to  recognise  in  this  interpretation  a 
faitliful  description  of  the  spiritual  inlluence,  against  which 
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Christians  have  to  contend,  in  the  midst  of  the  privileges  \\\u\ 
which  their  Divine  Master  has  distinguished  him  ?  Then  follow 
a  series  of  interpretations  which  show  the  curious  plunges  which 
learned  ingenuity  can  make,  in  order  to  escape  or  solve  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  Thus  the  version  of  Luther  is  ‘  under  the  heaven;’  the 
Syriac  gives  the  same  rendering. 


‘  The  ])orplexity  was  felt  to  he  so  great  that  no  less  a  scholar  than 
Daniel  lleinsius  actually  proposes  the  des])erate  shift  of  transposim^ 
the  w  ords  to  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  making  out  this  sensi*,  in 
heavenly  things  our  contest  is  not  with  llesh  and  blood.”  Neither  of 
the  ri'adings  of  Storr  can  he  sustained,  “  who  were  in  heaven  and  who 
arc  heavenly  in  their  origin.”  The  opinions  of  Loeke  and  Doddridge 
are  oj)j)osed  to  ])hilology.  The  former  renders  “  the  s})iritual  managers 
of  the  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  (lod,”  and  the  latter,  ‘‘spirits  who 
heeame  authors  and  abettors  of  wickedness  even  while  they  abode  in 
heavenly  plaees.”  Not  much  dilferent  from  the  view'  of  Doddridge  is 
that  of  Coeeeius  and  Calovius,  who  join  w’ickedness  closely  witlj  the 
])hrase  “sjnrits  wdio  do  evil  in  the  heavenlies.”  The  exegesis  of  IVilo 
is  as  arbitrary  as  any  of  these — “  wickedness  exhibited  in  s})iritual 
l>eings  w  ho  ke])t  not  their  first  e.state,  their  righteous  principality  in 
the  eentn'  of  heaven.”  It  needs  scarcely  he  remarked  tliat  tlie 
exegesis  which  makes  the  phrase  signify  “  heavenly  things,”  cannot  Ik* 
borne  out,  is  wholly  against  the  idiom  of  the  Epif^tle.  Vet  this  false 
meaning  is  adhered  to  in  this  jdaee  by  Chrysostom,’  and  a  catalogue  of 
others,  w  hom  our  author  enumerates,  ending  w  ith  ‘  Tyndale,  who 
renders  “  against  sjiiritual  w  ickedness  for  heavenly  things,”  giving 
“in”  an  unsustainable  signitieation.  We  need  not  stay  to  refute  the 
notion  of  those  who, like  Seh(jettgen,*.Ve.,and  the  editors  of  the  ‘Improved 
Version,’  think  the  Apostle  means,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  descrihe  biul 
men  of  station  and  inlluenee,  like  the  Jewish  rabbinical  doctors  or  pro¬ 
vincial  Gentile  governors.’ — j)p.  410,  147. 


Recuniiig  again  to  the  first  chapter,  ^ve  take  the  very  next 
verse  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Eadie's  powers  of  analysis  and 
exposition.  It  Inis  been  thus  explained  by  Jlloomtield,  ‘hath 
selected  us  or  shown  us  marks  of  peculiar  favour  by  and  through 
him,  to  the  end  wo  should  be  holy  w  ithout  blame  before  hiin  in 
the  exercise  of  Christian  charity,’  and  closes  his  remarks  by  saying, 
‘  Indeed,  even  learned  Calvinistic  commentators  admit  that  the 
Apostle  has  here  no  reference  to  the  election  of  individuals,  but 
to  the  election  of  wdioh)  communities  and  nations,  even  all  the 
Gentiles  whom  God  w'as  ])leased  to  admit  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Gospel.’  Let  us  compare  with  this  the  analysis  of  the  passage  by 
Dr.  Eadie  : — 

‘“According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him.”  The  adverb  “accord¬ 
ing  as”  defines  the  connexion  of  this  verse  with  the  preceiling,  that 
connexion  is  modal  not  causal.*  .  .  .  ‘  These  s])iritual  blessings  an* 
conferred  on  us,  not  merelv  because  God  has  chosen  us,  but  they  arc 
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given  to  us  in  perfect  harmony  with  liis  eternal  purpose.  Their 
number,  variety,  adaptation,  and  fulness,  with  the  sha])e  and  mode  of 
their  bestowment,  are  all  in  exact  unison  with  (lod’s  pr;eteniporal  and 
gracious  resolution  ;  they  are  given  after  the  model  of  that  pure  and 
eternal  Archetype  which  was  formed  in  the  divine  mind.  “Hath 
chosen  us.”  The  idea  involved  in  this  word  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
old  theocracy,  and  it  also  pervades  the  New  Testament.  The  (ireek 
term  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  “  hachar”  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
is  applied  so  often  to  (Jod’s  selection  of  Abraham’s  seed  to  he  his 
peculiar  people  (Deut.  iv.  37;  vii.  0;  Is.  xli.  8;  xliv.  1).  The  verb 
Wfore  us,  with  its  cognate  forms,  is  usi'd  frcipiently  to  indicate  the 
origin  of  that  i)eculiar  relation  which  believers  sustain  to  God,  and  it 
also  a.ssigns  the  reason  of  that  distinction  which  subsists  between  them 
and  the  world  around  them.  Whatever  the  precise  nature  of  this 
choice  may  he,  the  general  doctrine  is,  that  the  change  of  relation  is 
not  of  man’s  achievement,  hut  of  (iod’s  accomj>lishment ;  that  man 
d(X‘s  not  unite  himself  to  God,  hut  God  unites  man  to  Idmself,  for 
there  is  no  attractive  j)ower  in  man’s  heart  to  collect  and  gather  in 
upon  it  those  spiritual  blessings.  Hut  there  is  not  merely  this  palpable 
right  of  initiation  on  the  part  of  God:  there  is  also  the  prerogative  of 
.sovereign  bestowment,  as  indicated  by  the  following  pronoun,  “  us,” 
we  have,  others  want.  The  A})ostle  s[)eaks  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
saints  at  Ephesus.  If  God  had  not  chosen  them,  they  would  never  have 
chosen  God. 

‘  “  In  him,”  for  such  is  the  genuine  reading,  not  “in  himself,”  as  the 
Vulgate  has  it,  and  some  commentators  take  it ;  nor  “to  himself,”  as  the 
Ethiopic  renders  it.  The  reference  is  to  Christ,  hut  the  nature  of  that 
reference  has  been  disputed.  Chrysostom  says,  “  He  by  whom  he  has 
blessed  us  is  the  same  as  he  by  whom  lie  has  chosen  us hut  aller- 
wards  he  inter})rets  the  words  before  us  thus,  “  by  1‘aith  in  him,”  and 
he  eajiriciously  ascribes  the  elective  act  to  Christ.  Many,  as  a-Lapide, 
Estius,  Hullinger,  and  Elatt,  translate  virtually  “on  account  of  Christ.” 
Hut  the  apostolical  idea  is  more  delinite  and  jieeuliar.  The  “in  him” 
seems  to  point  out  the  position  of  the  “  us.”  Hclievers  were  looked 
upon  as  being  in  Christ  when  they  were  elected,  as  the  .Jewish  nation 
was  chosen  in  Abraham.  To  the  prescient  eye  of  God  the  entire 
church  was  embodied  in  Jesus — was  looked  u])on  as  in  him.  The 
church  that  was  to  be  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Him  who  fills  etwrnity 
as  already  in  being,  and  that  ideal  lieing  was  in  Christ.  It  is  true  that 
God  himself  was  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ  jiurjioses  and  performs  all  that 
pertains  to  man’s  redemption  ;  but  the  thought  here  is,  not  that  God 
in  Christ  has  chosen  us,  but  that  we  were  regarded  lus  existing  in 
Christ  when  he  elected  us. 

‘  “  Hefore  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  Similar  phra.seology  occurs 
in  Matt.  xiii.  35;  John  xvii.  21?;  I  Hcter  i.  20.  The  word  is  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  hi  the  classics  and  by  Hhilo.  Chrysostom, 
alluding  to  the  connK^sition  of  the  noun,  says  fancifully,  “  Heautilul  is 
that  word,  as  if  he  were  pointing  to  the  world  cast  down  from  a  great 
height — yes,  va.st  and  indescribable  is  the  height  of  God,  so  wide  the 
distance  between  Creator  and  creature.”  The  phnise  itself  declares 
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.  T  i.-  *,  n..f  nf  time  for  time  dates  from  the  creation, 

that  this  election  ivc  chosen  in  Christ,  'the 

l>nor  to  the  Olshausen  calls  “  Zeitlosii'kcit timelets- 

^‘■'"'‘'’imnUinl!  of  coui^e,  absolute  eternity.  The  choice  is  cterna l  and 
w**,  ^  efl-ect  in  that  actual  separation  hy  which  the 

it  realizes  itbt It  or  vcovld  into  the  church,  and  so  become 

r;i:l  m‘v  .  >» » 

called  saints  ami  bt  ,  i  -i. ,  -nid  helplessness  were  present  to 

t  “  '4  “ 

S'it.  Ml  “"'"‘““i' 

The  two  adji-ctives  express  the  j  principle ;  the  latter  refers 

The  first  is  ioner  cmisc-cration  to  O.  1 

to  its  result,  the  life  of  V  holv  heart  leads  to  a  stain- 

less  life.  This  is  the  |‘XnieifSdW  Chrysostom.  Theo- 

dcscribe  a  moral  conditioi  .  .  Koiipe  Jlcvcr,  von  ticrlacli, 

phvlact,  Cidvin,  &e.  Some,  ‘‘“"T  ri«liteoiisness of 

luul  Harless,  refer  the  phrase  to  *  Pcihct^til^ 

helievei-s  to  whieh  t'''-. ‘TO=^th-  aU^  ^^’"ihv  the  apostle  in  the 
terms  found  here  are  ditlereiit  :ri,jtified,  or  fully  aciuiUed 

from  ctuilt.hy  their  mUust  j  \nit  also  sanctities, 

other  hand,  the  eternal  fiurposc  bestow  perfection, 

absolves  in  order  to  renew,  and  l'«‘>";^  tbe  end  of  om¬ 
it  is  the  uniform  tcachmu;  of  1  aul  •  The  phra.se  holy 

cleetion.  our  callinsi,  our  1'‘«'‘'"''’ J)  }  ‘.  complete  justification 

and  without  blame  is  never  onee  =’lT'"-y  ,  f  Ood  as  iiiiioeeiit 

before  Cod.  Nor  could  it.  ,-Men  butthev  are  treated 

or  sinless ;  the  fact  ol  their  sm  f  consc.iuenees  of  their 

,,,  ,i.diteous-tl.ey  j^^-lved  rom  rhe 

apostacy.  It  is  im  f‘L,sic  sitcnification,  that  men  are 

words  a  moral  anu  not  a  leg.il  \vonld  not  sav  apolof;etieally 

not  perfect  in  the  present  state.  M  ^  gTrace  of  tiod  and 

with  Calixtus,  “  As  imich  as  it  inav  tlmrvW^  .riodif.eatiou ;  tor, 
the  infirmity  ol  our  Hesh.  e  .  wrought  out  hen, 

tliomdi  the  puri>nsc  takes  etloci  here,  ^  ^  success,  fk® 

and  we  would  not  identify  »‘7‘;;\''^^X’s?cured  ivlr  us;  that  complete 
proper  view  then  is,  that  perlectioi  .  ^.bose  u» 

k-storation  to  our  first  purity  is  •„  us  the  full  ami  hnal 

before  time  began,  and  when  we  were  ,  --  elected  us,  he 

aceoi.iplishmeiit  of  his  ..aklned  humanity.  Mon 

beheld  in  us  his  own  ideal  ol  wr  I  ^  deroint 

are  chosen  in  Christ  m  order  to  la-  1«J.'  ‘‘"J.  „f,^.bt  afterwards  hie 

«ivs  that  is.  “  that  we.  who  weiv  not  so  '^olo[0, 

holv  and. siKitless.”  'I'lio  f‘‘t''or  vmdieaU-s  tW  ^  .  1 

ohiktions  as  l*orphyry  was  wont  to  ^  and  the  Irish 

qiu-stion.“  Why,  if  there  be  no  ‘'•>'-ori  b  A>  M‘-  foets  asare  appal- 

tribes  not  known  Moses  and  the  prophets  f  1 
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line:  i'ls  any  doctrine,  and  the  fact  must  be  overturned  ere  the  doctrine 
can  be  impuu:ned.  The  last  lesson  deduced  by  Jerome  is,  ‘‘  Concede  to 
God  ])o\ver  over  what  belongs  to  himself.”  .  .  . 

‘  •*  Hefore  him.”  No  good  end  is  gained  by  reading  “himself”  with 
Harless  and  Scholz  ;  the  meaning  is,  indeed,  before  himself — that  is, 
before  God.  Still,  there  is  no  neeessity  that  the  wonl  should  be 
changed.  The  reference  to  God  is  undoubted,  and  the  ]>hrase  denotes 
the  reality  or  genuineness  of  the  holy  and  blameless  state.  God 
accounts  it  so.  The  elect  are  not  esteemed  riLrhteous  mertdv  “  l)efore 
men,”  as  Theophylact  explains.  Their  ])iety  is  not  a  brilliant  hyj)0- 
crisy.  It  is  regarded  as  genuine  “  before  him”  whose  glimce  at  once 
detects  and  Irowns  upon  the  sj)urious,  however  plausible  the  ilisguisein 
which  it  may  wraj)  itself.’ — pp.  17-21. 


For  the  illustrations  which  are  added  respecting  the  divine 
sovereignty  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  merely  observing  how 
well  the  (piotation  from  the  mailyr  Ridley  marks  the  frame  of 
mind  with  which  this,  as  well  as  every  attri])ute  of  deity,  should 
be  contemplated.  ‘  In  these  matters  1  am  so  fearful,  that  1  dare 
not  speak  further;  yea,  almost  tremble  to  speak  otherwise  than  the 
text  does,  as  it  were,  lead  me  by  the  hand.'  V/e  can  atford  room 
only  for  one  instance  more  of  the  many  advantages  which  are  to 
be  derived  from  a  close  analysis  of  the  original  : — 


‘  “  That  ye  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints.”  The  con¬ 
junction  expresses  the  design  whieh  these  previous  ])ctitions  had  in 
view.  Tlieir  being  strengthened,  their  being  inhabited  by  Christ,  and 
their  being  therefore  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  not  only  j)repared 
them  for  this  speeial  study,  but  had  made  it  their  grand  olject.  Jly 
a  prior  invigoration,  they  were  disciplined  to  it,  and  hnwed  up  for  it, 
“that  ye  may  be  fully  able,”  fully  matched  to  the  I'literprise. 

‘  “^V!lat  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  dej)th,  and  height.”  To  what 
do  these  terms  of  measurement  a]>j)ly  ?  ^lany  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  supplement  the  clause  with  a  genitive,  ami  it  is  ceilain  that 
“  many  wits  run  riot  in  their  geometrical  and  moi^al  discoui’se  upon  these 
dimensions.”  ’ 


After  enumerating  and  disposing  of  nine  ditVerent  interpre¬ 
tations,  ])r.  Eadie  comes  to  what  a})pears  to  him  to  be  by  far  the 
most  probable  exegesis.  After  mentioning  the  names  of  twelve 
eminent  commentators  who  su])pose  the  allusion  to  be  to  the 
Christian  temple,  he  continues : — 

‘  \\  e  have  seen  how  the  ])revi()us  language  of  the  j)rayer  is  moulded 
by  such  an  allusion;  that  the  invigoration  of  the  inner  man,  the  in¬ 
dwelling  oi’  Christ,  and  the  substructun*  in  love,  have  all  distinct 
reference  to  tin*  glorious  s])iiitual  edifice.  ’J'his  id(‘a  wjis  present,  and 
so  present  to  the  apostle’s  imagination,  that  he  feels  no  need  to  make 
formal  mt*ntion  of*  it.  Hesides,  these  architectural  terms  lejid  us  to 
the  same  eonclusion,  a.s  they  are  so  a))j)licable  to  a  building.  The 
magnificent  fabric  is  descrilx'd  in  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  and 
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the  intervening  verses  whieh  ])rccecle  the  ]>rayer  are,  as  already  stated 
and  i)roved,  a  parenthesis.  That  figure  of  a  tein])le  still  loonuxl  hefore 
the  writer’s  iancy,  and  naturally  sup])lied  the  distinetive  imagery  of 
the  j)rayer.  For  this  reason,  too,  he  does  not  insert  a  genitive,  as  the 
substantive  is  so  remote,  nor  did  he  reekon  it  necessary  to  rei)eat  the 
noun  itself.  Yet,  to  sustain  the  point  and  einjdiasis,  he  repeats  the 
article  before  each  of  the  substantives.  In  explaining  these  terms  of 
mensuration  we  would  not  say  with  an  old  commentator  (juoted  by 
AVolf — “The  church  has  length,  that  is,  it  stretches  from  east  to  west; 
and  it  has  breadth,  that  is,  it  re.achcs  from  the  equator  to  the  i)oles. 
In  its  depth  it  descends  to  Christ,  its  corner-stone  and  basis,  and  in  its 
lieight  it  is  exalted  to  heaven.”  There  is  a  measurement  of  area — 
breadth  and  length,  and  a  measurement  of  altitude — height  and  de])th. 
!May  not  the  former  refer  to  its  size  and  growing  vastness,  embracing, 
as  it  will  do,  so  many  myriads  of  so  many  nations,  and  spanning  the 
globe  ?  And  may  not  the  latter  dej)ict  its  glory,  for  the  plan,  structure, 
and  materials  alike  illustrate  the  fame  and  character  of  its  Divine 
Builder  and  Occupant,  while  its  lofty  turrets  are  bathed  and  hidden 
from  view  in  the  radiant  splendour  of  heaven  ?  And  with  what  reed 
shall  we  measure  this  stately  building  ?  How  shall  we  grasp  its 
breadth,  compute  its  length,  cx]dore  its  depth,  and  scan  its  height  ? 
Only  by  the  disci])line  described  in  the  ju’evious  context, — by  being 
strengthened  by  the  Spirit,  by  having  Christ  within  us,  and  by  being 
thus  “  rooted  and  grounded  in  love.”  This  ability  to  measure  the 
church  needs  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit — of  Him  who  fonns 
this  “  habitation  of  Ood,”  so  that  we  may  understand  its  nature,  feel 
its  self-expansion,  and  believe  the  “  glorious  things  spoken”  of  it.  It 
rccpiires  also  the  indwelling  of  Jesus — of  Him  in  whom  the  whole 
building  groweth  unto  a  holy  temple,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  Him  as  its  chief  Corner-stone,  the  source  of  its  stability 
and  svmmetrv.  And  thev  who  feel  themselves  “  rooted  and  grounded 
m  love”  need  no  incitement  to  this  survey  and  measurement,  lor  He 
whom  they  love  is  its  foundation,  while  his  Father  dwells  in  it,  and  his 
Spirit  builds  it  up  with  generation  after  generation  of  believers.  None 
have  either  the  disposition  or  the  skill  to  comprehend  the  vastness  and 
glory  of  the  s])iritual  teiiiple,  save  they  who  are  in  it  themselves,  and 
who,  being  individual  and  separate  shrines,  can  reason  from  their  own 
enjoyment  to  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  universal  editice.  And 
not  only  so,  but  the  apostle  also  i)rayed  for  ability. 

‘“And  to  know  the  knowledge-suiqiassing  love  of  Christ.”  “To 
know”  is  not  dependent  on  “to  comprehend,”  but  in  unison  with  it: 
a  similar  exercise  of  mind.  The  particle  translated  “  and”  does  not 


more  prominent  idea  of  the  sentence  may  be  formed.  In  the  j)hrase 
“  the  love  of  Christ,”  Christ  is  the  genitive  of  possession  or  subject. 
It  is  the  love  of  Christ  to  us  which  the  Apostle  introduces.  Ihc 
genitive  “of  knowledge”  is  governed  by  the  participle  “  suri)a.ssing, 
and  not  by  the  sul)stantive  “  love” — the  last  a  misconstruction  which 
may  have  originated  the  reading  of  Codex  A  and  of  Jerome,  “the  love 
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of  knowledge,”  a  reading  adopted  also  by  Orotius  and  Ilomberg.  The 
Greek  participle,  from  its  comparative  sense,  governs  the  genitive.’ 
(Kiilmer,  §  539.)— pp.  210-212. 

We  think  we  have  extracted  enough  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  judgment  on  the  commentator’s  thorough  mastery 
of  his  work.  It  is  a  most  acceptable  boon  to  those  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  biblical  students  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  and,  judging 
from  observations  which  liave  been  made  to  us  by  Cliristian 
ministers,  it  will  be  used  by  them  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
We  should  think  that  a  translation  of  it  into  the  French,  and 
especially  into  the  German  language,  would  ])e  eminently  bene¬ 
ficial.  Our  brethren  in  the  land  of  Luther  and  Melancthon 
would  find  that  tlie  weapons  of  critical  erudition  and  of 
exhaustive  reading,  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated,  are  here 
wielded  by  one  who  can  meet  them  at  all  points  on  their  own 
ground,  and  that  they  are  guided  by  feelings  and  applied  to  uses 
and  ends  to  which  many  of  them  unhappily  are  too  much 
strangers.  If  the  Greek  words,  which  are  necessarily  often 
introduced,  as  well  as  those  from  all  foreign  tongues,  ancient  and 
modern,  were  generally  translated,  as  they  might  easily  be,  a  very 
numerous  class  of  biblical  students,  including  many  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  might  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treat 
which  this  luminous  exposition  furnishes.  We  are  sure  that 
mini.sters  of  all  denominations  will  thank  us  for  having  directed 
their  attention  to  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  bib¬ 
lical  exposition.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  it  popular  is  to  do  it 
well ;  and  for  a  good  practical  help  in  acquiring  such  a  habit,  we 
strongly  recommend  the  study  of  this  admirable  commentary.  It 
is  one  of  the  means  most  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  a  divine 
blessing,  to  make  a  wi.se  and  diligent,  a  more  extensive,  use  of  the 
vast  resources  and  new  veins  of  thought  which  it  opens  up  for 
pulpit  instruction. 


Art.  V. — The  Castilian:  an  Historical  Tragedy,  In  Five  Acts.  By 
T.  N.  Talfonrd.  London:  Edward  Muxon. 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  any  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Ju.stice 
Talfourd  in  the  spirit  of  a  judicial  and  impartial  criticism.  Of 
such  a  work,  especially  if  it  be  posthumous,  the  merits  glow  in 
the  hues,  and  the  defects  are  shaded  in  the  twilight  of  a  .sunset 
so  unexpected  as  rather  to  re.semble  an  eclipse.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  realize  the  fact,  that  we  are  already  gazing  at  the 
genius  of  Talfourd  through  the  shadows  of  the  grave  ;  and  yet  if 
his  most  ardent  admirer  could  have  chosen  the  moment  of  his 
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decease — the  moment  in  which  that  change  should  least  partake 
of  the  humiliation  of  death — he  could  not  have  fixed  on  one  more 
suitable  than  that  which  witnessed  the  departure  of  Sir  Tlioinas 
Talfourd.  But  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  when  charging  a  grand 
jury,  the  elite  of  the  gentry  of  Staffordshire,  his  generous  spirit 
was  vexed  into  unwonted  emotion  by  the  review  of  tlie  appalling 
amount  of  vice  and  crime  existing  among  our  provincial  and 
rural  population.  As  his  heart  kindled  with  the  exposition  of 
his  subject,  he  arraigned  his  aristocratic  audience  at  the  bar  of 
his  benevolence,  denounced  the  selfish  seclusion  which  springs  out 
of  our  national  institutions,  and  while  with  vivid  elotpience  he 
branded  as  the  flagrant  vice  of  our  higher  classes  the  want  of  social 
sympathy,  the  tones  of  his  eloquence  trembled  for  a  moment  on 
his  lips,  and  bequeathing  his  pathetic  words  to  his  country,  ho 
closed  his  eyes  in  death.  The  occasion  revived  the  touching 
memory  of  the  mortal  attack  of  Lord  Chatham  in  the  1  louse  of 
Lords.  The  body  of  the  judge,  wrapped  in  his  rol)es  of  scarlet  and 
ermine,  Wiis  borne  acro.ss  the  street  to  the  residence  of  tlie  judges, 
on  the  shoulders  of  six  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  v/hose  eai*s 
his  dying  words  were  still  lingering,  and  the  business  of  the  Court 
was  immediately  suspended  for  a  day  which  had  been  con¬ 
secrated  to  sorrow  by  the  decease  of  one  of  the  brightest  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  British  bench.  The  blow  by  which  the  bar  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Stafford  had  been  panic-stricken  vibrated  through 
the  collective  heart  of  the  empire,  and  rarely  has  any  public 
pcTsonage  been  followed  to  the  tomb  with  emotions  and  tears  of 
more  heartfelt  regret  tlian  this  generous  and  accomplished  man. 
His  friends,  as  is  natural,  have  l>een  desirous  to  honour  his  name 
some  suitable  memorial,  and  the  choice  has  lain  between  the 
ordinary  tribute  of  a  monument,  and  some  testimony  at  once 
more  utilitarian  and  more  consonant  with  the  known  sentiments 
of  tlie  deceased.  The  lot  has  fallen  upon  university  scholar¬ 
ships,  from  which  the  LTniversity  of  London  has  been  omitted,  in 
strange  contrariety,  as  we  are  convinced,  to  the  feelings  ot  Mr. 
Justice  Talfourd.  In  another  respect,  however — the  decision 
against  a  monument — his  feelings  have  either  been  accidentally 
acquiesced  in  or  most  felicitously  consulted.  We  have  none  but 
ecclesiastical  edifices  assigned  to  the  location  of  these  posthumous 
memorials;  and  agaiiLst  this  practice  the  late  judge  has  recorded 
a  sentimental  protest  in  his  ‘  Supplement  to  Vacation  Ramble.s, 
just  is.sued  from  the  press,  in  language  so  entirely  charactenstic, 
and  so  singularly  eloquent,  that,  led  to  the  passage,  as  we  find 

*  A  ‘  Brief  Notice’  of  this  volume  will  be  found  at  a  subsequent  page  of  tliis 
Kuiubcr. 
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ourselves,  wo  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  insert  it.  In 
describing  the  bank  of  St  George,  at  Genoa,  as  associated  with 
the  commerce  of  that  ancient  city,  he  thus  comments  on  the 
devotion  of  its  hall  to  the  memorial  statues  of  the  mighty  Genoese 
of  all  times.  ‘  These  are  ranged  round  the  area  in  two  ranks, 
those  of  the  upper  standing,  of  the  lower  sitting,  “in  their  liabits 
as  they  lived,''  and  in  attitudes  of  meditation  or  speech,  sug¬ 
gesting  at  once  the  functions  of  life  and  the  repose  of  the  grave. 
Inscriptions,  some  strikingly  simple,  some  setting  forth  in  detail 
the  acts  and  qualities  of  the  honoured  dead,  give  to  this  vast 
monumental  room  the  highest  interest  of  life  in  death.  How 
much  wiser  is  tlie  devotion  of  such  a  place  to  the  unmingled 
contemplation  of  human  excellence,  where  fame  is  made  pal})able, 
to  tlie  introduction  of  scattered  monuments  in  temjdes  dedicated, 
not  to  the  glory  of  man,  but  to  the  worship  of  God!  Placed  in 
cathedrals  and  churches  the  memorials  of  “  the  noblest  men  who 
ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time” — however  just  and  suggestive — 
must  interfere  with  the  tenour  of  those  liumble  and  holv  thouirhts 
which  affect  alike  the  loftiest  and  the  meanest  intellects,  and 
relate  to  common  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  hojie.  The  church  is  the 
place  for  the  comfort  of  “the  poor  in  spirit" — not  for  the  ])cr- 
petuation  of  heroic  memories,  still  less  for  the  attempts  of  affec¬ 
tion  to  preserve  the  personal  traits  of  ordinary  persons  for  a  little 
while  from  oblivion.  It  is  true  that  the  iiufiges  of  the  great  and 
good,  who  have  been  taken  from  the  world,  may  sometimes  fitly 
Idend  with  adoration  of  the  spirit  that  inspired  and  led  them ; 
or  that  the  idea  of  a  shado^^y  duration  prolonged  in  accumulated 
fame  beyond  death  and  the  grave,  may  present  a  symbol,  and 
add  a  confirmation  of  the  immortal  destiny  of  the  species;  but 
these  feelings  may  be  justly  excited  in  places  to  which  they  may 
impart  a  lower  kind  of  sanctity  than  that  which  pervades  the 
House  of  God.  They  ennoble  a  hall  like  this,  but  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  statues  and  inscriptions  in  places  dedicated  to  the  Eternal 
must,  at  the  best,  disturb  the  singleness  of  heart  with  which  wo 
should  love,  confess,  and  adore;  and  the  monuments  of  wealth, 
and  the  tablets  which  make  walls  biographical,  and  l)ring  the 
parish  register  before  the  eye,  not  only  disturb  the  sentiment  of 
devotion,  but  nurture  the  love  of  personal  detail  which  belongs 
to  the  basest  part  of  our  nature,  and  is  at  direct  enmity  with  its 
limitless  desires.'  (‘Supplement  to  Vacation  Hambies,' pj).  JH-DG.) 

The  scene  of  the  drama  before  us  is  Toledo,  and  the  time  is 
the  year  1 522,  and  the  occasion  is  the  hated  regency  of  the 
Cardinal  Adrian,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  committed 
the  government  of  his  Spanish  dominions  during  his  long  absence 
Irom  them,  in  the  time  occupied  by  those  visits  to  Germany,  Eng- 
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land,  and  Flanders,  wliicli  followed  liis  acquisition  of  the  imperial 
crown.  The  scheme  of  the  play  is  tlie  history  of  a  cons})iracy 
hatched  at  Toledo  for  the  recovery  of  the  freedom  of  Spain,  of 
which  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  nobleman,  Donna  Maria 
Pacheco,  is  the  ])rime  mover,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother 
the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar,  and  of  which  the  husband,  Don  John 
de  Padilla,  is  at  once  the  leader  and  the  victim. 

The  drama  opens  with  a  modest  fete  at  the  mansion  of  Padilla, 
in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  his  only  son,  Alplionso.  In  the 
absence  of  the  hither  and  son,  who,  in  fulfilment  of  a  birthday 
promise,  have  gone  to  scale  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  ^londeiar 
visits  his  sister,  and  repeatedly  interrupts  his  conversation  by 
inquiries  if  she  does  not  hear  the  shouts  of  tumult  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  city.  Her  negative  leads  to  his  first  development  of  the 
nascent  plot. 

‘  No  sound  ?  It  may  ho  so,  for  silence 
In  its  de]>th  speaks;  of  late  the  healthy  breath 
Of  daily  life  has  stopp’d ;  the  workman  casts 
His  tools  in  restless  languor  down,  and  joins 
Some  clustered  troo})  of  idlers  in  the  sun, 

Who  seek  no  pastime,  hut  seem  met  to  gaze 
With  wonder  on  each  other ;  each  surveys 
The  face  of  each,  as  if  he  read  strange  thoughts ; 

And  yet  they  only  speak  of  common  things. 

And  that  in  hurried  whispers.  Children  stand, 

Peii)lex’d  amid  their  toys :  while  mothers  cleave. 

With  arms  grown  rigid,  to  their  husbands’  breasts. 

And  eves  uj)turned,  as  if  they  strove  for  words 

To  ask  the  meaning  of  the  nameless  fear 

That  creeps  along  their  heartstrings.  Put  that  silence 

Shall  break  ;  one  war-cry  from  a  leader’s  lips 

Will  change  it  into  thunder ;  but,  alas ! 

The  people  want  a  leader. 

Maeia. 

You  shall  lead  them. 

Mondeiau. 

Not  I,  Maria.  I  can  strike  and  bleed. 

Put  own  no  power  of  sympathy  which  moulds 
The  passions  of  a  mighty  nation  roused 
For  noblest  issues.  ’Tis  not  grace  to  wear 
A  life  as  lightly  as  a  festal  plume 
For  fortune’s  l)reeze  to  trille  with,  and  turn 
A  ])anie-strieken  legion  by  exploit 
(If  desperate  valour,  that  endows  a  chief 
For  strife  like  ours  :  no  ;  he  who  would  direct 
A  peo})le  in  its  rising,  must  be  calm 
As  death  is,  yet  respond  to  every  pulse 
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Of  passioned  millions, — as  yon  slender  moon 
That  scarce  commends  the  modest  light  it  sheds 
Through  sunset’s  glory  to  the  gazer’s  sense, 

In  all  its  changes,  in  eclipse,  in  storm. 

Enthroned  in  azure,  or  enriching  clouds 
That,  in  their  wildest  hurry,  catch  its  softness. 

Will  sway  the  impulsive  ocean, — he  must  rule 
By  strength  allied  to  weakness,  yet  supreme, 

Man’s  heaving  soul,  and  bid  it  ebb  and  tlow 
In  sorrow,  passion,  glory,  as  he  mourns. 

Struggles,  or  triumphs. 

Makta. 

You  intend  my  husband  ? 

Mokdeiah. 

Yes.  Will  you  iu*ge  him  to  his  glorious  work  ? 

Let  me  unfold  our  cause. 

On  the  return  of  Padilla  the  plot  is  hinted  to  him  by  his  wife, 
and  at  once  condemned  by  the  Don  with  the  natural  instinct  of  Cas¬ 
tilian  loyalty ;  but  in  his  absence  his  deserved  popularity  has  made 
him  the  chosen  leader  of  the  multitude,  and  his  name  the  rally¬ 
ing  cry  of  their  seditious  excitement,  and  he  has  scarcely  entered 
his  mansion  before  Gonsalvo,  a  courtier  of  the  obnoxious  viceroy, 
obtains  access  to  him,  leaving  a  company  of  soldiers  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  his  mansion,  demands  his  sword  in  the  name  of  Adrian, 
.and  declares  him  .a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  until  further  orders 
from  the  government  are  announced.  But  the  lawless  hospitality 
of  Padilla  s  mansion  h.ad  placed  the  soldiery  in  an  inefficient  state, 
and  the  unauthorized  tyranny  of  the  viceroy  precipitated  to  success 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  wife,  who  was  a  sort  of  Lady  M.acbeth 
as  to  decision  of  character,  though  destitute  of  her  recklessness 
of  guilt  and  cruelty.  Padilla,  with  no  .alternative,  throws  himself 
into  the  plot ;  but  the  unanimity  which  would  have  been  essenti.al 
to  its  success  is  marred  by  the  jealous  ambition  and  enmity  of  .a 
rival  nobleman,  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  who  seeks  to  introduce 
men  of  his  own  low  st.amp  into  the  councils  of  the  nobler  con¬ 
spirators  for  freedom.  Among  others,  one  Villena,  whom,  as  a 
reckless  g.ambler,  the  high-mimled  Padilla  denounces  .as  base  and 
unworthy.  The  indignant  retort  of  Giron  on  Padilla's  accusing 
his  companion  of  baseness  elicits  from  Padilla  a  burst  of  vitupe¬ 
ration  against  the  vice  of  gaming  : — 

- Yes;  what  meaner  vice 

(’rawls  there  than  that  whieh  no  affections  urge. 

And  no  delights  refine;  which  from  tlie  soul 
Steals  mounting  impulses  which  miglit  inspire 
Its  n()l)lest  ventures,  for  the  arid  (piest 
Of  wealth  ’mid  ruin ;  changes  enterprise 
X.  S.— VOL.  VII.  Y  Y 
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To  squiiliJ  greediness,  makes  heaven-bom  hope 
A  shivering  fever,  and,  in  vile  collapse 
Leaves  the  exhausted  heart  without  one  fibre. 

Impelled  by  generous  passion  ?  And  your  friend 
AVeary  of  cards  and  dice,  would  make  our  wrongs 
The  counters  of  his  game!  AW  11  none  of  him! 

A  Junta  is  formed,  of  which,  owing  to  the  accidental  detention 
of  Padilla,  Giron  is  made  the  president.  On  his  arrival,  Padilla 
advocates  in  vain  a  policy  of  loyalty  and  peace,  and,  overborne 
by  the  voices  of  his  associates,  is  tlirust  into  tlie  foremost  military 
command.  The  latent  occasion,  however,  of  this  political  crisis 
is  the  temporary  insanity  of  queen  Johanna,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  mother  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  A  lucid  interval  of  the  queen's  disorder,  which  the 
too  Siinguine  loyalty  of  Padilla  regarded  as  a  recovery,  precipitated 
the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  ‘  The  incident,'  says  ^Ir.  Justice 
Talfourd,  ‘  which  seemed  to  the  author  most  capable  of  producing 
an  interest  less  common  than  that  of  an  ordinary  tale  of  political 
conspiracy,  is  the  temporary  resuscitation  of  the  melancholy 
Johanna,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  from  a  state  of  ileplorable 
insanity,  to  confer  for  a  short  time  upon  the  revolt  of  the 
commons  the  grace  of  her  title  and  authority — thus  giving  the 
sanction  of  loyal  sentiments  to  the  popular  cause.  This  remark¬ 
able  incident  is  glanced  at  by  Robertson,*  after  stating  the 
capture  of  her  person  at  Tordesillas,  where  she  resided  in  seclusion.' 
He  records  the  enthusiastic  joy  of  the  Castilians  at  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Isabella's  daughter  to  the  throne ;  the  use  made  by  the 
insurgents  of  her  authority,  and  the  disappearance  of  this  brief 
apparition  of  royalty,  when,  betrayed  by  Giron's  rashness,  the 
queen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  and  sunk  again  into  a 
state  of  imbecility,  from  which  she  never  afterwards  awoke, 
leaving  the  cause  of  the  revolted  subjects  of  Castile  destitute  of 
the  sanction  given  for  a  short  time  to  their  arms. 

The  new^s  of  Padilla's  arrest  exacerbates  the  feelings  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  opposition  to  the  government  at  once  assumes 
the  aspect  of  an  armed  revolt.  The  popular  constitution  of  the 
Junta  which  directed  it  having  led  the  base  Villena  to  desigiiate 
it  as  a  “  council  rabble-chosen,"  its  president,  Giron,  defends  it  lu 
the  following  spirited  lines  : — 

- Trust  me,  marquis. 

The  lower  that  the  soil  lies,  and  the  wider 
The  surface  it  presents,  the  kindlier  strikes 
The  germ  of  new  dominion  there ;  the  rankness 
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Of  elements  that  moulder  round  its  stem 
Shall  slied  imperial  purple  through  its  ilower 
When  it  shall  Haunt  in  sunshine. — Act  ii.  Scene  3. 

Several  cities  received  the  insurgent  troops  with  open  arms, 
and  everything  promises  well  for  the  cause  of  right  and  justice. 
But  Padilla  had  secured  for  his  lady  the  otHce  of  personal 
attendant,  and  to  his  youthful  sou,  that  of  page  to  the  secluded 
and  insane  queen.  In  the  moment  of  martial  .success,  the  youtli 
Alfonso  seeks  admission  to  the  council,  and  announces  the  sudden 
revival  of  the  queen’s  rational  consciousness. 

- The  dull  soiTow 

That  weighed  her  silken  lashes  down  has  Hod, 

And  eyes,  which  rarely  caught  the  sunbeam,  spread 
With  wild  intelligence.  Her  asliy  lips 
Long  sealed  in  sullen  silence,  or  unclosed 
(Jnly  to  murmm'  indistinct  de.q^air, 

Part  Hushed  with  crimson ;  and,  in  rapid  change 
The  broken  music  of  her  (pieenly  life 
Breathes  and  commands  her  childhood’s  scenes  to  hve 
In  brightness  that  appals  us,  yet,  to  her 
Seen  through  the  parted  foldings  of  the  mists 
I'hat  have  o’erwhelmed  her  s])irit,  they  a])pear 
As  starting  from  a  depth  of  years  she  thinks 
Have  passed  upon  her  lonely  state. — Act  hi.  Scene  2. 

This  intelligence  is  ridiculed  hv  Giron  and  his  associates, 
whose  plans  of  personal  elevation  it  threatens  to  thwart.  Padilla, 
how^ever,  pledges  his  life  upon  its  truth,  and  determines  to  verify 
it  by  an  ingenious  scheme.  During  her  .sleep  lie  has  all  the 
ensigns  and  accessories  of  royalty  arranged  around  her  couch, 
and  orders  music  familiar  to  her  childhood  in  Flanders  to  be 
gently  played  on  her  waking.  The  scheme  succeeds,  and  the 
return  of  the  queen  to  reason,  through  the  gradually  attenuating 
mist  of  mental  delusion,  is  very  happily  jiortrayed.  Giron, 
liowevcr,  by  virtue  of  the  presidency  of  the  J uiita,  has  pos.session 
of  the  queen's  person  and  direction  of  her  policy;  and  practising 
on  her  scarcely  confirmed  rationality,  induces  her  to  appoint 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  arms  against  the  regent, 
in  place  of  Padilla.  This  usurpation  is  fatal.  Giron's  b.aser 
faction,  destitute  of  that  triple  armour  of  a  just  cau.se,  w  hich 
would  liave  ensured  the  .succe.ss  of  Padilla  and  his  followers.  Hod, 
and  fell  victims  before  the  vice-regal  troops.  Padilla  resolves 
upon  one  decisive  sally,  and  in  a  touching  interview  with  his 
ambitious  wife  devotes  him.self  to  the  death  to  which  her  owui 
schemes  had  conducted  him.  In  the  pro.sj)cct  of  his  de.structiori 
she  indicates  all  the  pa.ssion  of  remorse  and  grief;  but  the  soul  of 
the  husband  is  calm  in  its  resolution. 
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No  thus,  once  more,  I  join  my  soul  with  yours 

For  ever.  1  remember  when  we  stood 

Ik'fore  the  ])riest  to  consecrate  the  state 

In  which  the  holiest  ecstasy  of  earth 

Enriches  the  immortal,  and  exchanged 

The  common  vow  of  constancy,  ‘  till  death 

Should  part  us,’  which  j^ay  brides  and  hrideji^rooms  take 

And  keep  without  reproach  till  parting  comes 

Accordin^f  to  the  word,  and  then  forget 

Their  loss  in  otlier  contracts  which  they  seal 

With  the  same  brief  formality,  and  ])ass 

In  decent  round  of  duty,  till  the  ^rave 

Lets  the  survivor  free  to  wed  again, 

As  if  the  marriage  of  pure  hearts  had  bonds 
For  mortal  life  alone ;  I  felt  vour  hand 
Which  had  been  tremulous  in  mine,  grow  firm, 

And  your  eye  Hash’d  a  (piestion  on  my  soul 
AMiich  from  that  soul  1  answer’d, — with  disdain 
Of  the  poor  limitation  of  a  sjian 
For  such  great  bargain,  and  a  pledge  that  ours 
Was  for  both  worlds.  1  own  that  bond  and  pray 
That  1  mav  share  vour  doom. — Avt  v.  iScene  I. 


The  catastvojdie  of  the  tragedy  is  the  capture  and  execution 
of  the  brave  and  disinterested  Padilla. 

As  a  play,  ‘The  Castilian'  is  marked  both  by  the  excellencies 
and  defects  which  characterize  the  dramatic  w  ritings  of  this  gifted 
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author.  All  these  apjieal  too  much  to  sentiment  and  too  little 
to  sense  to  be  generally  attractive  on  the  stage,  and  even  to  he 
very  extensively  appreciated  in  the  quiet  of  a  solitary  perusal. 
All,  how*ever,  are  conceived  in  a  pure  and  lofty  spirit,  and  are 
adorned  with  j)assi\ges  of  exciuisite  beauty.  The  drama  before 
us  perhaps  partakes  less  richly  of  the  author’s  genius  than  some 
that  preceded  it,  but  like  the  fabled  song  of  the  dying  swan,  it  is 
invested  with  a  romantic  charm,  as  the  last  poetic  utterance  of  a 
genius  transplanted  suddenly  and  too  soon  from  the  haunts  of 
admiring  men  to  the  Pantheon  wdiich  enshrines  the  memories  of 
those  great  w  orthies  of  British  literature,  wdiose  w'orks  will  be  as 
lasting  as  the  language  in  which  they  w'rote.  Amidst  the  sacred 
recesses  of  that  fancied  mausoleum,  a  fond  and  candid  posterity 
will  drop  the  mingled  tears  of  admiration  and  juty,  while  they 
record,  that  to  whatever  extent  he  may  have  iidierited  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  our  nature,  he  never  wuote  a  line  which,  had  the 
solemn  reflections  of  a  death-bed  been  permitted  him,  he  need 
have  desired  to  bequeath  to  oblivion. 


I 
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Art.  VI. — History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  anl  the  English  Commonwealth^ 
from  the  Execution  of  Charles  the  First  to  the  Death  of  Olivej* 
Cromwell.  By  M.  Guizot.  Translated  by  Andrew  11.  Scoblo, 
Two  Vols.  8 VO.  pp.  GOO  and  493.  London:  K.  Bentley. 

SiN’CE  M.  Guizot  last  appeared  before  the  world  as  an  historian, 
circumstances  have  transpired  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  attach 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  work  before  us.  Although 
Lis  pen  h*is  already  been  em})loyed  in  tracing  the  history  of  tiie 
English  Revolution  from  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  death, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  history  of  the 
period  immetliately  succeeding  these  events,  ])resents  circum¬ 
stances  and  principles  sufficiently  analogous  to  those  which  have 
obtiiined  ])rominence  in  the  recent  changes  in  France  to  render 
the  consideration  of  it,  by  one  who  was  personally  connected  with 
these,  important,  or  at  least  fitted  to  excite  curiosity.  We 
naturally  look  for  something  more  than  ordinary  historical  nar¬ 
ration  on  such  a  subject  as  the  English  republic,  from  one  who 
has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolutionary  history  of  his 
own  country,  and  who  has  been  personally  interested  in  its 
changes  of  government,  ^l.  Guizot's  position,  too,  as  a  minister 
ot  France,  and  consequently  his  command  of  the  archives,  both 
of  that  country  and  of  Spain,  will  lead  the  students  of  history  to 
expect  from  him  many  additions  to  the  materials  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  events  which  transpired 
during  the  period  embraced  in  these  volumes.  If,  in  connexion 
with  such  considerations,  we  take  the  author's  reputation  as  an 
historian  into  account,  and  make  allowance  for  the  curiosity 
which  may  naturally  be  felt  to  ascertain  how  the  men  and  the 
circumstances  of  a  remarkable  time  are  regarded  by  one  who 
looks  at  them  from  a  point  of  view  entirely  different  from  our 
own,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  book  will  be  read  with  even 
greater  interest  than  any  of  AI.  Guizot’s  former  works.  We  are 
not  so  sure,  however,  that  the  expectations  thus  formed  will  be 
fully  realized.  AI.  Guizot  has  too  high  an  idea  of  the  province 
and  duties  of  an  historian  to  allow  his  estimate  of  the  past  to  be 
atiected  by  the  things  of  the  present,  even  though  he  has  had 
direct  connexion  with  the  more  important  of  the  latter,  nor  will 
he  permit  personal  ex])eriences  to  interfere  with  his  calm  and 
philosojdiic  deductions  from  the  facts  of  history.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  this,  the  second  part  of  his  work  on  the  English 
Revolution,  as  if  no  changes  had  taken  jdace  in  the  aspect 
ot  Europe  since  he  penned  the  first,  and  without  the  slightest 
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regard  to  analogies,  remote  or  otherwise,  which  may  be  traced 
between  sucli  changes  and  those  he  is  engaged  in  considerino-. 
A  large  amount  of  hitherto  unj)ublished  matter  is  given,  it  Ts 
true,  in  appendices  to  both  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  there 
are  points  in  the  extracts  taken  from  tlie  corresjjondence  of  the 
French  ambassador  in  England,  and  from  the  aidiives  of 
Simancas,  which  occasionally  throw  light  on  the  events  of  tlio 
period,  yet  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  adding  anything  of  great 
importance  to  the  knowledge  we  have  hitherto  possessed.  That 
M.  Guizot’s  antecedents  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  render 
his  views  of  English  republicanism  somewhat  novel  is  not  to  be 
denied,  but  that  they  qualify  him  in  any  special  degree  to  give 
us  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  novelty,  may  he 
very  fairly  doubted.  Philosophic  and  impartial  as  the  historian 
may  endeavour  to  be,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  can  shake 
off  the  influences  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  in  considering 
any  of  the  events  of  the  past — especially  when  these  had  their 
origin  in  principles  wdiich  have  been  revived,  and  acted  upon  in 
his  own  experience.  While,  therefore,  w^e  are  free  to  confess  that 
M.  Guizot  has  displayed  as  much  impartiality  as  we  find  in  otlier 
histories  of  the  period,  we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  being  in 
some  degree  influenced  in  his  estimate  of  the  English  Common- 
W’ealth  and  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  by  the  princijdes 
which  he  holds  as  an  individual.  He  wants,  besides,  that  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  our  constitutional  system,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  those  sympathies  which  are  of  so 
much  importance  in  treating  of  such  themes.  Tlie  consequence 
is,  that  while  he  has  often,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  reluctantly,  to 
express  his  admiration  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  great  drama  of 
English  history,  he  has  as  often  been  betrayed  into  inconsistencies 
and  into  the  expression  of  opinions  which  are  not  always  home 
out  by  the  facts  w  hich  he  himself  narrates. 

In  his  first  volume,  ^1.  Guizot  traces  wdth  gi’eat  clearness,  and 
upon  the  whole  with  fairne.ss,  the  events  w^hich  followed  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  sketching  the  history  of  the  latter  dap 
of  the  Ix)ng  Parliament  very  skilfully,  and  of  course  bestowing 
considerable  attention  on  the  career  of  Cromwell.  The  Irish 
war  and  massacre,  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  and  the  victoiy  at 
Dunbar,  the  strife  of  parties  in  England,  the  battle  of  W orcestcr, 
Cromwell’s  ‘  crowding  mercy,’  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  form  the  chief  of  these  events,  and  little  or  nothing 
is  added  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  them.  Here  and  there 
pcailiar  opinions  may  be  traced,  and  not  unfrequently  w'e  see 
evidences  of  the  disadvantages  under  wdiich  a  foreigner  must 
labour  from  his  ignorance  of  the  more  minute  features  of  our 
national  character;  there  is  moreover  an  ob\dous  desire  evinced 
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to  fiud  out  the  motives  of  Cromwell’s  actions,  and  to  judge  of 
them  by  subse(i[uent  occurreuces  rather  than  by  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  it  is  in  his  second  volume  that  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  ot  j\L  Guizot’s  narrative  is  mixst  chieriy  ap|xi- 
rent,  and  we  shall  theretore  coutine  our  observations  to  it,  recur¬ 
ring  to  those  |K)rtions  ot  the  first  which  bear  more  directly  on  his 
consideration  of  Cromwell’s  character. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  that  we  refer  to  some  of  the 
events  which  paved  the  way  for  the  protectorate,  and  wo  shall 
do  so  as  brietly  tis  possible. 

The  position  in  which  the  parliament  was  phiced  after  the 
ro>\alist  cause  had  received  from  Cromwell  its  final  blow  at 
W  orcester,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  changes  which  it  had 
effected.  Danger  from  the  power  which  it  invokes  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  condition  of  a  newly-formed  republic,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  three  days  after  the  })arliament  had 
deputed  four  of  its  members  to  congratulate  its  victorioiLS 
general,  it  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  alarm  at  the  probiible 
effect  of  the  very  events  which  formed  the  subject  of  these  con¬ 
gratulations.  Suspicion  of  the  aimy  and  dread  of  its  leader 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  while  the  latter  was  received, 
on  resuming  his  seat  in  the  House  with  every  demonstration  of 
honour,  the  agency  by  which  he  had  accomplisluid  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  open  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  curtailed.  The  reduction  of  the  army,  though  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  regard  for  the  public  interest,  was  unquestionably 
tlie  first  movement  of  antagonism  on  the  side  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  plea  on  which  the  measure  proceeded  was  too 
plausible  for  Cromwell  to  o{)pose  it.  He  even  supported  it  with 
considerable  warmth,  and  l)y  doing  so,  as  well  as  by  using  his 
influence  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  act  of  amnesty,  he  secured 
to  himself  a  popularity  hi  the  country,  which  far  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  discharge  of  a  few  battalions.  It  enabled  him 
to  oppose  the  prolongation  of  the  parliament  with  greater  effect, 
and  when  it  was  decided,  after  keen  debates,  that  its  sittings 
should  continue  for  three  years  longer,  he  again  submitted, 
knowing  that  he  had  the  command  of  influences  which  might 
contribute  to  shorten  the  term  of  its  existence.  These  concessions 
on  his  part  had  the  effect  of  ])Osti)oning  open  opposition,  and  of 
60  far  disarming  those  who  were  hostile  to  him.  In  the  long, 
and  for  the  most  part  fmitless  discussions  which  followed,  he 
invariably  took  the  side  which  was  most  likely  to  secure  the  good 
opinion  of  the  people  at  large.  M.  Guizot  would  have  us  believe 
that  he  had  no  fixed  principles  at  all  on  (piestions  of  organiza¬ 
tion  either  civil  or  religious,  but  there  is  ho  ground  for  such  an 
opinion.  His  unening  instincts  went  beyond  the  perception  oi 
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what  merely  harmonized  with  the  popular  feelings,  and  led  him 
to  interest  himself  in  what  was  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
weal,  especially  when  it  took  the  form  of  a  reconstruction  of  those 
things  which  were  parts  of  the  monarchical  system.  He  moreover 
became  the  advocate  of  the  regular  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  thus  succeeded  in  drawing  towards 
him  men  of  all  parties.  Nor  was  the  steadily  progressive  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  influence  confined  to  such  strokes  of  policy  as  these  • 
he  contrived  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  men  whose  co-operation 
he  was  most  likely  to  need  upon  all  the  questions  likely  to  form 
the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  the  parliament.  After  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  such  advantages,  he  resolved  upon  open  hostilities,  and  took 
his  measures  accordingly.  M.  Guizot  adds  nothing  to  what  eveiy 
intelligent  reader  of  English  liistory  knows  about  these.  He 
does  not  venture  to  question  the  necessity  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  but  after  stating  clearly  and  with  justice  some 
of  the  circumstances  which  so  far  redeemed  it,  he  thus  sketches 
its  character  at  the  time  Cromwell  put  an  end  to  its  existence 
by  an  exorcise  of  his  accumulated  power,  and  wdth  grim  and 
questionable  jokes  as  W’ell  as  a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of 
stern  morality: — 


‘For  more  than  twelve  years,  in  its  entire  or  mutilated  state,  this 
Parliament  had  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  was  responsible  in  the  eyes 
of  England  for  events,  as  well  as  for  its  own  acts,  for  what  it  had  failed 
to  foresee,  as  well  as  for  what  it  had  decreed,  for  what  it  had  not  ])re- 
vented,  as  well  as  for  what  it  had  done.  And  not  only  for  twelve  vears 
had  the  Parliament  governed,  but  it  had  absorl>ed  into  itself  all  powers; 
it  alone  treated  and  decided  on  a  multitude  of  (juestions  which  before 
its  time  would  have  devolved  upon  the  crown  or  its  agents,  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  the  local  authorities.  .  .  .  The  journals  of  the  House  gave 
evidence  on  every  i)age  of  this  monstrous  centralization  of  allairs  of 
every  kind,  daily  debated  and  decided  either  by  the  House  itself  or  by 
its  committees  ;  and  this  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  from  time 
to  time  the  House  was  obliged  to  determine  that  for  one  or  two  weeks 
it  would  set  aside  all  private  affairs,  and  attend  only  to  the  public 
business  of  the  country.  A  de^dorable  state  of  confusion,  truly,  in 
which  the  Parliament  lost  not  only  its  time,  but  its  virtue.  Neither 
the  good  sense  nor  the  honesty  of  the  majority  of  mankind  could  stand 
against  this  prolonged  enjoyment  of  power  in  the  midst  ot  chaos; 
abuses,  vexations,  malversations,  and  unlawful  transactions  sprang  up 
and  multiplied,  as  the  natural  fruit  of  such  a  state  of  things.  ...  A 
spirit  of  greedy  sellishness,  license,  and  indifference,  a  tendency  to 
despise  or  doubt  the  virtue  of  justice  and  probity,  had  made  frightful 
progress,  and  given  rise  to  disorders  which  had  entailed  universal  dis- 
resjK'ct  and  dislike.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  481. 

Whatever  we  may  ‘  think  about  the  mode  in  which  the  Long 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  the  measure  itself  was  obviously  a  very 
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necessary  one.  Cromwell  knew  it  to  be  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  country,  but  for  his  designs.  To  say,  as  M.  Guizot  does,  that 
‘  he  was  himself  obnoxious  to  all  the  charges  which  he  brouglit 
against  it,’  and  that  its  fate,  though  deserved,  was  hastened  by 
him  simply  for  his  own  advancement,  is,  we  submit,  to  give  a 
very  partial  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  to  judge  of  it  by  subse- 
(pient  rather  than  antecedent  events,  and  to  regard  these  as 
chiefly  proceeding  from  the  dictates  of  personal  ambition.  We 
are  free  to  admit  that  in  the  Long  Parliament  there  were  men 
whose  purposes  were  much  more  disinterested  than  tliose  of 
Cromwell.  ‘  Men  of  rare  talent  and  virtue,’  our  author  is  }>or- 
fectly  justified  in  calling  them ;  but  these  were  not  the  men  who 
had  influenced  its  proceedings.  Cromwell  saw  tliat  the  repeated 
violation  of  its  principles  and  the  abortive  attempts  which  it  had 
made  to  give  })eace  to  the  country  had  brought  upon  it  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  people.  He  knew  that  in  his  coup  (Vetat  he  would 
have  the  co-operation  of  the  country,  and  that  a  bold  act  was 
necessary  to  secure  for  himself  the  rejnitation  of  staying  or 
crushing  the  anarchical  tendencies  to  which  it  had  given  birth. 
And  the  result  proved  that  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  he  had  calcu¬ 
lated  surely,  for  not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  all  England, 
that  act  awakened  popular  enthusiasm  in  his  favour.  M.  Guizot 
speaks  of  this  movement  of  popular  admiration  as  that  ‘  which 
daring  and  victorious  force  always  inspires,’  but  he  fails  to  show 
us  that  it  was  called  forth  by  tlie  motives,  real  or  professed,  it 
matters  not  here,  on  which  that  force  proceeded.  We  shall  see 
from  subsecpient  events  that  tlie  course  winch  Cromwell  adopted 
was  not  only  a  practical  expression  of  the  popular  will,  but  a 
necessary  step  towartls  the  establishment  of  a  government  on  a 
firmer  and  broader  basis. 

In  spite  of  all  the  bold  and  violent  measures  to  which  Cromwell 
resorted,  and  of  all  his  infractions  of  the  constitutional  jmnciple,  we 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  establishment  of  that  principle  was 
the  chief  aim  of  his  life.  Contact  with  such  difficulties  as  always 
tend  to  develop  the  energies  of  great  minds,  while  they  render 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  those  of  mediocre  ones,  had  abated 
the  ardour  of  his  republicanism.  Eminently  practical,  he  saw 
that  the  theories  of  those  with  whom  he  had  at  first  associated 
were  utterly  untenable.  The  attempts  to  realize  them  had  pro¬ 
duced  little  but  absurdity,  and  often  developed  mere  imbecility  : 
had  they  been  carried  much  farther,  the  worst  disorders  would 
have  ensued.  He  was  undeceived  by  being  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and,  although  not  a  few  of  these 
were  of  his  own  creating,  he  saw  that  they  could  only  be  met  and 
grappled  with  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  manner.  Much  more  had 
been  removed  in  the  excitement  of  revolution  than  was  necessary, 
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and  on  liiin,  as  master  of  the  situation,  devolved  the  work  of  re¬ 
organization — of  re-constituting,  under  proper  conditions  a 
country  shaken  as  it  had  never  before  been  shaken.  Those  who 
conceive  that  Cronnvell  was  led  on  merely  by  the  dictates  of  a 
towering  ambition,  even  while  they  admit  that  these  were  retal¬ 
iated  by  great  w  isdom,  forget  that  his  reaction  from  the  extreme 
of  republicanism  was  not  a  reaction  to  the  opposite  one  of  jnire 
despotism.  We  believe  that  if  he  could  have  done  so  sjifely  he 
w  ould  have  summoned  another  Parliament  immediately  after  the 
Rump  was  dismissed.  He  could  not  do  so,  and  determined  at 
least  to  have  free  action  for  himself,  as  w  ell  as  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  return  to  the  impractical  ideas  ami  abortive 
schemes  which  had  previously  prevailed,  he  issued  writs  in  liis 
ow  n  name  to  one  liundred  and  thirty -nine  individuals  ‘  of  pro¬ 
bity  and  good  name,"  wdth  the  view  of  forming  a  Parliamentary 
Council.  This  assembly,  wdiich  derived  its  name,  rather  oppro- 
briously  applied,  from  an  obscure  and  unintluential  member,  was 
the  celebrated  Barebones  Parliament.  It  was  composed  of  men 
whom  Cromw’ell  may  be  said  to  have  himself  selected,  and 
many  have  attempted  to  show  that  they  w^ere  either  his  mere 
tools  or  persons  wdiom  he  could  calculate  upon  intiuencing  at  his 
pleasure  and  for  his  own  purposes.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
they  were  not  the  men  best  fitted  for  the  w^ork  they  had  to  do, 
for  in  selecting  them  Cromw^ell  had  striven  to  avoid  the  elements 
wdiich  had  ])roved  so  discordant  and  dangerous  in  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament,  and  had  in  consequence  fixed  upon  persons  in  a  great 
measure  unac({uainted  wdth  and  unaccustomed  to  the  practices  ol 
political  life.  But  they  were  neither  obscure  nor  ignorant  men, 
much  less  w’ere  they  capable  of  being  made  the  instruments  ot  a 
despot.  M.  Guizot  very  properly  makes  this  a])parent  when  he 
says  (vol.  ii.  p.  20),  ‘  It  (the  Parliament)  included  many  names 
illustrious  by  birth  or  achievements,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  country  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  importance  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  tow  ns  and  counties,  landed  proprietors,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  artisans.  !Most  of  its  members  w’^ere  unquestionably  men  ot 
orderly  lives,  neither  spendthrifts  or  in  debt,  not  seekers  alter 
enqiloyment  or  adventurers,  but  devotedly  attached  to  thou: 
country  and  their  religion,  and  deficient  neither  in  courage  nor 
independence."  It  is  with  some  surprise  that  we  find  our  author 
adding  in  the  very  next  sentence  that  such  persons  as  he  h^ 
here  described,  w^ere  ‘  narrow  and  petty  in  their  habits,  thou: 
ideas,  and  even  their  virtues."  Are  w’e  to  consider  ‘  men  illu.^ 
trious  by  achievements"  as  being  petty  in  their  ideas,  or  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  strong  patriotism  and  deep  religious 
feeling  being  compatible  with  narrow  virtues?  The  ‘Little 
Piuliament’  was  an  assembly  composed  for  the  most  part  ot 
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earnest  and  vigorous  men,  to  whom  the  conventionalities  and 
causuistry  of  political  life  were  unknown  ;  and  its  failure  arose 
in  a  great  measure  trom  its  attempting  to  do  too  much.  In 
spite  ot  its  abrupt  dissolution,  M.  Guizot  is  not  jiustified  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  stigma  which  royalist  writers  have  fixed  upon  it,  and  in 
saving  (vol.  ii.  p.  35)  that  ‘a  ridiculous  act  of  suicide  and  the 
ridiculous  nickname  which  it  derived  lire  the  only  recollec  tious 
which  this  assembly  has  left  in  history.'  It  attempted  to  carry 
out  refonns  for  w^hich  the  country  w^as  not  rij>e,  but  the  sound 
and  practical  character  of  some  of  these  has  been  am})ly  attested 
by  subsequent  legislation,  and  some  of  them  ai-e  even  now  re¬ 
garded  as  the  refonns  demanded  by  enlightened  advocates  of 
social  and  political  progiess.  If  nothing  was  actually  done  by  it, 
a  good  deal  w\as  suggested,  and  the  opposition  offered  by  class 
interests  alone  prevented  most  of  its  measures  from  being  carried 
out. 

Cromwell's  fii'st  attempt  at  constitutional  government  having 
failed  less  through  the  weakness  of  the  instniments,  than  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  iis  to  the  means  best  adapted  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  ilesirable  ends,  he  had  at  least  gained  time  to  form  his 
plans  and  to  shape  his  course.  Four  days  after  the  resignation 
tendered  by  the  majority  of  the  parliament  had  been  iiccepted,  he 
w^as  duly  proclaimed  Protector,  and  articles  of  government,  under 
which  the  legislature  was  in  future  to  act,  w^ere  made  public  at 
the  same  time.  M.  Guizot  is  at  some  j)ains  to  prove  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Little  Parliament  was  planned  with  a  direct 
view  to  this  important  event  in  Cromwell’s  career,  and  even  to 
make  it  appear  that  in  its  formation  the  attainment  of  this  object 
was  kept  distinctly  in  view.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
he  has  been  anything  but  successful  in  making  the  connexion  of 
the  two  things  apparent.  He  leads  us  to  infer  that  Cromwell 
broke  with  his  old  friends  only  when  he  saw  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  any  longer  seiwicoable  to  him,  and  yet  he  tells  us 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  Wiis  effected  by  those  very 
persons.  ‘To  govern,'  he  says  (vol.  ii.  ]).  30),  ‘  was  his  sole  aim  ; 
whoever  stood  in  the  way  of  his  attainment  of  the  reins  of 
government,  or  of  his  continuance  at  the  head  of  the  state,  was 
his  enemy  ;  he  had  no  friends  but  his  agents.'  Now,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  in  this  passage  the  historian  has,  in  a  great  degree,  lost 
sight  of  the  situation  in  which  the  country  was  placed  at  the 
time  Cromwell  obtained  nominally,  what  for  a  considerable 
perioil  he  had  really  exercised — viz.,  the  supreme  {wwer.  8etr 
ting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  question  as  to  the  means  by 
which  that  power  was  accpiired,  we  may  venture  briefly  to  state 
a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  rendered  it  inevitable.  It  is 
altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
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country  could  have  been  maintained  for  any  lengtli  of  time  by 
the  Long  Parliament.  But  for  the  measures  which  Cromwell 
took  to  check  its  tendencies,  and  to  hold  together  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  nation,  which  wjis  threatened  on  all  sides,  the 
probability  is,  either  that  the  restoration  would  have  taken  ]>lace 
much  earlier,  and  would  have  been  the  necessar}'  conse(|uence  of 
a  state  of  things  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  England,  or 
that  a  republic,  shortlived,  and  feebly  constituted,  would  have 
been  set  up.  None  saw  this  sooner  or  more  clearly  than  he  did. 
But  for  an  exercise  of  the  power  which  he  felt  that  he  possessed, 
there  would  have  been  no  alternative,  save  a  return  to  a  worse 
despotism  than  that  which  had  occasioned  many  years  of  miserv, 
or  a  state  of  anarchy  which  would  inevitably  have  ended  in  such  a 
despotism.  It  was  obvious,  both  from  the  state  of  feeling  among 
the  peoj)le  unmistakably  expressed  when  Cromwell  assumed 
the  office  of  Protector,  and  from  the  parliamentary  experiment 
which  he  had  made,  that  the  country  was  not  ])repared  for  a 
republic.  The  national  instincts  were  monarchical — all  that 
was  glorious  in  English  history  was  associated  with  that  idea,  and 
it  appeared,  so  far  as  human  foresight  went,  that  a  limited 
monarchy  was  the  only  thing  likely  to  secure  the  freedom  and 
the  peac'e  of  England.  This  was  a  perfectly  practical  alternative. 
It  was  what  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  consistent  of  those 
who  had  made  a  stand  against  the  tyranny  of  Charles  would 
have  approved  of.  Neither  Hampden  nor  Falkland  would,  we 
believe,  have  rejected  it.  It  would  have  proved  in  a  great  degree 
a  defence  against  the  Stuarts,  who,  both  by  their  antecedents 
and  from  the  known  character  of  the  survivors  of  the  tamily, 


were  no  longer  to  l)e  thought  of.  It  is  more  than  doubttul, 
indeed,  whether  it  would  have  been  wise  to  trust  a  scion  ot  that 
race  upon  the  throne  again,  even  although  his  virtues  had  been 
as  notable  as  were  the  crimes  of  the  dead  king  or  the  vices  ol  his 
heir.  A  new  dyiuisty,  governing  according  to  the  new  ])rinciples 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  commonwealth,  was  recpiired  tor  the 
new  conditions  in  which  the  country  had  been  placed.  Cromwell 
knew  all  this,  and,  certainly,  not  without  powerful  motives  ot  a 
personal  kind — not  by  any  means  deaf  to  the  promptings  of 
ambition,  but  awake  also  to  the  call  which  was  addressed  to  one 
occupying  his  position, — he  was  ready  to  accept  the  regal  title, 
could  he  have  done  so  as  safely  as  he  did  that  of  Protector.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  England  if  he  had  done  so.  A  shameful 
page  of  our  national  annals  would  never  have  been  written,  and 
bright  as  are  those  which  contain  the  records  of  his  government, 


they  might  have  been  brighter  still.  , 

Resolved  upon  remodelling  the  state  now  that  he  possesse 
the  power  of  doing  so,  Cromwell  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  pu 
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an  end,  by  summary  measures,  to  all  the  attempts  which  were 
being  made  to  thwart  him,  both  by  royalists  and  extreme  re¬ 
publicans.  The  former  were  acconlingly  dealt  with  in  a  spirit 
of  severity,  such  as  was  fully  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  and  their  character  as  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  the 
latter  were  conciliated  rather  than  intimidated.  Royalist  con¬ 
spiracies  against  his  own  life  he  was  content  to  battle  by  taking 
means  to  show  his  knowledge  of  them,  or  l)y  making  examples 
of  the  persons  most  deeply  implicated.  M.  Guizot  tells  us  that 
‘  he  was  influenced  by  no  principles  or  scruples  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  him,  when  occasion  recpiired,  from  changing  his  conduct 
to  his  old  friends,  and  seeking  out  new  ones.’  But  how  stands 
the  fact  on  our  author’s  own  showing  ? — 

*  Wlieii  ho  had  to  deal  with  inlliiontial  men,  ho  would  rocpicst 
tl\oni  to  oomo  and  soo  him,  and  would  ontor  with  thorn  into  the  tonus 
of  thoir  old  0(juality,  shutting  the  door,  and  making  thorn  sit  down, 
oovcrod,  beside  him,  to  let  him  soo  how  little  ho  valued  the  distance, 
which,  for  form’s  sake,  ho  was  hound  to  keep  up  with  others.  At 
those  interviews  he  opened  his  heart  to  his  visitors  as  to  old  and 
true  friends.  “He  would  rather,”  he  told  them,  “have  taken  a 
shepherd’s  stall’  than  the  protectorship,  since  nothing  was  more  con¬ 
trary  to  his  genius  than  greatness ;  hut  he  saw  it  was  necessary  at 
the  time  to  keep  the  nation  from  falling  into  extreme  disorder,  and 
from  becoming  open  to  the  common  enemy,  and,  therefore,  he  only 
stepped  in  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  that  interval  till  God 
should  direct  them  on  what  bottom  they  should  settle;  and  he  assured 
them  that  he  woidd  surrender  tlie  heavy  load  lying  upon  him,  with  a 
joy  e(pial  to  the  sorrow  with  which  he  was  atl’eeted  while  under  the 
show  of  that  dignity.”  ’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

Testimony  similar  to  this  is  borne  even  l)y  those  who,  from 
prejudice  or  self-interest,  were  disposed  to  take  the  most  unfavour¬ 
able  view  of  Cromwell’s  character.  It  is  with  some  surprise, 
then,  we  confess,  that  we  find  M.  Guizot  making  assertions  which 
even  the  pages  of  his  own  nanative  contradict,  and  which  no 
circumstances  in  Cromwell’s  career  bear  out.  With  the  boldest 
of  those  who  opposed  him,  he  was  often  temperate,  administering 
reproof  where  he  might  in  strict  justice  have  punished  with 
severity,  and  reconciling  some  of  the  most  captious  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  by  frank  openheartedness. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  listened  with  complacency  to  all  the 
rumours  which  were  in  circulation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
to  his  intentions  to  assume  the  regal  title,  and  to  restore  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  royalty.  He  even  gave  consistency  to 
these  by  adopting  the  etnpette  of  the  court,  and  by  reviving  courtly 
usages  and  splendours.  He  encouraged  his  sons  and  daughters 
in  amusements  which  were  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the 
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views  of  the  more  rigid  puritans,  and,  if  we  are  to  klieve  M 
Guizot,  who  has  very  unwortliily  adopted  the  slanders  of  some 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  violent  of  the  royalist  writers  he 
even  pmctised  the  immoralities  which  were  afterwards  to  mve  a 
distinctive  character  to  English  regality.  By  insinuatioiis,  and 
often  in  broad  assertions,  we  are  told  that  he"  had  contracted  a 
criminal  intimacy  with  more  than  one  of  the  ladies  whom  he 
invited  to  Whitehall ;  and  on  the  authority  of  Waller — a  meat 
authority  tndy  on  such  a  point — we  are  invited  to  regard  his 
interviews  with  men  like  George  Fox  and  Colonel  Hutchinson 
only  as  displays  of  so  much  consummate  hypocrisy.  We  merely 
refer  to  these  things  at  present,  occurring  as  they  do  in  different 
parts  of  M.  Guizot  s  narrative ;  we  shall  look  at  them  a  little 
more  closely  in  connexion  with  his  general  estimate  of  Cromwells 
character. 

While  the  Protector  was  conciliating  the  friends  of  monarchv, 
so  far  as  a  partial  revival  of  its  forms  enabled  him  to  do  so,  and 
while  he  had  to  contend  with  the  partisans  of  Charles  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  violence  of  the  extreme  republicans  on  the  other, 
no  considerations  of  a  merely  personal  kind  affected  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  reform  or  reconstruct  the  institutions  of  the  country.  A 
series  of  measures  which  the  Lone:  Parliament  had  ae:ain  and 
again  discussed,  but  which  had  never  been  accomplished,  were 
carried  out  with  singuhxr  rapidity  and  effect.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  finances ;  the  condition  of  jirisoners  for  debt ;  the 
interaal  economy  of  prisons;  the  regulation  of  public  amuse¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  police, 
formed  the  subject  of  enactments  calculated  to  promote  the  social 
well-being  of  the  country.  Chancery  and  university  reform — 
questions  handeil  down  with  their  accumulated  load  of  perplexi¬ 
ties  to  our  owni  clay,  were  taken  up  with  an  earnestness  which 
lias  seldom  marked  the  consideration  of  them  since.  The  man 
whom  some  historians  have  pronounced  to  be  destitute  of  legisla¬ 
tive  ability,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  left  no  trace  of 
his  existence  on  the  institutions  of  England,  was  thus  engaged  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties  which  nothing  but  a  genius  of  the  highest 
order  could  have  coped  with,  and  dangers  which  only  a  brave 
and  self-contained  spirit  could  look  at  steadily,  in  prosecuting  a 
course  of  policy  which  anticipated  the  efforts  of  our  most  resolute 
and  advanced  reformers.  ]\l.  Guizot  is  compelled  to  recognise  all 
this,  and  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  power  by  which  it  was 
accomplished.  ‘  In  less  than  nine  months/  he  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  57), 
‘  from  the  21-th  of  December,  U>53,  to  the  2nd  of  December,  I  f  51, 
eighty-two  ordinances,  bearing  upon  almost  every  part  ot  the 
social  organization  of  the  country,  bore  witness  to  the  intelligent 
activity,  and  to  the  character,  at  once  consenmtive  and  refonna- 
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toiy,  of  the  government’  AVhen  were  such  things  carried  out  in 
the  same  space  of  time  either  before  or  since  i  Nor  were  these 
manifestations  of  legislative  ability  contiued  to  England.  Both 
Ireland  and  Scotlaml  claimed  the  aid  of  Cromwell  to  re-adjust 
their  disjointed  affairs.  To  the  one  country,  Henry  Cromwell, 
the  most  resolute  and  intelligent  of  his  sons,  was  sent,  and  order 
was  fully  established;  while  in  Scotland  Monk  succeeded  in  crush¬ 
ing  the  rebellious  Highlanders,  and  in  restoring  peace.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  aMonk’s  prompt  and  intrepid  measures,  the 
Protector  himself  etfected  a  reform  in  Scotland,  the  neglect 
of  which  at  the  Union  was  afterwards  the  source  of  innumerable 
evils  to  that  country.  He  abolished  that  feudal  jurisdiction 
which  for  many  years  exercised  so  powerful  an  intiuence  in  coun¬ 
teracting  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland. 

.  Nor  was  it  in  the  armngement  of  internal  affairs  alone  that 
CroinweU's  genius  Wiis  displayed.  At  the  time  he  took  possession 
of  the  supreme  })ower,  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  were 
in  a  stiite  of  absolute  confusion.  The  prowess  of  Blake  had,  it 
is  true,  not  only  averted  danger  but  secured  renown,  yet  the 
war  with  Holland  still  continued,  and  the  relations  with  other 
European  states  were  unsatisfactory.  In  a  short  space  of  time, 
however,  an  advantageous  peace  was  concluded  with  Holland, 
and  treaties  entered  into  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  an<l  Portugal. 
Meanwhile,  both  Spain  and  France  had  recognised  the  power 
which  presided  over  England,  and  had  already  begun  to  bid  high 
for  an  alliance  with  it.  It  is  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  perhaps, 
tliat  M.  Guizot  luis  thrown  most  light.  His  acce.ss  to  the 
Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^res  de  France,  and  to  the  state 
papers  of  Spain,  has  eiiableil  him  to  furnish  many  links  in  the 
negotiations  which  were  entered  into  with  these  two  countries. 
These  we  need  not  examine  minutely.  They  show  that  in  his 
foreign  policy  Cromwell  was  guided  by  two  fixed  ideas — viz.,  the 
procuring  of  universal  resptict  for  England,  and  an  alliance  of 
the  Protestant  States  of  Europe,  for  the  defence  of  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  liberty  of  religion.  It  did  not  suit  his  imme¬ 
diate  purpose  to  come  to  terms  with  either  France  or  Spain,  and 
he  was  therefore  content  with  the  knowledge  that  one  part  of  his 
policy  had  been  successful,  for  every  country  in  Europe  had  in 
one  way  or  another  recognised  the  proud  position  of  England. 
‘  Confidence  that  we  should  not  dare  to  break  with  him,'  wrote  the 
French  ambassador  to  his  own  government,  Heads  him  to  despise 
all  the  threats  and  entreaties  that  I  could  use  to  induce  him  to  alter 
his  conduct  toward  us.'  While  the  negotiations  with  France  and 
Spain  were  proceeding,  and  the  most  extraordinary  endeavours 
were  made  by  both  powers  to  forward  them,  an  incident  occurred 
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which  at  once  furnished  a  pretext  for  postponing  a  settlement 
with  either, and  for  a  farther  manifestation  of  CromweUs intrepid 
policy.  That  incident  was  the  massacre  of  the  Vaudois,  the  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  which  are  well  known.  Treachery  and  tyranny 
had  made  these  simple  yet  resolute  dwellers  among  the  Alpine 
valleys  the  victims  of  Romish  hate,  and  a  massacre  scarcely 
surpassed  by  that  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  taken  place.  Crom¬ 
well  had  not,  however,  waited  for  that  event,  in  order  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  people.  Keeping  himself  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  in  every  country,  the 
Vaudois  had  already  been  requested  to  appeal  to  him  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  l3uke  of  Savoy.  The  intelligence  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  produced  a  profound  sensation  everywhere ;  in  P]ngland  it 
was  received  with  an  outburst  of  indignation,  and  it  impelled 
Cromwell  to  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  M.  Guizot  s  statement 
of  the  measures  he  took  is  succint,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
He  says — 


‘  Milton  was  immcdiatelv  set  at  work,  and  on  the  25th  of  Mav. 
1055,  the  Protector  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  himself,  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  to  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
to  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  the  Swiss  can¬ 
tons,  and  finally  to  George  Ragotzki,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  to  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Vaudois  the  justice  of  their  own  sovereign  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  sovereigns  who  were  either  Protestant  themselves  or 
admitted  Protestants  within  their  dominions.  Cromwell  ai)pointed 
the  learned  Samuel  Morland,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  State, 
his  envoy  extraordinary  to  conve}'  to  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  the  letters  which  he  had  addressed  to  them.  At  the  same  time 
he  directed  that  a  collection  should  be  made  throughout  England  for 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  Vaudois,  and  headed  the  subseri})tion  with 
a  gift  of  two  thousand  ])ounds  from  his  own  purse,  (h’omw  ell’s  letters 
contained  nothing  which  could  render  the  mission  of  his  envoy  otVen- 
sive  to  the  sovereigns  to  whom  they  were  addressed  or  emharrassing 
to  ^lorland  himself.  They  were  grave,  precise,  and  urgent.  Crom¬ 
well  jiroclaimed  in  them  tlie  great  jirinciple  of  liberty  of  conseienee, 
“which,”  he  said,  “  is  an  inviolable  right,  over  which  God  alone  had 
any  authority;”  and  he  declared  that  “the  calamities  of  the  poor 
peojde  of  the  Piedmontese  valleys  lay  as  near  or  rather  nearer  to  his 
heart  than  if  it  had  concerned  the  dearest  relative  he  had  in  the 
world.”  In  liis  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  insisted  on  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  liberties  which  the  Vaudois  had  enjoyid  in  his  dominions, 
and  on  the  faithful  devotedness  which  they  had  always  manifested  to 
his  family.  In  his  letter  to  Louis  XIV.  he  expressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  report  which  was  current  that  Frencli  troops  had  taken 
part  in  the  massacre  of  the  valleys,  lie  reminded  the  Ih’otestant 
states,  both  kingdoms  ami  rejmhlics,  of  the  necessity  ol  union  and 
common  action,  on  behalf  of  all  the  Protestants  in  Europe,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  safetv  no  less  than  in  the  dischiU’ge  of  their 
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duty  as  Christians.  But  no  appearance  of  menaco  or  bravado,  no  inso¬ 
lent  provoeation  or  seditious  insinuation,  was  mingled  with  his  reinon- 
stranees.  llis  policy  was  decided  and  active,  hut  restrained  within 
the  rcjxular  limits  of  dijdomatie  communications,  and  speaking  iu 
moderate  though  clear  and  energetic  language.’ — Ih.  ])p.  210-2 IS. 

The  eftect  of  these  proceedings  was  almost  instantaneous. 
France  was  })roinpted  by  her  desire  for  an  alliance  with  England 
to  interfere  at  once,  and  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Vaiidois 
were  restored  to  them,  not,  however,  without  certain  conditions, 
which,  had  Cromw'ell  been  in  time  to  enter  upon  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  would  never  have  been  imposed.  Though  the  activity 
displayed  by  Mazarin  in  this  affair  tended  only  to  make  the 
Protector  more  jealous  of  an  alliance  which  he  knew  he  could  at 
any  time  command,  the  result  of  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo 
rendered  such  an  alliance  in  the  highest  degree  expedient.  Wo 
cannot  but  regard  the  course  which  Cromwell  pursued  towards 
Spain  in  this  affair  as  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible. 
While  still  at  peace  with  tliat  country,  he  had  fitted  out  au 
armament  and  sent  it,  with  secret  instructions,  uj)on  what  can 
only  be  considered  a  buccaneeiing  expedition,  alike  unworthy  of 
his  position  and  inconsistent  with  all  his  avowed  principles.  Its 
failure  must  be  looked  at  as  a  retribution,  and  the  ignominy  of 
it  was  scarcely  redeerhed  by  the  great  victories  of  Blake  in  the 
Mediterranean.  War  with  Spain  had  been  declared  and  a 
treaty  witli  France  concluded,  yet  England  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Europ('an  nations. 

‘Cromwell,’  says  ^I.  Guizot,  ‘by  that  j)olicy  had  achieved  greatness 
ill  Kuro]K‘,  and  his  greatness  was  not  contested  on  the  continent  as  it 
was  in  Kngland,  for  it  rested  abroad  on  skilful  and  succcssl’ul  jxiwer, 
unstained  ly  crime  or  tyranny.  If  he  had  not  always  scrupulously 
respected  the  law  of  nations,  he  had  at  least  done  nothing  to  reveal  a 
limitless  and  unbridh'd  ambition  ;  though  raised  to  power  by  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  he  had  not  sought  to  revolutionize  even  those  states  with  which 
he  was  on  hostile  terms.  He  had  been  by  turns  peaceful  and  warlike, 
and  more  frcciuently  peaceful  than  warlike;  with  the  exce])tion  of  the? 
defeat  at  St.  Domingo,  and  that  had  led  to  a  usefid  conquest,  he  had 
succeeded  in  all  his  undertakings.  He  was  bound  by  sincere  friend¬ 
ship  to  all  the  Protestant  states,  in  active  alliance  with  the  most 
j)owerful  of  Catholic  sovereigns— everywhere  present,  inllucntial, 
respected,  and  feared.  External  testimonies  of  the  respect  which  his 
name  and  ])owers  inspired  reached  him  from  all  j)arts ;  independently 
of  the  foreign  ministers  who  habitually  resided  at  his  court,  ambas¬ 
sadors  extraordinary  were  sent  from  Sweden,  I’oland,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  solemnly  to  present  him  with  the  homage  or  overtures  ol  their 
masters,  ^ledals,  sometimes  of  (piaintly  coar.se  design,  were  struck 
in  Holland  to  celebrate  his  glory  and  humble  kings  before  him.  An 
equestrian  ])ortrait  of  him  was  displayed  in  the  streets  of  I’aris,  accom* 
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panied  by  some  disres}>ectful  verses  regarding  the  ]irinces  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  sent  to  retiuest  his  ]X)ii:rait  for 
the  picture  gallery  of  his  palace  at  Florence;  and  the  Venetian  ambas¬ 
sador,  Giovanni  Sagredo,  who  had  come  to  London  from  Paris,  th\is 
Wrote  on  the  Gth  of  October,  1G5(),  in  the  i)eculiar  style  of  his  a^e  and 
country  :  “  1  am  now  in  England ;  the  aspect  of  this  country  is  very 
different  from  that  of  France ;  here  we  do  not  see  ladies  going  \o  Ci)ui-t 
but  gentlemen  courting  the  chase  ;  not  elegant  cavaliers,  but  i*avalry 
and  infantry ;  instead  of  music  and  ballets,  they  liave  trumj)cts  and 
drums ;  they  do' not  speak  of  love,  but  of  Mars  ;  they  have  no  come¬ 
dies,  but  tragedies ;  no  patches  on  their  fact*s,  but  muskets  on  their 
slioulders ;  they  do  not  neglect  sleep  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  but 
severe  ministers  keep  their  adversaries  in  incessant  wakefulness.’ — lb 
pp.  213-215. 

Tlie  foreign  relations  of  Flngland  had  never  been  in  so  proud  a 
position,  yet  Cromwell,  while  thus  feared,  honoured,  and  tri- 
iimpliiuit  abroad,  was  beset  by  difficulties  at  home,  lie  called 
another  parliament,  designed  to  act  with  him  in  carrying  out  the 
constitutional  principle.  The  writs  ordained  that  the  persons 
elected  should  not  have  the  power  to  alter  the  government,  as  it 
had  been  settled  in  one  person  and  a  parliament.  The  one  which 
had  preceded  it  had  been  summoned  in  somewhat  similar  terms, 
and  had  at  once  begun  to  discuss  the  very  question,  which  was 
declared  not  to  be  an  open  one.  Everything  had  been  done  to 
thwart  rather  than  to  assist  the  executive,  and  Cromwell  felt 
that  it  was  now'  absolutely  necessary  to  take  steps  to  secure 
co-operation.  The  protectoral  constitution  gave  him  power  to 
exclude  from  the  House  such  as  w  ere  considered  to  be  unsuitable 
and  refractory  persons,  and  he  now'  determined  upon  exercising 
this  pow'cr.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  representatives  were  jne- 
vented  from  taking  their  seats.  The  plea  of  political  necessity — 
a  very  doubtful  one  in  any  case — can  alone  be  urged  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  this  proceeding,  but  the  immediate  effect  of  it  was  to 
secure  co-operation  and  to  promote  activity.  The  House  pro- 
ceodeil  to  legislate  upon  the  constitution,  and  developed  a  plan 
for  tw’o  houses,  in  consonance  with  the  Protector’s  known  views. 
A  resolution  was  also  agreed  to  by  which  Cromwell  was  solicited 
to  take  the  title  of  king,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  the 
lengthened  negotiations  which  followed,  there  w  as  a  good  deal  of 
duplicity  on  both  sides.  That  Cromwell  w'ould  have  accepted  of 
the  regal  title,  could  he  have  seen  his  W'ay  to  it,  can  scarcely,  wc 
think,  be  denied.  But  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  still  strong ;  and  Lambert,  with  some 
otliers  of  the  leading  officers,  actuated  either  by  jealousy,  or 
by  republican  sentiments,  prepared  and  issued  a  remonstrance 
which  contributed  to  the  rejection  of  the  offered  title.  The 
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project  of  the  two  Houses  was  eutered  upon,  however,  and 
Cromwell  was  named  Protector  for  life,  witli  the  right  of 
nominating  his  successor.  The  formation  of  a  House  of  Lords 
was  now  the  chief  dithculty,  and  one  naturally  arising  out  of  tho 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  English  society.  A  new  order 
ot  aristocracy,  so  to  speak,  hadjirisen;  and  although  the  chief  civil 
offices  remained  in  a  great  degrtie  unaltered,  the  difficulty 
proved  considerable,  as  Thurloe  wrote  to  Henry  Cromwell, 

‘  between  those  who  were  tit  and  not  willing  to  serve,  and  those 
who  were  willing  and  not  tit.'  When  the  Houses  did  meet,  the 
Lower  one  refused  to  recognise  the  Up]x?r  as  a  House  of  Lords. 
Cromwell  saw  from  this  incident  that  his  attemjHs  to  establish  a 
2>ermanent  system  of  government  on  a  basis  analogous  to  that  of 
a  limited  monarchy  had  not  been  aj)preciated,  and  he  addressed 
tho  two  Houses  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  These  were  liis 
remarkable  words,  and  H.  Guizot  rightly  characterizes  them  as 
resolute,  sensible,  and  impressive.  ‘  Let  us  have  one  heart  and 
soul,  one  mind  to  maintiiin  the  honest  and  just  rights  of  this 

nation . While  I  live,  I  shall  be  ready  to  sUxnd  and  fall 

with  you  in  this  cause.  1  have  taken  my  oath  to  govern  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  that  are  made;  and  I  trust  I  shall  fully  answer 
it.  I  took  my  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  interest  of  these  nations— 
to  be  ffiithful  to  government;  and  I  trust  by  the  grace  of  God,  as 
I  have  taken  my  oath  to  serve  the  Commonwealth  mwn  such  an 
account,  I  shall — I  must !  see  it  done  according  to  the  articles  of 
government;  that  every  just  interest  be  preserved,  that  a  godly 
ministry  be  upheld,  and  not  affronted  by  seducing  spirits,  that  all 
men  may  be  preserved  in  their  just  rights,  civil  or  spiritual — and 
so  having  declared  my  luiart  and  mind  to  you  in  this,  I  liave  no 
more  to  siiy,  but  to  pray  God  Almighty  bless  you.'  This  language 
failed  to  ])roducethe  desired  effect,  and  after  days  of  violence  and 
recrimination  had  passed  over,  the  Protector  again  addressed  the 
parliament,  but  in  very  different  terms,  and  at  once  dissolved  it. 
Such  was  the  end  of  his  parliamentary  experiments.  He  is  not 
chargeable  with  their  failure;  for,  in  spite  of  all  his  dictatorial 
meiisures,  he  sincerely  desired  to  govern  constitutionally.  Even 
admitting  that  the  stniggle  upon  which  he  entered  when  the  L(jng 
Parliament  became  jealous  of  his  influence  was  simply  a  struggle 
for  power,  it  was  by  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  Cromwell,  not 
less  than  by  his  bravery,  that  the  country  was  saved  from  tho 
worst  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  He  mitigated  the  effects  of  the 
revolution  so  far  as  they  could  be  mitigated,  often  restraining  the 
fanaticism  of  the  extreme  republicans,  by  an  exercise  of  that 
extraordinary  })ower  which  he  possessed  of  perceiving,  as  it  were 
instinctively,  what  would  conduce  to  the  public  good.  Beyond 
all  (question,  he  alone  had  proved  himself  capable  of  reconstructing 
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the  shattered  framework  of  the  State.  He  believed  himself  the 
chosen  of  God ;  and  the  almost  unparalleled  successes  which  marked 
his  career,  together  with  the  very  obvious  fact  that  he  always  had 
the  people  on  his  side,  led  him  also  to  believe  that  he  was  chosen 
by  his  countrymen  to  govern.  He  wished  to  do  so  on  sound 
principles,  and  but  for  the  opposition  of  factions,  he  would  have 
done  so.  Often  battled,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  combinations 
between  rejmblicans  and  royalists,  he  persevered,  again  and  again 
renewing  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  nation  on 
the  basis  of  constitutionalism. 

That  object  was  kept  steadily  in  view  from  the  moment  he 
felt  himself  possessed  of  the  power  to  accomplish  it,  and  if  it 
was  not  accomplished,  the  blame  rests  with  those  who  either 
refused  to  co-operate  with  him,  or  who,  under  the  semblance  of 
co-operation  thwarted  and  provoked  him,  when  they  might  at  once 
have  secured  their  best  aims  and  promoted  the  ])ublic  welfare  by 
acting  as  mediators  between  him  and  the  military  power  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation,  but  which  even  he  had  cause  to 
dread.  Opportunities  the  most  precious  for  England  were 
sacrificed  to  faction,  and  the  man  who  was  not  permitted  to  cany 
out  his  scheme  of  government,  was  forced  to  ])reserve  order  and 
the  framework  of  society  by  measures  abstractly  wrong  and  only 
to  be  defended  on  the  plea  of  political  necessity.  These  are  the 
circumstances  ])y  which  we  must  account  for  Cromwell’s  despotism 
— and  to  these  difficulties  we  owe  the  unfortunate,  though  for  the 
time  secure,  position  in  which  England  was  ])laced  during  the 
last  few  months  of  his  remarkable  career.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Last  parliament,  a  hasty,  but  not  an  uncalled-for  measure, 
alarmed  even  the  most  devoted  of  his  friends.  But  he,  more 
desirous  than  any  of  them  that  the  government  should  bo  firmly 
and  finally  established  on  that  principle,  which  he  saw  to  be  the 
only  stable  basis  of  settlement,  had  been  disappointed  and 
checked  at  the  very  time  that  an  important  advance  had  been 
made,  and  the  system  of  two  Houses  once  more  set  u])  as  the 
constitutional  order  of  the  country ;  the  work  of  parliaments, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  was  therefore,  so  fiir  as  he  was  concerned,  at 
an  end.  He  had  again  to  fall  back  upon  himself,  and  with  the 
return  to  absolute  j)ow'er  came  the  revival  of  selfish  interests. 
The  army  was  appealed  to  with  the  same  success  as  heretofore, 
the  peojde  were  still  with  him,  but  security — the  security  of  his 
person,  and,  with  it,  of  national  order,  recpiired  harsh  measures. 
Persecutions  of  the  royalists  and  the  disaffiected  of  all  orders  were 
accordingly  revived,  and  through  the  policy  of  intimidation  at 
home,  as  well  as  through  his  successes  abroad,  he  attained  to  the 
plenitude  of  military  su])remacy.  The  keys  of  Dunkirk  were 
delivered  into  his  hands,  and  France  almost  exhausted  expedients 
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to  do  liini  honour.  His  doinestic  prosperity  liad  hcen  not  less 
remarkable  than  that  of  his  public  life,  and  peace  in  the  family 
circle  had  often  afforded  him  relief  from  the  lianxssing  cares  of 
the  State.  All  this,  however,  changed,  and  death  entered  the 
great  Protector’s  household,  striking  first  one  blow,  and  .then 
another,  ere  it  laid  upon  him  the  inexorable  hand.  His  last 
illness  was  marked  l)y  piddic  anxiety  and  fear — anxiety  respect¬ 
ing  the  future,  fear,  lest,  witli  the  strong  arm  that  had  borne  it 
up,  the  fabric  of  social  order  should  again  give  way.  With  his 
immediate  friends  and  his  family  the  cpiestion  of  a  successor  had 
now  become  of  no  ordinary  moment. 


*  But,’  says  M.  Ouizot,  ‘  in  these  per])lexities  of  those  who  surrounded 
him  C’romwell  took  no  ]>art ;  worldly  atVairs,  ))olitieal  ejnestions,  even 
the  interest  of  those  persons  who  were  dearest  to  him,  retreated  ami 
disappeared  in  j)ro})ortion  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  grave ;  his  soid  fell 
hack  uj)on  itself,  and,  jis  it  advanced  towards  the  mysteries  of  the 
eternal  lutiu*e,  it  came  in  contact  with  other  thoughts  and  other  per- 
jdexities  than  those  which  agitated  the  mourners  around  his  bed. 
Cromwcirs  religious  faith  had  cxereised  hut  little  intluence  over  his 
conduct ;  the  necessities,  combinations,  and  ])assions  of  this  world  had 
more  generally  swayed  him,  and  he  had  yielded  to  their  miustery  with 
cynical  recklessness — as  he  w  as  determined  to  succeed  to  become  great, 
and  to  rule  at  any  cost.  The  (’hristian  had  disapj)eared  beneath 
the  revolutionary  politician  ami  despot,  hut  though  it  had  disappeared, 
it  had  not  altogether  perished;  Christian  faith  had  survived  in  his 
soul,  though  overladen  by  so  many  falsehoods  and  crimes ;  and  w’hen 
the  linal  trial  arrived,  it  reiusserted  its  j)ovvcr ;  and,  to  use  the  fine 
exj)rcssion  of  Archbisho])  Tillotson,  “  Cromwell’s  religious  enthusiasm 
gained  the  victory  over  his  hypocrisy.”  ’ — j)p.  tOl,  402. 


There  is  more  error  than  truth  in  these  sentences,  but  they 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  character  and  tone  of  almost  the 
w  hole  of  M.  Guizot’s  history.  The  la.st  hours  of  CromweU’s  life  wxre 
not  those  of  one  with  w  hom  religion  had  been  either  hypocrisy  or 
mere  fanaticism.  Are  w^e  to  regard  his  efforts  to  secure  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  an  enlightened 
toleration,  not  only  by  legislative  ordinances  at  home,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  his  intluence  and  his  powder  abroad,  as  dictated  simply 
by  worldly  ])olicy  ?  We  trow  not.  Ambition,  and  jiarty  strife  ; 
the  magnitude  and  incessant  anxieties  of  his  w^ork ;  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  power,  and  the  circumstances  wddeh  called  for 
its  exercise,  may  all  have  come  between  him  and  that  firm 
faith  which  wais  his  solace  at  the  last  hour,  but  that  faith 
was  never  altogether  aw'^anting.  If  it  ever  had  an  abiding 
hold  upon  a  human  spirit,  it  guided  and  upheld  the  soul 
of  Cronnvell.  With  him  fanaticism,  when  it  was  apparent, 
was  never  of  the  impracticable  order,  it  never  affected  the 
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energy  of  his  intellect,  or  the  clearness  of  his  iierceptions.  He 
believed  that  he  was  called  upon  by  heaven  to  accomplish  a 
great  work,  and  few  men  ever  possessed  so  many  evidences  of 
having  received  such  a  call,  for  never  was  a  ruler  among  the  sons 
of  men  more  clearly  destined  to  rule.  Rising  from  comparative 
obscurity,  his  genius  expanded  with  the  ex])ansion  of  its  sphere 
of  action.  Had  he  yielded  to  the  mastery  of  his  passions  with 
the  recklessness  of-  which  M.  Guizot  speaks,  he  might  have 
gained  his  ends  by  far  other  means  than  those  which  he  adopted. 
He  had  the  power  to  assume  the  regal  title,  and  to  give  iiresticje 
to  it  by  some  mighty  struggle  with  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  who 
were,  one  and  all,  his  acknowledged  inferiors  both  in  intellect 
and  in  bravery.  He  might  have  made  the  extirpation  of  the 
Stuart  family  the  condition  of  his  alliances,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  either  France  or  Spain  would  have  rejected  such 
conditions,  for  by  both  the  royalist  cause  was  so  far  sacrificed. 
As  it  was,  he  was  often  arbitrary,  and  even  relentlessly  cruel,  for 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  safety  of  his  country,  but  success 
had  no  intoxicating  influence  upon  him.  He  sustained  the 
temptations  arising  from  the  possession  of  more  than  ordinary 
kingly  power  with  far  more  than  kingly  greatness.  He  was 
jealous  of  England’s  honour,  and  he  won  for  her  the  respect  of 
all  the  world.  Every  European  nation  was  compelled  to  accede 
to  his  just  demands,  and  induced  to  seek  his  friendship.  He 
called  ai'ound  him  men  distinguished  alike  for  intellect  and  for 
virtue ;  he  gave  to  the  people  more  liberty  than  they  had  ever 
before  enjoyed,  even  while  he  was  compelled  to  govern  on  arbi¬ 
trary  princi])les.  To  the  literaiy  men  of  his  time  he  extended  a 
toleration  to  which  M.  Guizot  will  find  scarcely  any  parallel  in 
the  history  of  his  own  countr}" — certainly  not  in  its  recent  history. 
Many  of  these  men  were  known  royalists,  yet  they  received 
signal  marks  of  his  favour.  Even  under  his  protection  some  of 
them  shot  their  shafts  of  ridicule  at  his  government.  ‘  When  he 
had  to  deal  with  grave  and  quiet  men,'  our  historian  himself  informs 
us  (vol.  ii.  p.  167),  ‘  he  expressed  to  them  his  esteem,  seeking  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  them,  but  never  exhibiting  a  despot’s  fatuity  or 
pretensions.  He  did  not  always  execute  all  that  he  had  planned. 
Under  the  distracting  influence  of  important  affairs,  the  most 
attentive  forget,  and  the  most  powerful  want  means,  always  to 
accomplish  the  benevolent  designs  they  may  have  announced ; 
but  if  he  was  not  exempt  from  these  short-comings  of  supreme 

{)ower,  Cromwell  is,  perhaps,  of  all  sovereigns,  the  one  who  is 
east  open  to  the  charge.'  Some  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
the  English  mind  were  the  products  of  the  age  in  which  that 
man  lived  and  ruled  who  is  supposed  to  have  left  no  trace  of  his 
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existence  in  the  history  of  a  country  ^vhich  he  ennohled.  Of 
what  he  did  for  its  institutions,  let  M.  Guizot  himself  speak. 

‘  Cromwell  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  spent  a  year  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge  ;  in  1G51,  he  hud  been  elwlinl  Chaneellor  of  Oxford, 
llis  mind  was  great  because  it  was  just,  perspicacious,  and  thoroughly 
practical ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  ap]>reciatcd  the  social  utility  of 
these  noble  schools  of  learning,  he  was  charmed  by  their  intclU'chial 
beauty.  He  felt  that  their  destruction  would  1)0  a  somxv  of  degrada¬ 
tion  to  his  country,  and  of  dishonour  to  him.self,  and  he  therefore  took 

them  under  his  protection . Nor  did  he  rest  satistied  with  saving 

them  from  ruin  ;  he  watched  caivfully  over  their  prosperity  and  rt'nown. 
He  presented  the  University  of  Oxford  with  a  eolkH-dion  of  valuable 
manuscripts,  chielly  Greek,  and  to  theological  studies,  particularly  to 
the  ])uhlieatlon  of  the  great  Polyglot  Jiihle,  he  granted  ready  and 
effectual  encouragement.  In  order  to  secure  the  Ixmefits  of  a  Icanieil 
education  to  the  northern  counties,  he  decreed  the  foundation  of  a 
great  college  at  Durham,  which  he  built  and  endowed.’ — Ib.pp.  1G5,IG6. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  man  who  could  do  all  this 
was  animated  merely  by  personal  ambition,  or  recklessly  carried 
away  by  the  violence  of  his  passions.  To  say  that  either  his  reli¬ 
gious  zeal,  or  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  was  hypo¬ 
critical,  is  to  shake  our  faith  in  all  that  is  noblest  in  human 
nature.  With  M.  Guizot,  in  a  sentence  strangely  inconsistent 
with  some  of  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  we  believe,  that 
Cromwell’s  ‘  soul  was  too  great  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  highest 
fortune,  if  it  were  merely  personal  and  ephemeraL’  And  that 
greatness  was  a})parent  when  the  world  had  as  it  w’ere  faded 
aw'ay  from  him,  leaving  the  crimes  and  the  errors  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  without  their  coverings  of  state  expediency.  That  these 
are  worthy  of  reprehension, — blots  upon  Ids  great  memory,  who 
w  ill  deny  ?  but  that  his  life  was  one  of  brave,  manly,  cjarnest 
struggle  for  the  j)ubllc  w^eal — less  marred  by  these  blots  than  the 
lives  of  men  similarly  circumstanced  have  been,  is,  we  think,  as 
undeniable.  Looking  back  on  his  career,  he  had,  doubtless,  much 
to  mourn  over  in  bitterness  and  penitence,  but  there  w^as  also  a 
gi'andeur  in  the  retrospect  such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of 
numanity.  lie  held  England  aloft  among  the  nations  with  the 
power  of  an  Atlas;  and  when  he  fell,  it  fell  into  the  mire  of 
shame  and  moral  degradation. 
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John  Penry,  the  Pilgrim  Martyr.  1559-1593.  By  John  Waddington 
Author  of  * Emmaus/ &c.  pp.  281.  Loudon:  Cash.  185 1. 

Mr.  W ADDINGTON  deserves  commendation  for  the  diligent  re¬ 
search  with  which  he  has  gathered  the  materials  of  this  volume 
combining  what  was  previously  known  of  Penry  with  the  result 
of  new  investigations  carefully  carried  on  at  Yelverton,  and  in 
other  collections,  both  public  and  private. 

Ill  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  1559,  John  Penry  was  born,  in 
the  Builth  district,  Breconshire,  of  an  ancient  though  not  affluent 
family  of  Owens,  descended  from  Elyston  Glodwydd,  Prince  of 
Ferlex,  and  supposed  to  have  adopted,  in  compliment  to 
Henry  YIL,  the  surname  of  Ap  Henry,  which  easily  glided  into 
Penry.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Penry  became  an  under- 
sizar  at  Peterhouse,  the  oldest  college  in  Cambridge.  The  Puritan 
excitement  had  nearly  passed  away  by  this  time,  which  was  a 
few  years  later  than  the  expulsion  of  Cartwright  from  the 
University.  Still,  there  were  Puritan  ministers,  by  whom  ho 
was  introduced  to  their  devotional  meetings,  w^as  led  to  abandon 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  become  the  associate  of  Udall,  Barrow, 
and  Greenwood.  His  stay  at  Cambridge  was  shortened  by  the 
severe  treatment  of  the  Puritans,  and  before  the  time  arrived  for 
taking  his  master’s  degree,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  wdiich  was 
much  resorted  to  by  students  from  the  principality,  and  where 
Puritans  enjoyed  a  measure  of  protection  from  Dr.  Reynolds 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Chancellor.  At  that  period,  streniioug 
efforts  were  made  to  introduce  into  parishes  under  episcopal 
government,  the  forms  of  Presbyterian  discipline,  and  Penry 
partially  adopted  them.  Content  with  the  licence  of  a  university 
preacher,  he  declined  to  Like  orders.  His  great  object  was  the 
salvation  of  his  countrymen  in  Wales,  who  were  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  darkness  and  superstition,  which  weighed  heavily  on 
his  spirit.  During  his  visit  to  his  native  country,  he  laboured 
quietly,  and  not  without  success,  to  diffuse  the  Gospel;  and, 
before  he  left  Oxford,  he  resolved  on  the  publication  of  a  treatise 
on  the  religious  condition  of  Wales  ;  the  substance  of  which  was 
embodied  in  a  petition  to  parliament.  This  publication  aroused 
the  resentment  of  Ai'chbishop  Whitgift,  who,  as  vice-president  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales,  had  opposed  the  schemes  of  emineni 
persons  for  the  benefit  of  that  country.  The  book  was  seized, 
and  the  author  cast  into  prison,  but  after  the  examination,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  till  his  conduct  might  call  for  stronger  ceiisine. 

Sir  Richard  Knightley,  of  Fawsley  Manor,  Northamptonshire, 
was  Penry ’s  friend,  and  at  the  manor-house  secret  conclaves  of 
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reformers  were  wont  to  meet.  Penry  s  main  objection  to  the 
Anglican  prelacy  was  the  obstruction  it  presented  to  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  especially  in  Wales.  On  this  principle  he  wrote 
the  several  works  of  which  Mr.  Waddingtou  gives  an  account 
The  connexion  of  Penry  with  the  ‘  ^lartin  Marprelate’  pamphlets 
is  brietly  described  by  his  biographer.  That  Penry  s  works  were 
2>rinted  at  the  same  press  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  tliere  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  he  was  connected  with  those 
publications.  Mr.  Waddington,  in  p.  57,  (piotes  a  passage  from 
Maskelbs  ‘  History  of  the  Martin  Maq)relate  Controversy* 
(referring  to  pp.  197-9  instead  of  107,  108),  to  the  effect  that 
*  no  evidence  was  found*  against  Penry,  and  that  to  that  time, 
and  always  after,  even  when  about  to  die,  he  denied  that  he  had 
been  concerned  in  the  writing  of  those  tracts.  Mr.  Waddington, 
in  the  appendix,  examines  the  point  more  closely,  beginning 
with  a  document  in  the  Lausdowne  MS. — ‘  Discovery  of  the 
authors  and  printers  of  ‘  Martin  Mar-Prelate,*  and  proceeding 
to  the  acknowledgments  of  Dr.  Maskell  and  of  Bishop  Bancroft, 
from  which  he  shows  the  entire  absence  of  proof.  He  also  argues 
from  the  .satirical  style  of  the  tracts  that  they  could  not  bo 
Penry *s.  Besides,  ‘  he  was  too  closely  occupied  during  the  course 
of  their  publication  to  have  leisure  for  writing  them,  and,  in 
his  connexion  with  the  press,  he  had  always  some  work  of  his 
own  on  hand  sufficient  in  its  importance  to  account  for  his  zeal 
and  interest.*  In  addition  to  these  negative  ground.s,  he  adduces 
the  positive  declarations  of  Wigginton  and  Udall,  Penry*s 
intimate  friends,  tliat  he  was  not  the  author  of  ‘  Martin  Mar- 
prelate.*  We  judge  that  this  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

The  volume  contains  the  germs  of  valuable  information  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  England,  Wale.s,  and  Scotland,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  while  it  j)re.sents  a  touching  picture  of  Penry 
as  a  fervent  Christian,  earnest  in  his  preaching,  tender  in  liis 
affections,  alive  to  sacred  princiides,  and  constant  in  the  pursuit 
of  Christian  freedom  until  he  died  a  martyr’s  death.  *]*he  letters 
and  other  documents  which  Mr.  Waddington  has  collected,  will 
be  read  with  much  intere.st.  Most  heartily  do  we  join  the  author 
in  saying — ‘  Let  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  occurrences  of  the 
day  lead  to  a  closer  yet  honest  alliance  between  the  sincere 
friends  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Witli  mutual  forbearance, 
mutual  esteem,. and  mutual  help,  there  will  be  mutual  approxi¬ 
mation  to  Him  who  is  full  of  truth  and  grace;  the  church  of 
Christ  will  then  advance  in  knowledge,  in  purity,  and  in  love ; 
and  the  whole  race  of  man,  to  the  end  of  time,  will  reap  the 
benefit.* 

The  value  of  Mr.  Waddington*s  researches  lies  chiefly  in  the 
vindication  of  Penry *s  name  from  the  charges  heaped  upon  it  by 
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the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his  time,  and  repeated  by  subse¬ 
quent  historians ;  in  the  production  of  noble  documents  expressed 
in  words,  which  prove  the  writer  to  have  been  gentle  as  a  child 
yet  ‘  bold  as  a  lion  \  an  enlightened  and  considerate  reformer  •  a 
faithful  martyr  both  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  freedon/of 
Britons  ;  a  loving  husband,  and  a  tender  father ; — and  in  show¬ 
ing  that  there  are  materials  for  a  history  of  Congregationalism 
which  need  only  to  be  examined,  arranged,  and  skilfully  prepared 
for  publication.  These  materials  have  been  partly  used  by  the 
late  ^Ir.  Brookes ;  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  in  his  remarkably  accurate 
‘  Memorials'  of  the  Independents,  and  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his 
‘  History  of  the  Independents  but  Mr.  Waddington  has  proved 
that  many  fragments,  of  much  value,  have  been  either  undis¬ 
covered  or  neglected  by  Strype,  and  by  all  who  have  followed  in 
his  steps.  One  of  these,  not  previously  published,  is,  ‘A  Treatise 
containing  Motives  touching  Mercy  and  Unity,  sent  by  a  few  of 
those  people  who  are  falsely  and  maliciously  called  Brownists,' 
and  addressed  to  the  magistrates  in  general,  specially  the  privy 
council,  the  judges,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  the  justices. 
It  is  a  paper  of  surpassing  pathos,  gravity,  dignity,  and  correct 
eloquence,  reminding  us  strongly  of  the  early  apologists  on  behalf 
of  the  Christians  persecuted  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  but 
breathing  a  sweeter  and  holier  spirit.  Another  paper  is  a 
‘Memorial  to  tlio  Government,'  in  which  Penry  declares  his 
loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  expounds  his  religious  faith.  From 
his  paper  we  must  make  one  extract. 


‘  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life,  by  the  aid  of  my  Ood,  for  tlie  truth  of 
this  testimony.  Yet  if  any  man  ean  see,  by  tlie  written  Woid  of  (Jod, 
tliat  I  err  in  anything,  I  will  most  willingly  reform  my  judgment, 
crave  pardon  earnestly  for  my  oversight,  yea,  and  be  most  willing  to 
sutler  due  punishment  for  my  temerity.  But  if,  on  the  other  side,  I 
testify  nothing  but  verity  in  these  points,  1  am  undoubtedly  ])ersuaded 
of,  1  most  humbly  crave  that  the  piercing  edge  of  that  sword  may  not 
in  heat  be  turned  against  me  and  my  brethren,  which  w;is  never  pro¬ 
fessed  by  violent  against  the  open  and  sw’oni  enemies  of  their  native 
prince  and  country. 

‘  Death,  I  thank  God,  I  fear  not — in  this  especially, — for  1  know 
that  the  sting  of  Deatli  is  taken  away,  and  that  they  are  blessed 
which  die  in  the  Lord,  for  w  itnessing  against  the  former  corruptions. 
(Rev.  xiv.  0,  13.)  Life  I  desire  not,  if  1  be  guilty  of  sedition — of 
defaming  and  disturbing  the  quiet  state  of  her  ISlajesty’s  peaceful 
government. 

‘Lastly,  I  most  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  their  honours  and 
worships  in  whose  hands  this  wTiting  of  mine  shall  come,  to  consider, 
that  it  is  to  no  purjH)se  that  her  Majesty’s  subjects  should  bestow  their 
time  in  learning — in  study  and  meditation  of  the  Word — in  reading 
the  waitings  aud  doings  of  learned  men,  and  of  the  holy  martyrs,  which 
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liavc  been  in  fomer  a£»t's  ;  csiKK?lallv  tlie  writings  publisliotl  by  bcr 
Majesty’s  authority,  if  tliey  may  not,  without  dansi^T,  jwofess  and  hold 
those  truths  wliich  they  leani  out  of  them ;  and  that  in  sueh  st)rt  as 
they  are  able  to  convince  all  the  world  that  will  stand  iu^ainst  them, 
by  no  other  weajmns  than  by  the  AVord  of  God.  1  beseech  them  also 
to  consider  what  a  lamentable  case  it  is  that  we  may  hold  fellowship 
with  the  llomish  church  in  the  inventions  thcnH)f  without  all  danj^er, 
and  cannot,  without  extreme  peril,  be  perinitU'd,  in  jud^j^ment  and  j>rac- 
tice,  to  depart  Irom  the  same  where  it  swvrveth  from  the  true  way, 
and  as  they  find  the  thinjxs  to  be  of  especial  moment  in  religion.  1 
beseech  them,  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  ho  a  moans  unto  hor 
IHajesty,  and  their  honours,  that  my  case  may  be  w'ei"h(*d  in  even 
balances.  Improvement indictments,  arraignments^ — death  itmdf 
— are  no  meet  weapons  to  convince  the  conscience  qt'onnded  ujxm  the 
Tf'ord  of  God,  and  accompanied  with  so  many  witnesses  of  his  famous 
servants  and  churches.' — jip.  278,  279. 

AVhat  a  pity  to  let  such  ^vords  as  those  lie  hidden  in  obscure 
manuscripts.  We  ho])e  the  writer  of  this  volume  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  prosecute  his  inquiries,  and  to  bring  out,  at  some 
future  time,  a  volume  more  worthy  of  the  man  wdiose  memory 
lie  has  revived.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  volume, 
accompanied  wdth  the  facsimiles  to  wdiich  reference  is  made  in 
the  preface.  We  understand  that  the  (congregational  Doctrinal 
Society  of  Ne\v  England  have  proposed  to  pulilish  an  edition  of 
the  pi'esent  work,  and  to  send  a  copy  gratuitously  to  every  home 
missionary  in  the  United  States. 

The  public  sentiment,  not  only  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
but  among  several  leading  minds  on  tlie  continent  of  Enroju?,  is 
steiidily  rising  towards  condition  in  which  it  can  sympathize 
with  such  a  man  as  Penr}\  For  ourselves,  who  have  ever 
strenuously  advociited  the  great  truths  to  wdiich  he  bare  witness, 
w  e  gladly  hail  as  honoured  fellow-labourers  such  w  riters  as  the 
pres(‘nt ;  and  shall  rejoice  greatly  in  knowing  that  his  perse¬ 
verance  is  rew'ai'ded  with  succes.s.  We  believe  that  the  principles 
which  led  Penry  to  martyrdom  were  in\ich  more  hateful  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  bishops  than  those  of  |K)]>ery,  and  that  it  is  by 
sifting,  practically  carrying  out,  and  vigorously  spreading  those 
principles,  that  the  church  will  be  reformed,  with  ei\wn\  safety  to 
all  that  is  genuine  in  religion,  and  all  that  is  precious  in  the 
union  of  strong  order  wdth  ])crfect  freedom  in  the  p<ditical 
institutions  of  the  realm.  There  is  no  native  tendency  of 
-public  opinion  that  can  be  Jeft  by  the  wise  to  work  itself.  Pe- 
cause  such  men  as  Penry — and  such  meek  sufferers  as  his  large- 
hearted  ^vife — have  serenely  held  by  truth,  conscience,  and 
principle,  against  both  the  lures  and  the  force  of  government, 
this  island  is  now  a  prominent  centre  of  all  good  influences  to 
the  world ;  and  if  the  spirit,  to  which  we  ow  e  so  much  is  to  be 
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kept  alive  among  us  for  generations  yet  to  come,  we  rely  greatly 
on  the  impregnation  of  our  literature  with  the  deliberate 
judgments  which  Penry  felt  to  be  more  precious  than  his  life. 

Much  closer  than  even  Protestants  and  Dissenters  have  as  yet 
generally  perceived,  is  the  connexion  of  Congregational  church 
principles  with  the  dignified  manliness  of  our  national  character 
and  with  the  purest  manifestations  of  evangelical  belief.  Not  as 
sectaries,  but  as  citizens  guarded  by  the  New  Testament,  are  we 
solicitous  that  the  names  of  Penry  and  Barrow,  of  Greenwood 
and  Brewster,  should  live  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  as  stimu¬ 
lants  to  all  that  make  men  virtuous,  patriotic,  and  Christian. 
They  are  the  names  of  men  worthily  enrolled  in  the  ‘  noble  army 
of  martyrs."  They  cannot  die.  We  would  have  them  to  flourish 
in  ever  youthful  potency.  They  consecrate  the  memory  that 
preserves  them  in  the  deep  musings  of  the  silent  heart.  They 
are  to  Englishmen  what  the  name  of  Leonidas  w  as  not  to  Sparta 
only  but  to  Greece,  not  to  Greece  only  but  to  the  world.  They 
are  words  which  contain  the  epitome  of  a  great  nation's  history, 
in  times  when  men  must  die  because  they  cannot  live  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  a  clear  heart,  and  the  crystal  form  of  the 
grand  thoughts  in  which  they  commune  with  God,  and  pass  with 
the  calm  joy  of  victors  through  the  gates  of  death.  The  ^lar- 
shalsea  and  the  Queen's  Bench  of  Southwark,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  are,  in  our  eyes,  not  less  sacred  than  Smithfield  in  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  her  father ;  and  no  name  is  found  in  Foxe’s 
‘  Book  of  Martyrs’  which  we  pronounce  with  more  affectionate 
reverence  than  that  of  John  Penry.  Christian  martyrs  are 
not  to  be  forgotten.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  wdio  deserved  the 
name — with  all  its  inspiring  and  elevating  associations  —  it 
was  he ;  while  all  who  love  Christian  truth  and  sanctity  must 
acknowdedge,  when  they  actually  know  his  history,  that  his  case 
‘  w^as  a  very  liard  and  wdcked  one.'  His  memory  ought  to  be — 
and,  we  believe,  w  ill  be— most  tenderly  and  lovingly  cherished 
by  all  those  w  ho  follow'  in  the  same  paths  of  simple  and  spiritual 
Christianity.  As  it  was  not  for  dry  forms,  punctilious  ceremo¬ 
nies,  or  vapid  speculations  that  Penry  gave  of  his  life,  but  for 
vitiil  truths,  interests,  and  rights,  so,  w'e  trust,  the  holders  of  the 
same  principles  will  continue  to  grasp  them  in  their  entireness, 
never  suffering  what  men  call  piety  to  blind  them  to  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  freedom,  nor  in  the  conflict  for  freedom,  to  abate  one  jot 
of  that  heavenly  devoutness  which  is  the  true  temper  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Martyrs  and  King  of  Saints,  e 
do  not  see  why  the  love  of  truth,  and  of  liberty  to  profess  it 
according  to  one's  ow  n  judgment,  should  ever  be  dissociated  from 
humility,  tenderness,  and  spirituality  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  not  our 
belief  that  a  clear  and  commanding  conscience  in  every  part  of 
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religion  is  likely  either  to  obscure  or  to  weaken  the  softer  graces 
of  the  Christian  life.  It  was  not  so  with  our  fathers,  and  we 
have  no  apprehension  that  it  will  be  so  with  our  children. 

In  the  gravity  of  our  present  position  it  occurs  to  us  to  say, 
that  it  is  only  by  cultivating  alike  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
emotions  that  humanity  can  attain  the  perfection  to  which  it  is 
destined.  For  this  reason  we  would  fan  the  martyr-spirit  and 
the  pilgrim-spirit,  as  conducive,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  that 
breadth  and  lulness  of  Christian  manhood  which  alone  ciin  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  our  species,  doing  the  work  which  God 
would  have  man  to  do  in  the  vast  work  of  social  rejieneration,  in 
the  spirit  which  luis  made  all  the  real  advances  already  secured, 
and  to  which  alone  we  look  for  the  larger  and  more  rapid  strides 
of  generations  yet  to  come.  Calm  conviction — humble  love — 
patient  labour — willing  endurance — these  are  the  elements  of 
human  progress  which  will  replace  the  hoary  prejudices  of  inter¬ 
vening  ages  by  those  glorious  ])rinci})les  that  broke  upon  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  mission  of  a})ostles,  and  which  will  be  the 
conservators  of  the  worUrs  peace  in  that  golden  age  for  which 
devout  men  have  })rayed  and  martyrs  have  died.  It  is  our  con¬ 
solation  to  believe  that  no  good  principle  once  enunciated  has 
been  ultimately  lost.  All  good  principles  are  as  vital  as  the 
acorn,  as  immortal  as  the  oak,  and  their  real  power  will  appear 
only  in  that  eternal  state  to  whose  issues  all  things  are  tending. 
Blessed  be  the  men  for  ever  who  have  sowed  theimcloes  in  the 
deep  human  soil.  They  are  sons  of  God.  They  live  always.  Their 
fruits  will  be  garnered  in  heaven.  Their  successors  are  needed 
in  peaceful,  not  less  than  in  troublous,  times.  In  all  times  there 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  men  who  assuredly  believe  the  great 
things  of  God  s  word, — so  believe  them  as  to  live  for  them,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  die  for  them.  Here  lay  the  strength  of  the  first 
Christians — the  strength  of  all  true  confessors,  martyrs,  and 
reformers — they  helicvcd.  Let  the  race  of  strong  believers  be 
perpetuated.  Let  the  lives  and  sayings  of  the  men  who  subdued 
the  world  by  believing,  be  continually  revived,  and  be  ploughed 
into  the  very  souls  of  men.  For  a  long  time,  we  suppose,  tliere 
must  be  ^  Separatists,' — men  not  following  either  the  Puritans  or 
the  nonconformists  of  a  later  age,  but  protesting,  by  actions  as 
well  as  by  words,  against  all  that  they  believe  to  be  contrary  to 
tlie  Word  of  God.  Holding  hist  their  princi})les  as  witnesses  for 
Christ  as  the  Supreme  Lord,  they  have  a  bond  of  union  stronger 
than  those  of  sects,  and  they  will  gradually  draw  towards  their 
fellowship  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  all  })arties ;  thus  demon¬ 
strating  that  conscientious  sei)aration  is  the  best  security  for  solid 
and  lasting  union  in  the  better  days  that  are  drawing  nigh. 
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Hunting — using  the  word  in  its  most  common  and  extended 
sense — as  standing  for  the  destruction  of  wild  animals,  is  one 
of  those  human  pursuits  or  pastimes  of  a  mixed  charaeter, 
a  compound  of  necessity,  and  the  innate  love  of  excitement  and 
adventure.  We  are  not  going  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the 
various  modes  of  hunting,  nor  to  point  out  all  the  numerous 
historical  phases  of  the  literature  founded  upon  it.  This  would 
be  an  onerous  and  unprofitable  task.  To  the  vast  majority 
of  readers,  hunting  and  sporting  generally,  is  connected  with 
much  that  is  both  foolish  and  vile; — much  that  tends  to  debase 
instead  of  exalting  the  human  character.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  there  is  a  deep  idulosophy  in  hunting,  when  viewed  iu 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
which  is  fully  entitled  to  consideration.  It  is  fraught  with  rich 
views  of  reflection  to  all  minds  that  look  into  the  movemeuts 
of  tlie  great  family  of  mankind,  as  it  has  advanced  from  inhos¬ 
pitable  \vastes  and  forests,  to  the  intellectual  and  luxurious  city, 
and  the  verdant  and  well-cultivated  landscape.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  our  intention  to  dive  into  the  ‘Racing  Calender,"  or  to 
describe  the  slang  of  Newmarket,  the  gibberish  of  the  himting 
studs,  or  the  exhilarating  speeches  of  fox-himting  squires  at 
^lelton  Mowbray. 

!Man,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  comes  into  the  w’orld  the 
most  hcl})less  of  all  creatures.  Nature  provides  nothing  for  his 
shelter  or  sustenance,  without  his  own  exertions  and  skill.  He 
has  no  pliysical  weapons  for  attack  or  defence;  he  can  neither 
conquer  an  enemy  by  his  teeth  or  his  fingers.  This  is  sub¬ 
stantially  his  natural  position.  It  is  a  position  which  every 
people  has  occupied  at  some  period  of  their  social  history;  and  it 
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is  at  this  moment  the  precise  position  of  the  inhabitants  who 
cover  one  half  of  the  earth's  siirlace.  Ani^liiig  or  fishing  in  any 
way,  was,  in  all  probability,  posterior  to  hunting,  or  wild-sports 
of  every  kind  on  land.  The  inhabitants  of  the  waters  are  not 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  man;  they  neither  excite  his 
piissions  nor  molest  his  peace.  But  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests, 
the  reptiles  creeping  near  his  feet,  and  the  insects  buzzing 
around  him,  wage  an  incessant  war  against  his  life,  security,  or 
comfort;  and  nothing  is  left  him  but  to  raise  his  hand  against 
them.  There  can  here  be  no  compromise — no  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities;  for  the  hum  and  the  bustle,  and  refinements,  and  personal 
security  of  the  crowded  city  are  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
savage  denizens  of  the  woods  and  the  forests. 

The  Sacred  History  describes  the  first  warriors  under  the 
name  of  hunters.  Nimrod  is  designated  ‘  as  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.'  We  gather  from  the  main  accounts  that  he 
converted  his  companions  into  soldiers.  They  first  assisted  him 
in  hunting  and  destroying  the  savage  animals  that  laid  waste 
the  coin'itry  about  Babylon,  and  were  then  employed  by  him  in 
extending  and  establishing  his  conquests. 

In  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Esau ;  the  first  is  styled  *  a  plain  man 
dwelling  in  tents;'  the  second,  a  ‘cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the 
field.'  The  Land  of  Promise,  which  the  Hebrews  entered  on 
leaving  the  Desert,  appears  to  have  been  full  of  wild  beasts;  and 
in  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  it  is  said,  ‘  1  will  not  drive  them  out  in  one 
year,  lest  the  land  b(‘come  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
multiply  against  thee.'  In  Lev.  xvii.  1/5,  we  find  hunting  prac¬ 
tised,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  food.  In  Prov.  xii.  27,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  as  a  settled  custom  for  animals  to  be  hunted  for  their  fle.sh. 
Harmer  says  (‘  Gesta  Dei,'  p.  8S7),  ‘  there  are  various  sorts  of 
creatures  in  the  Holy  Land  proper  for  hunting;  wild  l)oars,  ante¬ 
lopes,  hares,  &c.,  are  in  considerable  numbers  there;  and  one  of 
the  Chiistian  kings  of  Jerusalem  lost  his  life  in  pursuing  a  hare.' 
The  lion  and  other  ravenous  bea.sts  were  not  wanting  in  Pales¬ 
tine;  and  the  lion  was  even  made  use  of  to  capture  other  animals, 
Ezek.  xix.  3;  and  Harmer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  says,  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gaza,  and  also  in  Juderg  leopards  were  trained 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Lions  were  taken  by  pit-falls  as 
well  as  by  nets,  as  appears  from  Ezek.  xix.  *1-8.  According  to 
Josephus,  the  Hebrews  likewi.se  used  packs  of  hounds  for  hunting 
pur2)oses  (Antiq.  iv.  8,  9).  The  same  hi.storian  tells  us  that  King 
Herod  was  ‘ever  a  most  excellent  hunter;  for  he  in  one  day 
caught  forty  wild  beasts.' 

In  Babylon  and  Persia,  we  find  from  ancient  history  that 
immen.se  parks  were  constructe<l  for  the  support  and  preserv  ation 
of  l)casts  of  tlie  chase.  Kings  themselves  were  placed  at  the 
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head  of  liimting  parties,  who  indulged  in  the  sport  over  tlie 
country  generally,  and  were  attended  by  nobles.* 

On  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  brought  from  Nineveh,  a  kino*  is 
represented  hunting,  and  in  another,  a  king  is  standiii<r  over  a 
lion;  both  are  in  the  British  Museum.  ^Ir.  Layard  says,  ‘The 
most  remarkable  of  the  sculptures  hitherto  discovered  was  the 
lion-hunt;  which,  from  the  knowledge  of  art  displayed  in  the 
treatment  and  composition,  the  correct  and  effective  delineation 
of  the  men  and  animals,  the  spirit  of  the  grouping,  and  its 
extraordinary  preservation,  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  of 
Assyrian  art  in  existence." 

On  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  was  represented  a  hunting  scene, 
in  which  hares  and  partridges  were  introduced  as  objects  of  tlie 
chase.  ‘The  frecpient  representation,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  ‘of 
hunting  scenes  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  a  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  chase  was  held  by  the  ])eople.  A 
conqueror  and  the  founder  of  an  empire  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  gieat  hunter.  His  courage,  wisdom,  and  dexterity  were  as 
much  shown  in  encounters  with  wild  animals  as  in  martial 
exploits;  he  rendered  equal  services  to  his  subjects,  whether  he 
cleared  the  country  of  beasts  of  prey,  or  repulsed  an  enemy. 
The  Scripture  Nimrod,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  was  “a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,""  and  the  Ninus 
of  history  and  tradition,  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  and  the  greatest 
of  the  Ass\Tian  kings,  was  as  renowned  for  his  encounters  with 
the  lion  and  leopard,  as  for  his  triumphs  over  warlike  nations. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Babylonians,  as  well  as  the  Assyrians, 
ornamented  the  walls  of  their  temples  and  palaces  with  pictures 
and  sculptures  representing  the  chase;  and  that  similar  subjects 
were  introduced,  even  in  the  embroideries  on  their  garments. 
The  Assyrians  were  probably  also  the  inventors  of  the  parks  or 
puradifieSy  which  were  afterwards  maintained  with  so  much 
sumptuousness  by  the  Persian  kings,  of  the  Aclnemenian  and 
Sassanian  dynasties.  In  these  spacious  preserves,  various  kinds 
of  wild  animals  were  continually  kept  for  the  diversion  of  the 
king,  and  for  those  who  were  privileged  to  join  with  him  in  the 
chase.  They  contained  lions,  tigers,  wild  boars,  antelopes,  and 
many  varieties  of  birds.  As  amongst  the  Persians,  the  Assyrian 
youths  were  probably  trained  to  hunting  at  an  early  age." 

Hunting  among  the  Greeks  was  considered  an  indispensable 
preparatory  exercise  for  war.  Xenophon  is  the  most  co])iou3 
writer  on  the  subject.  In  his  ‘  Cynegeticus,"  he  treats  ot  the 
breeding  of  hounds,  of  hare-hunting,  of  stag-hunting,  ol  wild- 
boar  hunting ;  and  of  the  capture  of  lions,  panthers,  and  lynxes. 


*  Xcaophou,  Cyu.  viii.  1.  39. 
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kennels,  of  hare-hunting,  stag-hunting,  with  a  variety  of  other 
matters  connected  with  the  amusement  generally.  The  followino* 
is  a  curious  passage  : — ‘  Often  and  again,'  he  says,  ‘  have  I  renie 
up  and  takeai  the  living  hare  in  my  arms,  and  often,  coupling  the 
hounds,  let  her  go  again  ;  or,  if  I  have  been  too  late  to  save  her 
I  have  Hogged  the  hounds  for  not  giving  quarter  to  so  doservinfr 
an  enemy.  In  this  single  point  do  I  differ  from  Xenophon,  who 
considers  11x4^,  death  the  gi'eatest  of  human  pleasures.  To  me  it 
is  rather  an  unpleasant  sight.  But  Xenophon  may  be  forgiven, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  tieetness  of  hounds.' 

We  find  that  boar-hunting  was  a  very  favourite  sport  among  the 
Eomans  when  they  had  possession  of  England.  There  is  a  paper, 
bearing  the  date  of  1748,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
which  gives  an  account  of  a  very  curious  and  perfect  Roman  in¬ 
scription,  which  w  as  found  near  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
It  appears  to  be  a  votive  offering  to  the  God  of  Woods,  and 
records  that  Ctesius  Veturius  Micianus,  prefect  of  the  Sehasian 
wdng,  more  fortunate  than  many  other  huntsmen,  who  had  all 
failed  in  their  attempts,  had  captured  a  boar  of  the  largest  size. 

In  the  fourth  centurv  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  the  Latin 
poem,  of  only  325  lines,  the  ‘Cynegeticon  of  Nemesian.'  He 
treats  of  dogs,  the  inodes  of  breeding  and  rearing  them,  and  of 
training  them  for  hunting  purposes.  He  likewise  has  some 
obseri  ations  on  the  rearing  and  treatment  of  horses. 

Among  the  modern  Latin  poets  who  have  written  on  hunting, 
w  e  may  mention  Hercules  Stroza,  of  Florence,  wdio  addressed  to 
Lucretia  Borgia  a  long  ‘  Epicedium',  on  her  brother  Cmsar,  in 
Latin  hexameters.  Cmdinal  Adrian  likewise  wrote  on  the 
subject  The  ‘  Cynegeticon'  of  Petrus  Angelus  Bargieus  consists 
of  six  books,  addressed  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  and  treats  of  every 
topic  connected  w  ith  hunting,  and  field-sports  generally.  Natalis 
Comes  has  left  fom:  books,  ‘  De  Yenatione,'  which  may  be 
perused  w  ith  interest. 

Hunting  w’as  an  important  amusement  among  our  Saxon 
forefathers.  Alfred  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  sportsmen 
of  his  day.  There  is  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  century  representing  in 
an  engraving  a  Saxon  chieftain,  armed  with  a  spear  and  sword, 
and  accom})anied  by  a  follow^er,  who  likewdse  bears  a  spear,  hlow's 
a  horn,  and  is  followed  by  a  brace  of  dogs  in  couples.  In  the 
*  Dialogues,'  composed  in  Latin  by  Alfric,  Duke  of  Mercia,  in  the 
Cotton  collection  of  MSS.,  there  are  some  conversations  on 
hunting,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting,  as  throwdng  a  great 
light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times.* 

*  Sec  Archrcologia,  x.  150;  Strutt’s  Spoifs  and  rastiiiics,  i.  1;  ^'^^<1 
Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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John  of  Salisbury  wrote  on  hunting;  and  some  time  after 
him  we  liave  the  ‘Art  de  Venerie’  of  (fuillame  Twicci ;  a 
translation  of  which,  under  the  title  of  ‘Tlie  Crafte  of  Himtynge/ 
is  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  Then  we  have  ‘  Tlie  Maistre  or  the 
Game,'  by  King  Henry  V.  The  book  called  ‘  Des  Deduitz  de  la 
Chasse  de  Bestes  Sauvaiges  et  des  Oyseaux  de  Proye/  from  tlie 
pen  of  Gaston  Pha‘bns,  Comte  de  Foix,  is  justly  considered  a 
very  great  curiosity  in  hunting  literature.  A  manuscript  copy  of 
it,  once  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  was  bought 
in  London,  in  1815,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  i^l65.  It 
was  written  in  Gothic  characters  on  vellum,  contained  eighty- 
eight  illustrations,  and  dates  from  the  month  of  May,  1347. 
The  Count  had  been  a  great  enthusiast  of  the  chjxse,  for  in  one 
of  his  exhortations  he  says,  ‘  Long  life,  health,  pleasure,  and 
salvation  liereafter,  are  every  man's  desire  ;  les  veneurs  ont  tout 
cel  a.  Done  so^yez  tons  veneurs  et  vous  ferez  (pie  saizes  et  pour 
ce  je  I'os  et  conseille  a  toutes  rnanibres  de  gens  de  queh|ue  dtat 
qu  ils  soient  <|u'ils  aiment  les  chiens.' 

The  French  work,  entitled  ‘Le  Roy  Modus,'  by  Guillaumc-le- 
Noir,  has  long  been  considered  a  curious  volume  relative  to  the 
early  history  of  held  sports  in  F'rance.  So  likewise  has  the 
treatise  written  at  the  dictation  of  Charles  IX.,  called  ‘  La  Chasse 
Royale.' 

‘  The  Book  of  St.  Albans'  is  a  well-known  and  ancient  work  on 
hunting.  Dame  Julyan  Berners  was  its  author.  In  the  ‘  Book 
of  Hunting,'  she  prof(‘sses  to  teach  ‘  gentyle  persons  the  manner 
of  huntyng  for  all  manner  of  beastes,  whether  they  be  beastea 
of  venery,  or  chase,  or  rascall.'  Many  of  her  precepts  are 
couched  in  rh}Tne.  The  following  extract  shows  the  seasons  at 
which  various  animals  are  to  be  hunted  : — 

‘  Marke  well  the  seasons  followyng. 

Tyine  of  greee  iK'giimeth  at  Mydsomer  day. 

And  tyll  l  loly  Roode  day  lasteth  as  I  you  say. 

The  season  of  the  Foxe  fro  Nativitie 
Tvll  the  Annunciation  of  our  Ladv  free. 

Season  of  the  Ro  hucke  at  KilsUt  slial  heg}m. 

And  tyll  Miciielmus  lasteth  nye  or  she  hlyn. 

The  season  of  the  Ro  heginneth  at  Michehnus, 

And  it  shall  endure  tyll  it  be  Candlemus. 

At  ^Michehnus  heginneth  the  huntyng  of  the  Hare, 

And  la.stoth  till  Midsonicr,  there  will  no  man  it  spai’c, 

The  season  of  the  Wolfe  is  made  in  celic  countrie, 

At  the  season  of  the  Foxe,  and  evermore  shall  be. 

The  season  of  the  Bore  is  from  the  Nativitie 
Tyll  the  Puryfyeacion  of  our  Lady  so  free  : 

For  at  the  Nativitie  of  our  Lady  so  sweet 
He  mav  tinde  where  he  goeth  under  his  feet. 

‘  3  A  2 
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Bothe  in  woodes  and  lieldes,  come,  and  other  frute, 

AV'hen  he  after  foode  inaketh  any  sute. 

Crabbes  and  ake  corncii,  and  nuttes  there  they  grow, 

Hawes  and  hepes,  and  other  things  inow  ; 

Tht  tyll  the  Puryfycacion  lasteth,  as  ye  may  see, 

And  inaketh  the  15ore  in  season  to  bee ; 

For  while  the  frute  may  last  his  time  is  never  past.’ 

There  is  a  great  nuinber  of  works  on  hunting  and  field-sports 
to  be  found  among  the  literary  treasures  of  Spain.  Jklaiiy  of 
them  remain  in  manuscript  till  this  hour,  and  are  likely  to  do  so 
for  ages  to  come.  There  are  two  works  in  the  library  of  Madrid 
which  treat  of  hunting  in  connexion  with  the  civilization  of  the 
country,  and  in  which  are  depicted  in  glowing  colours  the  state 
of  the  chief  provinces  before  the  wild  animals  were  completely 
subdued  in  them.  In  popular  tales,  ballads,  and  romances,  we 
find  constant  allusions  made  to  hunting,  as  an  aristocratic  kind 
of  amu.sement. 

About  1*100,  we  have  a  treatise  on  Hunting,  in  three  books, 
written  under  the  direction  of  King  Alfonso  II.  of  Spain,  by  his 
chief  huntsman.  It  treats  of  the  kind  of  hounds  to  be  used, 
their  various  diseases,  and  the  modes  of  training  them  for  difterent 
hunting  exploits,  and  of  the  localities  where  game  of  all  kinds 
was  to  be  found.  The  work  was  published  by  Argote  de  Molina, 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  editor, 
containing  several  stories  relative  to  lion-hunts  and  ])ull-fights. 

There  is  likewise  a  work  written  by  one  of  the  kings  of 
Castile,  on  Hunting,  and  which  bears  the  date  of  1400,  still 
in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Barcelona.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  treats  of  the  subject  at  considerable  length. 

We  find  many  curious  particulars,  relative  to  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  hunting,  scattered  up  and  down  the  accounts  we  have 
of  the  early  voyagers  and  travellers  in  Europe  in  the  first  period 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  in  tliose  belonging  to  Holland 
and  Belgium.  From  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century  many  adven¬ 
turers  made  their  way  to  the  East  and  to  the  African  continent, 
stimulated  partly  by  the  love  of  gain,  derived  from  the  high  prices 
then  given  for  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  and  partly  by  a  spirit  of 
religious  propagandism,  and  partly  by  a  sheer  love  of  excitement 
and  adventure.  Almost  the  sole  bond  of  intercouse  which  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  then  civilized  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  sawage  life  which  surrounded  it  on  every  side  was  through 
the  medium  of  the  huntsman's  sports,  in  the  shape  of  skins,  ivory, 
the  feathers  of  birds,  &c.  &c.  It  was  chiefly  from  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  travellers,  joined  to  those  given 
by  the  French  adventurers,  Rutillus  Cladius  Numentinus,  ot  the 
fifth  century,  the  Bishop  of  Aculfe,  in  the  sixth,  and  the  monk 
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Hetton,  ill  the  ninth,  whom  Charlemagne  sent  amhjissador  to 
Constantinople,  that  the  singular  combination,  calh*(l  the  Green 
l^lrcitcs,  took  its  rise  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Ihe  commanders  of  this  torinidahle  maritime  taud  pre¬ 
datory  flotilla,  were  Siger  of  Bruges,  Cerard  of  Courtrai,  and 
AV  imer  of  Boulogne ;  and  one  ot  the  leading  features  in  their 
projects  of  adventure  was  to  open  up  and  consolidate  to  them¬ 
selves  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  E:ust. 

In  one  ot  the  manuscrijit  copies  of  the  travels  of  a  Btdgiau 
adventurer,  in  the  ninth  century,  we  find  him  saying,  ‘  We  have 
penetrated  the  deserts  of  the  Eastern  world,  cut  off  tlie  heads  of 
lions,  trampled  under  foot  the  serpents  and  reptiles  of  the  desert, 
and  put  our  lives  often  in  great  jeopardy;  hut  we  have  succ(mh1o(1 
in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  good  and  true  faith,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  far-spread  and  tlistant  regions.  The  reflection  of 
this  is  our  sole  happiness  and  reward.* 

We  find  in  many  of  the  Chronicle,^  of  France  constant  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  practice  of  hunting  among  the  several  semi-barbarous 
parts  of  the  European  continent,  and  constiint  appeals  made, 
both  to  popes  and  kings,  to  induce  them  to  send  such  missionaries 
among  them  as  might  be  instrumentid  in  civilizing  them  through 
the  instrumentality  of  their  favourite  wild  sports  and  pastimes. 
There  is  a  memorial  still  extant,  which  was  st‘nt  to  Charlemagne 
by  a  body  of  merchants  and  several  ecclesiastics,  praying  him  to 
enable  them  to  establish  themselves  among  a  large  section  of  the 
wandering  tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Ciuspian  Sea,  and 
the  more  remote  banks  of  the  JJanube.  The  memorial,  amongst 
other  things,  states,  that  the  inhabitants  in  these  districts  are 
deplorably  ignorant  and  savage, — totally  unac(iuainte*d  with  any 
princij)les  of  religion,  and  inveterately  attached  to  a  wandering 
and  predatory  mode  of  life;  that  these  several  countries  abound 
with  prodigious  cpiantities  of  wild  animals,  whose  peltries  are 
exceedingly  valuable ;  and  that  if  friendly  relations  could  be  once 
firmly  established  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  a 
ready  outlet  for  these  valuable  products  of  the  chase,  they  would 
then  soon  be  in  such  a  social  position  as  would  fit  them  fur 
domestic  and  religious  instruction  and  improvement.  And  we 
are  told  that  the  emperor  took  a  lively  interest  in  furthering  the 
object  of  the  memorialists,  and  gave  orders  to  his  officers  of  state 
to  attend  sedulously  to  all  the  suggestions  of  those  who  were 
interesting  themselves  in  such  a  jiraiseworthy  undertaking.* 
About  a  couple  of  centuries  after  this  j)criod  we  meet  with 
another  historical  incident  of  the  same  coinjilexion,  relative  to  a 
memorial  forwarded  l>y  some  ecclesiastics  in  the  south  of  I  ranee 

*  Chroiiiclcs  de  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  30.  1001. 
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to  the  pope,  praying  his  holiness  to  send  some  active  and  enter¬ 
prising  missionaries  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  where  there 
'Was  a  numerous  popidation  litdng  entirely  by  hunting  and  rajnne 
and  who  were  completely  destitute  of  all  religious  knowled'^e 
It  is  particularly  urged  by  the  petitioners,  that  |>ersons  should 
be  a|>pointed  to  this  <luty  possessed  of  more  or  less  skill  in  the 
inodes  of  capturing  wild  animals,  of  tried  courage,  and  indoini- 
tiible  perseverance,  in  order  that  they  miglit  the  more  successfully 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  inhabiUints.  They  should  like¬ 
wise  make  a  point  of  teaching  these  savage  people  the  more 
modem  arts  of  taking  animals  of  the  chase ;  for  this  would  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  more  settled  habits  of  domesticity  among  them, 
and  would  induce  them  to  pay  some  attention  to  religious  know¬ 
ledge. 

Hunting  became,  for  many  ages,  one  of  the  standing  ])olitical 
and  social  grievances  of  several  nations  of  Europe.  Tlie  desola¬ 
tion  created  by  our  own  William  the  Con([ueror’s  fondness  for 
the  sport,  laying  waste  the  country  to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles, 
is  mentioned  by  many  historians,  and  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Pope 
in  his  ‘  Windsor  Forest,' — 

‘ - in  ages  pivst, 

A  dreary  desert  and  a  gloomy  waste. 

To  savage  beasts  and  savage  lords  a  prey. 

And  things  more  furious  and  severe  than  they.’ 

Walter  Mapes  says, that  ‘the  Conqueror  took  away  much  land 
from  God  anil  man,  converting  its  use  to  wild  Ijeasts  and  the 
S2>ort  of  dogs,  demolishing  thirty-six  mother  churches,  and  dmwing 
away  the  inhabitants  of  many  villages  and  towns,  measuring 
together  fifty  miles  in  compass.' 

Strutt  tells  us  that  hunting  was  reduced  to  a  regular  science  in 
the  days  of  our  Edward  II.  He  likewise  informs  us  that  when 
ladies  accompanied  the  gentlemen,  it  was  usual  to  draw  the 
game  into  an  inclosure,  that  the  ladies  might  see  it  from  tem¬ 
porary  stands,  though  they  often  joined  in  the  sport,  and  shot  at 
the  animals  with  arrows  and  cross-bows.  The  killing  of  the  stag 
was  an'honour  reserved  for  the  lady  of  highest  rank.  In  fact, 
hunting  at  this  period  in  England  chiefly  consisted  in  shooting 
the  deer  with  arrows  or  cross-bows  in  the  forests  and  j)arks.  In 
one  plate  given  by  Strutt,  we  have  ladies  hunting  by  themselves, 
blow  ing  the  horn,  and  mounted  on  horses,  as  gentlemen  are  now. 
The  hunters  carried  horns  suspended  from  their  necks.* 

The  right  of  the  citizens  of  London  of  ‘  riding  on  horseback, 
and  hunting  w  ith  my  Lord  Mayor's  hounds,  wdien  the  common 


*  Sports,  5-14. 
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hunt  goes  out,  is  a  very  ancient  right,  and  is  ridiculed  in  a 
popular  Uallad,  published  in  U’Urfey  s  ‘  Pills  to  Purge  Melan¬ 
choly/  The  following  stanzas  are  extracted  from  it: — 


‘Next  once  a  year  into  Essex  a  hunting  they  go; 

To  see  ’em  pass  along,  ()  ’tis  a  most  pretty  show; 

^through  Cheapside  and  J^enchurch-^treef^  and  so  to  Aldgato  pump; 
Each  man  with ’s  spui*s  in ’s  horse’s  side,  and  his  back-swonl  aeross 
his  rump. 


‘  My  lord  he  takes  a  staff  in  hand,  to  boat  the  hushes  o’er; 

1  must  confess  it  was  a  work,  he  ne’er  luul  done  Indore; 

A  creature  boiineetli  from  the  bnsli,  which  made  them  all  to  laugh; 
My  Lord,  he  cried,  a  hare,  a  hare,  but  ’a  proved  an  Essex  ctilj\ 


‘  And  when  they  had  done  their  si)orts,  they  came  to  London  where  they 
dwell. 

Their  faces  all  so  torn  and  scratch’d,  their  wives  scarce  knew  them 
well; 

For  ’twas  a  very  great  mercy,  so  many  ’scai)’d  alive. 

For  of  twenty  saddles  carried  out,  tliey  brought  home  again  hut  five.’ 


Tlie  strict  rule  of  the  church  was  against  the  religious  orders 
mdulging  in  the  amusements  of  hunting;  but  in  spite  of  this 
a  vast  number  of  that  body  indulged  in  them.  Long  before  tho 
Reformation,  we  find  satirical  attacks  upon  them  on  account  of 
their  excessive  fondness  for  field-sjiorts.  In  Chaucer’s  ‘  Ciuiter- 
bury  Tales,’  lie  often  gives  them  a  blow  in  passing.  llLs  monk 
is  thus  described : — 


‘  An  outrider,  that  loviul  vcncry; 

A  manly  man,  as  Ikmi  an  alihot  able, 
Many  a  daintic  horse  had  he  in  stable. 
*  "  #  *  *  # 


‘  He  gave  not  of  the  text  a  pullid  hen. 

That  saith  tliat  Hunters  Ik?  not  holy  men. 

*  #  *  #  ♦ 

*  Therefore  he  was  a  priekasourc  (a  hard  rider)  aright; 
(freihounds  he  had  as  swift  of  foule  of  flight; 

Of  pricking,  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  Ids  lust,  for  no  cost  would  he  spare.* 


After  the  discovery  of  America,  the  establishment  of  the  art 
of  printing,  and  the  general  iiromulgation  of  more  enlightened 
princiiiles  of  social  and  political  philosophy,  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  wild-sports  became  considerably  modified  and  changed. 
This  result,  however,  was  more  observable  in  the  States  of  the 
Old,  than  in  those  of  the  New  World — the  name  now  given  to 
the  i'litire  American  continent.  In  European  kingdoms,  tho 
laws  relative  to  hunting  underwent  many  important  alterations; 
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and  the  general  notion  became  prevalent,  after  the  revival  of 
lettei^s,  among  legislators,  that  such  laws  ought  to  be  framed 
more  in  consonance  with  the  civil  and  political  ]>rivileges  of 
communities,  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  It  became  clearly 
seen,  by  speculative  lawgivers,  that  the  hunting  life  per  se  was 
not  susceptible  of  any  great  range  of  improvement;  that  where  it 
was  tenaciously  and  exclusively  followed,  as  a  settled  means  of 
subsistence,  in  preference  to  other  occupations,  such  as  agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce,  kc.,  no  advance  in  the  arts  and  civilization  of 
life  could  be  made.  In  fact,  man  in  the  Old  World  had  now 
outlived  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  chase ;  and  more  varied 
scenes  of  enter{)rise  were  opened  out  to  his  daily  increasing 
knowledge,  retinement,  and  improved  habits  of  life. 

The  hunting  literature  which  sprung  out  of  this  fresh  and 
powerful  impetus  to  ca})ture  wild  animals,  in  unknown  countries, 
was  not  of  a  studied  character  to  amuse,  but  was  adapted  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  commercial  and  trading  spirit,  by  the  love  of  gain  and 
the  hope  of  compiest.  As  one  solitary  adventurer  after  another 
came  back  to  Europe  from  the  Far  West,  he  published  some  brief 
notice  of  the  results  of  his  discoveries ;  and  dwelt  chietly  upon  the 
surprisingly  extensive  field  there  was  now  opened  up  for  the 
practice  of  the  chase,  with  a  view  to  personal  aggrandizement 
and  wealth.  Many  of  these  hunting  recitals  have  now  perished, 
or  are  mouldering  in  the  large  libraries  of  the  Continent, 
unknown  and  unheeded ;  but  they  were  influential  in  their  day, 
and  the  real  forerunners  of  modern  civilization  and  discovery. 
And  at  the  ])resent  moment,  when  everything  belonging  to  the 
New  World  is  attracting  intense  interest  in  the  minds  of  all 
reflecting  men  of  Europe;  and  when  the  United  States,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  now  become  the  second  in  point  of  wealth,  liberty, 
and  improvement,  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  reflect  upon  the  apparently  insignificant  causes  of  this 
rapid  advancement,  and  to  trace  back  those  early  epochs  of  the 
modem  republic’s  history,  when  its  now  fertile  fields  were  known 
only  to  the  cunning  and  adroit  Indian  and  European  hunter, 
and  its  cities  and  towns,  only  as  the  marked  outposts  for  the 
exchange  of  their  spoils,  for  gewgaws  and  ornaments  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families. 

Many  of  these  hunting  publications  made  their  appearance  in 
France  and  Spain.  Though  fugitive  in  their  character,  they  yet 
excited  local  and  often  general  interest  for  the  day.  They 
commonly  gave  a  most  romantic  and  glowing  account  of  the 
great  abundance  of  sport ;  the  modes  and  devices  which  the 
natives  of  this  new  world  took  for  the  capturing  of  animals ;  of 
the  nature  of  the  rivers,  and  of  the  singular  facilities  they 
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frequently  oftered,  from  the  character  of  their  shores,  for  making 
excursions  into  the  adjoining  country ;  and  above  all,  these 
writers  depicted  the  lucrative  business  that  might  be  established 
by  pursuing  the  art  of  hunting  upon  a  systematic  and  extended 
plan,  so  that  large  quantities  of  various  sorts  of  skins  might  bo 
obtained,  and  transported  to  European  markt*ts,  where  they 
invariably  brought  high  prices.  These  were  the  ordinary  topics 
of  which  such  productions  consisted  ;  and  they  iissumed  all  kinds 
of  forms ;  sometimes  letters,  sometimes  voyages,  sometimes 
travels,  and  sometimes  simple  narratives  descriptive  of  the 
capture  of  particular  animals,  such  as  the  beaver,  otter,  &c.,  with 
which  these  newly  discovered  regions  abounded. 

But  leaving  these  more  prominent  and  public  results  of 
hunting  and  sports,  let  us  cast  a  retros})ective  eye  on  the  mere 
literature  springing  out  of  the  exciting  pursuits  of  the  clause. 
In  our  own  country,  we  have  Tuberville’s  work,  in  loTo,  entitled 
‘The  Booke  of  Faulconrie,'  written  inverse  ;  and  appended  to  it 
is,  ‘The  Noble  Art  of  Venerie.'  And  |)erhaps  at  a  prior  date  to 
this,  we  have  the  celebrated  ballad  of  ‘  Chevy  Clause,'  a  compound 
of  sporting  and  warlike  sentiments.  There  laus  been  so  muclr 
>\Titten,  however,  on  this  piece,  by  anticpuirian  critics,  that  we 
refrain  from  enlarging  on  the  subject. 

‘  Tlie  Book  of  Hunting,'  under  the  name  of  Giuscoigne,  is  a 
curious  and  rare  production.  He  says,  in  reference  to  the 
cutting  up  of  the  deer,  after  being  killed,  ‘  We  are  not  to  take 
away  the  brisket  bone,  as  far  as  ever  I  could  see,  but  cleave  the 
sides  one  from  the  other  directly  from  the  place  of  (essay  unto 
the  throat.  There  is  a  little  gristle  which  is  upon  the  spoone  of 
the  brisket,  which  we  call  the  Raven's  bone,  because  it  is  cast  up 
to  the  crowes  or  ravens  which  attend  hunters.  And  1  have  seen 
in  some  places  a  raven  so  woont  aiul  accustomed  to  it,  that  she 
would  never  fayle  to  croake  and  cry  for  it  all  the  while  you  were 
breaking  up  the  deere,  and  would  not  depart  till  she  had  had  it.' 
There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  made  by  Ben  Jonson  to  this  pas¬ 
sage,  in  his  drama  of  ‘  The  Sad  She})herd,'  but  our  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  insert  it. 

The  following  works  have  an  earlier  date  than  those  we  have 
just  named.  Joseph  Ha.selwood  wrote  his  ‘Treatises  of  Hawking, 
Hunting,  &c.,'  in  llSb;  ‘The  Shepherd’s  Hunt'  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1517 ;  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1541',  printed  ‘A  Carroll 
of  Hunting ;'  ‘  The  Book  of  Hawkynge,  Hunting,  &c.,'  printed 
by  William  Powell,  dates  in  1570  ;  Christopher  Barker  published 
in  London,  in  1582,  ‘The  Noble  Arte  of  Venerie;'  we  have 
William  Gryndalls  ‘  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling,  and  Fishing,' 
in  1596  ;  Richard  Surtlet  wrote  ‘  A  Collection  of  Pieces  on  the 
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Hunting  of  the  Hart,  AVihl-Boar,  &c.,'  in  1700 ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  William  Copland,  a  well-known  printer,  published 
‘TheBookeof  Hawking,  Huntynge,  &c.  Gervase  Markham 
wrote  his  ‘Gentleman's  Academic,  in  1505,  which  is  chietly 
based  on  ‘  The  Book  of  St.  Albans.'  Markham  recommends  that 
strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  certain  astrological  ap|X‘ar- 
ances  in  all  hunting  excui*sions  and  tield-sports ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  breeding  of  dogs  for  tlie  pur])oses  of  the  chase.  ( )n 
this  topic,'  he  says,  ‘  that  the  breeding  of  these  animals  should 
be  commenced  when  the  moon  is  in  the  sign  Aquarius  or 
Gemini,  ‘  for  it  is  held  among  the  best  sportsmen  of  the  land, 
that  the  whelpes  which  are  engendered  under  these  two  signs 
will  never  go  mad,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  litter  will  have  at 
least  double  so  many  dogge  whelpes  as  the  opposite  sexes.'  In 
the  author's  ‘  Countrey  Contentment'  he  says,  ‘  Hunting  is  there 
a  curious  search  or  conquest  of  one  beast  over  another,  pursued 
by  a  natural  instinct  of  enmitie,  and  accomplished  by  the 
diversities  and  distinctions  of  smells  onlie,  whereas  nature, 
equalie  deviding  her  cunning,  giveth  both  to  the  offender  and 
offended  stranger  knowledge  both  of  offence  and  safety.' 

‘  The  Gentleman's  Recreation'  w  as  published  in  London,  in 
1077;  and,  in  1091,  Sir  Thomas  Cackaine  WTote  his  ‘Short 
Treatise  on  Hunting.'  He  tells  us  that  he  had  been  a  zealous 
and  ))ractical  sportsman  for  upwards  of  fifty-two  years  ;  and  that 
his  book  was  the  result  of  long  experience. 

In  France  the  literature  of  hunting  and  field-sports  w^as 
cultivated  with  gi'eat  zeal  and  taste.  The  ‘  l)e  Canibus  et 
Venatione  Libellus,'  of  Michel  Angelo  Blondus,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1544,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  About  ten  years 
after  this,  w  e  have  tw  o  works  on  the  Chase  published  at  Paris, 
with  numerous  plates,  but  without  any  name  to  either.  They 
both  treat  of  hunting  in  the  ordinary  style  of  the  sport  as 
followed  in  France  ;  but  enter  more  into  details  as  to  field-sports 
in  Brittany  and  Normandy.  Both  w^orks  deal  in  astrological 
predictions,  and  give  several  examples  of  hunting  oiuenSy 
observed  among  the  rural  population  in  many  districts  of  France. 

The  pathetic  poem  of  ‘  La  Complain te  du  Cerf,'  by  William 
Bouchet,  was  written  about  the  same  period,  and  has  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  among  French  critics.  The  work  entitled 
‘  Errores  Venerei,'  appeared  at  Paris  in  1589. 

Several  yeiirs  afterwards,  we  have  the  w^ork  of  Jacques  de 
Fouilloux  on  ‘  Fauconnerie,'  published  at  Paris  in  1580.  It  has 
always  maintained  a  high  character  among  French  sportsmen. 
Francis  Pomey,  a  Jesuit,  published  at  Lyons,  ‘  Traitd  de  la  A  enene, 
et  de  la  Fauconnerie,'  in  1G94.  This  is  considered  an  able  w^ork 
of  the  kind.  That  of  Signor  du  Salnove,  entitled  ‘  La  ^  eneric 
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lloyale,  was  publishtnl  at  Paris  in  1700,  and  treats  of  all  the 
vai'ious  modes  of  limiting  followed  in  France. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  there  were  several 
works  on  hunting  published  in  Norway,  Sweilen,  llemiiark, 
Hungary,  and  Poland.  Most  of  these  treatises  are  in  Latin,  and 
are  partly  historical,  and  partly  descri])tive  of  the  vanous 
modes  of  pursuing  wild  animals,  such  as  the  boar,  the  wolf,  and 
the  beiir,  known  among  European  nations.  We  have  not  falleu 
in  with  any  productions  of  a  light  and  humorous  chanicter, 
relative  to  the  chase,  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  there  are 
several  such,  only  our  limited  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
these  sections  of  the  continent  ju’events  access  to  them.  Wo 
have  seen  a  few  Swedish  songs  on  hunting,  but  cannot  s})eak  as 
to  their  merit. 

Works  of  a  legal  character  on  hunting  and  lield-sj)orts  tire 
very  numerous,  both  in  our  own  country  tind  on  the  continent. 
The  work  published  at  Spiers,  in  lliOo,  is  a  curious  one.  Among 
several  other  questions,  it  has  the  two  following: — Quid  t<it 
venatio  et  quotxiidcx ^  Utrum  venatlo  liceat  dericisf  In 
answer  to  the  second  of  these  ([uestions,  it  argues  that  clergymen 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  breed  dogs;  they  may  fish,  because 
angling  is  a  more  tran([uil  amusement  than  hunting;  that  hunting 
is  too  expensive  for  them;  that  venison  is  a  too  luxurious  and 
heating  a  diet  for  their  use;  and  that  the  cruelty  and  danger 
of  hunting  sports  are,  on  the  whole,  unbecoming  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  clergy.  The  work  called  ‘Corpus  Juris  Vena- 
torio  Forestalls  Romano-Gernianici,^  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in 
I7O-,  and  contains  a  vast  body  of  lore  on  the  entire  subject  of 
hunting. 

There  were  many  works  published  on  sporting  subjects  during 
the  eighteenth  century  in  England.  Air.  Beckford  wrote  his 
‘  Tlioughts  on  Hunting,’  in  1781.  He  likewise,  in  the  same  year, 
published  his  ‘  Essays  on  Hunting.’  About  the  same  time, 
William  Blnne,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  sent  his  ‘  Essays 
on  Hunting’  from  the  press,  in  which  ho  dwells  at  considerable 
length  on  the  pleasures  derived  from  sporting  exercises.  He 
likewise  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of  hunting  in  the  Mogul 
empire.  In  addition  to  these  works,  we  may  mention  Dr.  Samuel 
Pegge’s  book,  ‘  On  the  Hunting  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons’ 
(1 71)7).  A  short  time  after  this,  we  have  ‘  The  Hare ;  or.  Hunting 
Incompatible  with  Humanity;  written  as  a  stimulus  to  youth 
towards  a  proper  treatment  of  animals.’  The  R<‘V.  Mr.  Daniel  s 
work,  ‘  On  Hunting  and  Field-sports,’  was  published  in  two  large 
volumes,  (piarto;  and  contained  a  vast  body  of  information  on 
the  subject,  both  historical  and  practical. 

On  tlie  Continent,  also,  we  have  several  sporting  works  in 
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the  eigliteenth  centur}\  Antoine  Gaffet  puhlished  his  ‘  Nouveau 
Traits  de  Venerie/  at  Paris,  in  174«2;  and  we  have  at  the  same 
place,  in  1771,  La  Bruyerre's  ‘  Les  Ruses  du  Braconage  mises  a 
Ddcoiivert;  on,  M^moires  et  Instructions  sur  la  Cliasse  et  le 
Braconage/  Moratin,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  wrote  a  work,  called 
‘  Diana,’  a  short  didactic  poem,  in  six  hooks,  on  the  Chase  in 
1755.  Gratius  Faliscus  w  rote,  at  Amsterdam,  his  ‘  Cynegeticon  * 
in  1728;  which  w\as  translated  into  English,  by  Charles  Wyse, 
in  1754;  and  Elinrich  published,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1797,  his 
‘  Origin  and  Progress  of  Russian  Hunting  Music a  curious  and 
original  work. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Somerville  published  his 
w'ell-knowui  poem  on  the  ‘Chase;’  one  of  the  very  best  produc¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  in  any  language.  It  is  written  from  the 
life,  and  contains  many  vivid  descriptions  of  the  actual  pursuit 
of  wild  animals: — 

‘  The  CHASE  I  sing,  hounds,  and  their  various  breed, 

And  no  less  various  use.  O,  thou  Great  Prince! 

AVdioin  Cambria’s  tow’ring  bills  ])roclaim  tbeir  lord. 

Deign  tbou  to  hear  my  bold,  instructive  song. 

'\Yhile  grateful  citizens,  with  pompous  shew. 

Rear  the  triumphal  arch,  rich  with  the  exj)loits 
Of  thy  illustrious  house;  wdiile  virgins  pave 
Thv  wav  with  llowers,  and,  as  the  Roval  Youth 
l*assing  they  view,  admire,  and  sigh  in  vain; 

While  crowded  theatres,  too  fondly  proud 
Of  their  exotic  minstrels,  and  shrill  pipes. 

The  price  of  manhood,  hail  thee  with  a  song. 

And  airs  soft-warbling;  my  hoarse-sounding  horn 
Invites  thee  to  the  chase, — the  sport  of  kings; 

Image  of  war,  w  ithout  its  guilt.’ 

The  follow  ing  lines  are  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  a  genuine 
huntsman,  on  starting  with  his  hounds  in  the  morning: — 

‘  Hail  gentle  dawn!  mild,  blushing  goddess,  hail; 

Rejoic’d  1  see  thy  purple  mantle  spread 

O’er  half  the  skies;  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way, 

And  orient  pearls  from  every  shrub  depend. 

Farew'ell,  Cleora!  here,  deep  sunk  in  dow  n. 

Slumber  secure,  wdth  happy  dreams  amused, 

- me  other  joys  invite; 

The  horn  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  aw  ak’d 

Their  matins  chaunt,  nor  brook  thy  long  delav; 

My  courser  hears  their  voice; — see  there!  wdth  ears 

And  tail  erect,  neighing,  he  paw’s  the  ground; 

Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  redd’ning  eyes, 

And  boils  in  everv  vain.’ 

*  , 

About  the  same  period,  w'e  have  the  author  of  the  ‘  Seasons, 
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Tliomson,  describing  the  last  nionients  of  the  stag,  after  a  lon<y 
chase: — 

‘ - I{0  stands  at  hay, 

And  ])uts  his  last  weak  reru*^e  in  dosj)alr. 

The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  f;u’e; 

He  groans  in  anguish;  whilst  the  growling  paek, 
Hlood-haj)py,  hang  at  his  lair  jutting  ehest. 

And  mark  his  beauteous  ehe<]uerM  sides  with  gore.* 

In  more  recent  times,  we  have  the  same  subject  treated  of  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  ‘  Lady  of  the  Lake:* — 

‘  The  antlered  monareh  of  the  waste 
Sprang  from  his  heathery  coueh  in  haste; 

Hut  ere  his  lleet  career  he  took, 

The  dew  drops  from  his  Hanks  he  shook; 

Like  crested  leader  ])roud  and  high, 

Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment  snuHod  the  tainted  gale; 

A  moment  listen’d  to  the  ery, 

That  thicken’d  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 

Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  aj)pear’<l 
With  one  brave  bound  the  eoj)se  he  clear’d. 

And  stretching  forward  free  and  fair, 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-var.* 

Hunting  has  been  celebrated  in  popidar  songs  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  European  history.  We  meet  with  them  in  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  Icelandic  poetry,  as  well  as  in  the  languages  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  In  England  we  had  no  great  stock  of  songs 
on  the  chase  till  the  last  century.  They  are  now,  however, 
pretty  numerous,  and  are  keenly  re*lishe‘d  by  vast  masses  of 
people  who  never  perhaps  siiw  a  hunt  of  any  kind.  These 
are  sportsmen  by  sympathy.  In  the  daily  metropolitan  supply 
of  ballads  from  the  Seven  Dials,  and  other  kindred  local¬ 
ities,  one  of  the  staple  commodities  is  made  uj)  of  hunting 
and  sporting  songs.  Many  of  these  j)roductions  possess  a 
good  deal  of  lyrical  merit;  but,  in  general,  they  are  below 
the  literary  standard  of  the  great  majority  of  angling  songs. 
There  is  an  obvious  cause  for  this  totally  irrespective  of  the 
comparative  poetical  talent  that  may  be  brouglit  to  bear  on 
the  two  sorts  of  rural  amusements.  Hunting  is  all  active,  stir¬ 
ring,  wild  excitement.  The  contemplative  faculties  are  com¬ 
pletely  overlaid  by  the  rush  of  ungovernable  and  reckless  tur¬ 
bulence  ;  and  the  descrijdion  given  of  the  chase,  if  literally 
dwelt  upon  in  a  song,  affords  few  of  the  materials  for  leel- 
ing  and  sentiment.  Hunting  is,  in  this  respect,  es.‘^  otially  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  It  is  more  diversified  in  its  phases  than  the 
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sport  of  angling  ;  but  then  the  man  sitting  on  or  sauntcrintv 
along  the  banks  of  a  running  and  purling  stream,  is  jaivilet^ed 
to  coinmuno  with  nature  around  him,  and  to  philosoi)]iize'^on 
anything  he  chooses,  as  well  as  on  the  mountains,  or  skv  or 
landscapes,  that  may  present  themselves  to  his  senses.  Tl,e 
hunter  cannot  poetically  clothe  his  materials  in  tlie  same  man¬ 
ner.  His  pleasures  vent  themselves  in  short  ejaculations _ tlioy 

are  too  impetuous  to  be  retained  and  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
‘  Tally  O  !*  or  the  ‘  Hark  forward  !'  become  his  common  poetical 
watch-words.  It  would  be  as  much  out  of  nature  to  represent 
the  huntsman,  when  galloping  impetuously  after  a  fox,  or  an 
Indian  sportsman  with  a  couple  of  lions  just  at  his  el])ow,  con¬ 
templating  and  descanting  on  the  beauties  of  external  sconerv, 
as  it  would  have  been  to  realize  the  great  feat  of  the  huntino* 
razor,  advertised  some  years  ago,  whicli  promised  to  enable  a 
man  to  shave  himself  with  perfect  ease  and  safety,  when  riding 
at  full  speed  in  a  steeple-chase.  The  fact  is  that  the  rhyming 
sportsman  and  the  rhyming  angler  are  placed  in  very  ditterent 
circumstances ;  they  have  antagonistic  elements  to  deal  witli,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  by  possibility  produce  the  same  results. 

And  in  conformity  with  these  views  of  the  subject,  we  have 
often  noticed  the  great  superiority  of  American  and  Indian 
hunting  songs  over  those  of  our  own  countrv.  Tlie  rea>on  of 
this,  too,  is  obvious.  The  foreign  poetical  warbler  has  more  of 
the  grand  and  sublime  in  nature  about  him;  his  mind  is  familiar 
with  loftier  metaphors  and  figures,  and  he  can  throw  more 
energy  and  vigour  of  thought  into  his  lines  than  the  songster 
who  is  confined  to  more  civilized  and  cultivated  regions.  To 
track  the  ferocious  tiger  in  an  Indian  jungle,  or  to  hunt  a  herd 
of  wild  cattle  in  a  boundless  prairie,  are  exploits  that  have  more 
of  poetical  sentiment  about  them  than  killing  a  fox  in  England  or 
hunting  a  hare  in  a  turnip  field.  Most  of  the  writers  who  have 
given  us  accounts  of  the  great  fur  establishments  in  the  New 
World,  mention  the  surprising  effects  the  common  hunting  songs 
exercise  over  the  adventurous  trapper  as  he  wends  his  way 
through  the  desert  wilds  of  the  country.  They  seem  to  be  the 
stay  and  prop  of  his  soul,  and  animate  him  to  Herculean  labours 
and  enterprises. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  ‘The  Meynellian 
Science  ;  or  Fox-Hunting  upon  System,^  was  published.  This  has 
}>een  a  standard  book  among  sjxirtsmen  to  the  present  hour. 
Colonel  Cooks  ‘Observations  on  Fox-Hunting'  apj>eared  in 
1S26,  and  displayed  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
practical  details.  'The  well-knowm  ‘Nimrod,'  (Mr.  C.  Apperley,) 
commenced  his  ‘Tours'  in  1824,  and  for  many  years  exercised 
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great  intiuenco  on  the  art  of  liunting  ami  fiehl  s]>orb3  of  all  kimk 
Colonel  Hawkers  works  have  gaiueil  imicli  celebrity  in  sjx>rtin‘^ 
circles.  The  establishment  of  the  ‘S|X)rting  Mai^aziiie/  in  179^ 
laid  the  foundation  for  many  able  pajH'rs  on  iield-sports ;  and  its 
management,  of  late  years,  by  Mr.  Tiixford,  h:is  been  marked  by 
great  judgment  and  ability.  There  have  been  many  very  su|)erior 
jiapers  on  sporting  topics  published  in  its  pages  from  the  pens  of 
Lord  Lennox,  Harry  Hieover,  R.  B**»**,  and  other  cmitributors. 
Scropes  ‘Deer  Stalking'  is  a  modern  and  able  work  of  its  kind, 
and  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  intellectual  and  polished 
sportsman. 

We  must  also  cast  an  eye  to  a  large  class  of  works  which  have 
within  the  last  fifty  years  been  published  both  here  and  in 
America,  namely,  books  ot  travels,  containing  long  narnitives 
and  dissertations  on  sporting  and  hunting  in  tlisUnt  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  known  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  nearly  tw^o  thirds  of  our  nowly-ac(]nired  tenitories  of 
India  were  first  visited  by  sporting  tourists,  w'ho,  full  of  excite¬ 
ment  for  marvellous  feats  of  daring,  struck  into  untrodden 
grounds  and  took  the  tiger  and  the  (dephant  in  the  chase.  Our 
possessions  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  been  e(|ually  under 
obligations  to  the  same  ro\ing  ami  adventurous  spirit  Idiirty 
years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  chiMren  to  be  seized 
in  the  very  streets  of  Cape  Town,  at  mid-day,  and  carried  olf  to 
the  jungle  by  the  prowling  animals  of  the  fortjst ;  but  now  no 
such  catastrophes  are  knowui  within  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles  of  the  same  locality.  This  signal  change  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  enterprising  sportsmen,  who  have  ])cne- 
trated  into  the  h(?art  of  the  country  and  beaten  back  the  henls 
of  ravenous  and  savage  occupants  of  thos(j  fine  and  fertile 
lands.  Even  the  Cape  inksionaries  have  had  to  act  in  the 
double  character  of  divines  and  hunters,  in  onler  to  keep  their 
footing  and  gain  the  great  object  of  their  arduous  lalxnirs  and 
sacrifices.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  remarked  of  American 
adventure.  The  famous  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  some  years  ago,  was  umlertaken  at  the  urgent 
request  of  a  party  of  amateur  sportsmen  of  one  of  tlie  States  of 
New  England,  >vho  had  themselves  pjnetrato<l  in  search  of  gamo 
to  nearly  the  foot  of  those  lofty  elevations.  Indeed  some  of  the 
most  lively  and  heart-stirring  books  of  travels  which  have  issued 
from  the  American  press  owe  the  greater  part  of  their  interest 
to  the  feats  of  hunting  and  sporting  which  they  contain. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  satirical  portion  of  bunting  literature. 
The  sportsman's  peculiar  amusements  are  more  varied,  ami  aflfonl 
a  richer  vein  for  humorous  description  than  the  anglers;  and 
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within  the  last  fifty  years,  there  have  been  written  in  this 
country  some  first-rate  works  of  a  satirical  kind  on  field-sports 
generally.  The  talent  for  drollery  which  lias  been  embodied 
in  some  of  our  lighter  sketches  of  this  kind  is  astonishing* 
such,  for  example,  as  those  series  of  papers  which  appeareira 
few  years  ago  in  ‘  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,*  on  ‘  Cockney 
Sportsmen,*  and  those  of  a  more  recent  date,  in  another  popular 
periodical,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Soapy  Sponge*s  S|X)iling  Tour.* 
These  productions  are  true  to  life,  and  full  to  overflowing  with 
the  genuine  spirit  of  refined  caricature  and  ridicule.  The  French 
and  Americans  have  attempted  something  in  the  same  line ;  but 
they  are  both,  as  far  our  knowledge  extends,  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  the  productions  of  our  own  island. 

We  have  found  in  hunting  literature  many  epitaphs  on  the 
memory  of  zealous  followers  of  the  chase.  Most  of  those  in  the 
English  language  that  have  fallen  in  our  way,  are  couched  in 
such  a  spirit  of  unbecoming  levity,  that  we  refrain  from  dwelling 
on  them.  We  shall  insert  one,  however,  of  the  least  objection¬ 
able  on  this  score,  from  our  collection. 

On  Geoiioe  Dixon, 
noted  Fox- Hunter.) 

‘  Stop  passenger  !  and  thy  attention  tix  on 
That  true-born  honest  fox-hunter,  George  Dixon ; 

M  ho,  after  eighty  years  unwearied  chase. 

Now  rests  his  bones  within  this  hallow’d  place. 

A  gentle  tribute  of  a})plause  bestow, 

And  give  him  as  you  pass  one  tally-ho ! 

Early  to  cover,  brisk  he  rode  each  morn, 

In  hopes  the  brush  his  tem])les  might  adorn; 

The  view  is  now  no  more,  the  chase  is  ])ast. 

And  to  an  earth,  poor  George  is  run  at  last!’ 

cannot  omit  a  few  observations  on  artistic  representations 
of  hunting,  and  wild-sports  generally.  This  is  an  interesting 
topic,  but  too  comprehensive  to  be  fully  treated  of  in  this  paper. 
There  are  drawings  of  hunting  scenes  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  Thebaid ;  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  tomb  of  Rotei  at  Benihassan,  which 
points  out  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  of 
entangling  wild  animals  by  drawing  nets  around  them.  A 
modern  writer  observes,  that  ‘  amidst  all  the  neglect  of  perspec¬ 
tive  which  characterizes  Egyptian  art,  there  is  wonderful  spirit 
and  character  in  the  drawings  of  the  dogs,  and  the  animals  which 
they  are  attacking.**  There  are  no  representations  of  hunting 
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the  hippo|K)tamus  in  Lower  E^^ypt,  but  they  are  very  commonly 
met  with  in  the  tombs  of  the  Thebaid,  most  beautifully  executed. 
In  the  catacombs  of  Home,  and  otlier  cities  in  Italy  and 
France,  there  are  still  found  upon  the  walls  n^presentations'of  the 
hunting  of  wild  animals;  and  on  the  ornamental  portions  of 
churches  in  the  south  of  Europe,  many  of  these  juctorial  tiguivs 
are  distinctly  visible  even  at  the  present  hour.  Some  ecclesiastical 
embellishments  on  cathedrals  have  representations  of  stag-hunt¬ 
ing,  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era.  There  are 
very  elegant  pieces  of  taj)estry  of  tlie  eleventh  century,  on  which 
hunting  figures  are  portrayed  ;  and  the  general  representations 
of  Fauconry,  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  on  walls 
and  buildings  of  various  kinds  in  Italy,  are  very  common.* 

On  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  we  find  hunting  scenes  occupying  a  very  conspicuous 
position.  Many  of  the  most  distinguislu‘d  Italian  artists  took 
up  sporting  topics  with  great  spirit  and  effect.  The  Dutch  and 
Flemish  painters  were  likewise  ha]>pyin  their  treatment  of  the  same 
subject.s.  Paid  Rubens  has  many  }»ictures  rejiresenting  the  chase. 
Among  Wouvermans*  productions  wo  recognise  ‘  Tlie  Hunter's 
Return,'  and  the  ‘  Council  of  Sportsmen,'  as  signal  efforts  of 
arti.stic  genius.  The  French  and  the  English  artists  occujiy  a 
respectable  position  in  the  same  field  of  jiictorial  enterprise. 

Hunting  and  sporting  subjects  have  been  caricatured  with 
great  effect,  both  as  a  vehicle  of  conveying  political  and  n*ligioua 
opinions,  and  as  throwing  ridicule  on  sp<wtsmen  them.selv(‘s. 
Representations  of  this  kind  have  recently  been  found  among 
the  remains  of  Egyptian  art,  some  magnificent  specimens  of 
which  have  lately  lieen  engiaved  at  Milan,  and  some  copies  have 
been  im])orted  into  this  countr}\  Caricatures  of  hunting  and 
hunters  liave  been  discovered  also  in  the  catacombs  cd'  Ihnne, 
of  the  date  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries.  After  tho 
revival  of  the  arts,  the  Dutch  took  the  lead  in  these  droll 
sketches.  The  earliest  productions  of  this  school  we  have  met 
with,  are  some  whimsical  caricatures  bearing  the  date  of  lor)!), 
engraved  at  Amsterdam ;  they  are  full  of  genuine  fun.  'riiere 
are  a  few  French  prints  of  this  kind,  well  conceived,  which  <late 
from  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  representing  the  political 
intrigues  of  some  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  day. 
We  have  likewise  fallen  in  with  a  few  caricatures  of  the  first 
revolution,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Ablxj  Siey(*s,  and 
Mirabeau,  are  represented  as  hunting  royalty  and  legitiimicy, 
with  a  savage  pack  of  hounds.  These  are  very  coarse  si>eciinens 
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of  the  art ;  Imt  in  fair  keeping  with  the  bloody  spirit  which 
called  them  forth. 

There  arc  a  few  Italian  and  Spanish  sketches  of  a  humorous 
kind,  on  hunting  topics,  but  they  are  not  often  to  be  met  with 
in  ordinary  collections  of  paintings  and  engravings.  The  Italian 
productions  we  have  seen  are  greatly  su})erior  to  the  Spanish. 

The  English  wxre  not  early  in  the  tield  of  caricature  generally; 
but  since  they  did  set  their  hands  to  the  work,  tiiey  have  made 
ample  amends  for  their  tardiness,  both  in  the  number  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  productions.  In  this  line  they  have  hitherto  excelled 
all  nations  in  the  deep  refinement,  and  ease  of  their  humour. 
There  are  a  few  sporting  caricatures  of  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
Cromwell,  and  Charles  11.;  but  this  kind  of  artistic  talent  was  not 
fully  developed  till  the  latter  end  of  the  last  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century.'  The  fertile  imagination  of  Gillray 
took  sporting  topics  under  his  especial  care,  to  convey  political 
and  party  feelings  and  opinions.  His  productions  are  very 
numerous  and  spirited.  We  have  his  ‘Hounds  Finding;' 
‘Hounds  in  Full  Cry;'  ‘Finding  the  Hare;’  ‘The  Death  of 
the  Corsican  Fox;'  and  a  vast  number  of  other  sketches,  which 
produced  no  small  interest  in  their  day,  and  which  display  a 
genius '  admirably  adapted  to  this  line  of  artistic  represen¬ 
tation.  George  C.'ruikshank  and  Seymour,  as  well  as  other 
artists,  have  laboured  successfully  in  the  same  field.  Seymour’s 
sketches  are,  however,  principally  confined  to  the  humorous 
descri])tions  of  sportsmen  themselves;  but  they  are  by  far  the 
best  we  have  in  the  same  line  for  wit  and  drollery. 

The  love  of  hunting  and  field-sports  is  a  ]>owerful  and  an 
almost  indestructible  impulse  in  the  English  character.  We  can 
see  it  displayed  in  every  phase  of  society,  from  the  regal  drawing¬ 
room  to  the  low  ti})pling  stews  of  Field-lane  and  the  Mint.  The 
great  mass  of  the  current  literature  of  wild-sports  is  understood 
and  relished  by  all  at  first  sight.  No  previous  education  is 
requisite  to  feel  its  powder  and  influence.  The  scholar  of  the 
ragged -school  can  enter  into  the  subject  wdth  as  fair  a  stock  of 
knowdedge  and  sentiment,  as  the  inteilectual  and  refined  scholai* 
of  Eton  or  Harrow.  Sing  a  hunting  song  to  a  company  of 
cockneys,  who  can  scarcely  distinguish  a  fox  from  a  cat,  or  tell 
which  end  of  a  musket  to  place  to  their  shoulder,  and  you  will 
recognise  as  hearty  cheers  and  as  ardent  and  genuine  enthusiasm 
as  can  be  found  among  the  sporting  dons  at  Melton  Mmvbray  in 
the  jirimest  put  of  the  season.  And  the  same  thing  is  observ¬ 
able  in  iiiral  life  in  England.  At  the  sound  of  the  huntsniaii  s 
bugle,  the  plougliman  leaves  his  plough,  the  carter  his  team,  and 
the  shepherd  his  Hock,  to  mix — on  terms  of  ])erfect  etpiality— - 
with  tlie  nobles  of  the  land,  in  the  exhilarating  enjoyments  of 
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the  chase.  Even  in  the  days  of  Oppian,  Enoland  was  celohrated 
for  its  huntiiijx  skill  iuid  prowess.  He  tells  us  that  the  Wst 
hounds  were  bred  here,  the  best  horsemen  found,  and  that  the 
horses  were  the  most  endurin^^  for  the  chase. 

As  an  instance  ol  tlie  inherent  desin'  tor  sportiiuj  excitement, 
and  of  the  indefatigable  means  adopted  to  ])rocure  it,  we  sliall 
cite  the  case  of  a  sportsman,  once  well  known  in  [.ondou,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  cherished  by  some  of  the  ag(‘d  meml)i‘i*s  of 
metropolitan  hunting  circles.  Hetween  forty  and  fifty  years  ago, 
there  lived  in  this  city  a  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  \vho  was  clerk  to  an 
attorney.  He  was  the  younger  sou  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
family  in  the  north  of  England;  but  having  im]wudently  mariieJ 
one  of  his  father  s  servants,  he  was  turned  out  of  doors,  with  im) 
other  fortune  than  a  southern  hound  big  with  jnip,  and  whose 
otfsju’ing,  from  that  time,  became  a  source  of  amusement  to  liiin. 
With  half-a-dozen  children,  as  many  couples  of  hounds,  and  two 
hunters,  did  Mr.  Osbaldeston  kee]>  himself,  fiimily,  dogs,  and 
horses,  upon  an  income  of  ifijctf/  })0}in({s  a  yenv.  This,  too,  was 
effected  in  London,  without  running  into  debt,  or  ever  wanting  a 
good  coat  on  his  back.  To  explain  this  seeming  impossibility,  it 
should  be  rem;irked,  that  after  the  expiration  of  his  officti  hours, 
he  acted  as  an  accountant  for  the  butcliers  of  Clare  Market,  who 
paid  him  in  offal;  the  cleanest  morsels  of  this  he  select ‘d  for 
himself  and  family;  and  with  the  rest,  he  ft‘d  his  hounds,  which 
were  kept  in  the  garret.  His  horses  >vere  lodged  in  his  cellar, 
and  fed  on  grains  from  a  neighbouring  brewhouse,  ami  on 
damaged  corn,  with  which  he  was  sup]>)ieil  by  a  corn-chandlcr, 
whose  books  he  ke])t.  Once  or  twice  in  the  season  ho  hunted ; 
and  by  giving  a'  hare  now  and  then  to  the  farmers  over  whose 
grounds  he  sported,  he  secured  their  good  will  and  protection; 
and  several  gentlemen,  knowing  the  t‘Conomy  of  his  hunting 
establishment,  connived  at  his  s))orting  over  their  grounds. 

And  whence  arises  all  this  (  What  is  it  that  makes  a  man, 
brought  up  in  luxury  and  east',  volunUrily  encounter  hardships, 
fatigue,  and  danger,"  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  or  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  north,  when  he  might  much  ea.sier  spend  his 
time  in  the  soft  and  bewitching  ])leasun*s  of  St.  James's,  and  the 
Palais  Royal  s  Why  does  he  leave  all  his  lMX)ks,  and  his  refined 
tastes  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  plunge  himself  headlong  into 
the  rough  com|)any  of  the  hunting-stal>les  and  the  dog-kennel  i 
The  reason  is  plain — the  cause  obvious.  It  is  nature  asserting 
her  prerogative,  ihere  is  an  instinct  in  our  constitution  for 
stirring  and  active  out-door  amusements — a  primary  clement  in 
rtilatioTi  to  uncultivated  nature,  and  its  untaim-d  iidiabitants — 
which  nothing  can  extinguish,  this  instinct  maybe  iinpaired 
for  a  time  by  the  refineiucnts  and  artificial  habits  of  social  lilc, 
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but  it  is  always  lying  in  the  back  ground,  ready  to  exercise  its 
functions  whenever  a  sufficiently  powerful  stimulant  is  applied 
Let  the  proper  chord  be  struck,  and  the  polished  courtier  leaves 
his  drawing-room,  the  tailor  his  shop-board,  and  the  scholars 
their  teacher,  and  riot  in  the  ravishing  delights,  in  all  their  pris¬ 
tine  simplicity  and  raciness. 

We  well  remember,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  after  the  late 
General  Jackson  returned  from  the  celebrated  siege  of  New 
Orleans,  that,  at  a  public  entertainment  given  to  him  in  some 
part  of  the  American  Union,  he  said,  among  other  things  (we 
(piote  from  memory),  ‘  p]ngland  has  used  us  ill  from  first  to 
last ;  but  after  all,  she  has  conferred  upon  us,  as  a  race,  some 
signal  advantages.  And  among  these,  I  mention  the  ardent 
and  passionate  desire  for  hunting  and  wild-sports  which  animates 
the  vast  bulk  of  our  citizens  in  every  section  of  the  States.  We 
have  been  taught — and  we  have  been  apt  scholars,  too — to  use 
the  rifle ;  not  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  taking  the  heads  off 
squirrels  in  the  forests,  but  for  taking  off  the  ranks  the  British 
officers  who  have  invaded  our  shores.  Had  we  not  been  such 
good  marksmen  in  our  wilds  and  prairies,  we  should  not  have 
taught  our  enemies  such  a  severe  and  so  salutary  a  lesson  as  we 
have  recently  done.  I  would  conjure  you,  my  friends,  not  to  let 
your  rifles  rust.  They  are  first-rate  instruments  for  extending 
your  power  and  consolidating  your  liberties.'  The  same  senti¬ 
ments  were  expressed  some  years  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Windham.  On  some  members  sneering  at  fox¬ 
hunting  squires,  he  told  the  House,  that  the  country  would  not 
have  had  such  a  numerous  corps  of  distinguished  officers,  tit  for 
any  act  of  necessity  and  daring,  no  matter  to  what  part  of  the 
globe  they  might  be  called,  had  they  not  been  previously  trained 
to  dash  down  a  hill  as  steep  as  a  house  side,  at  full  speed,  in 
pursuit  of  the  chase.  And  there  is  sound  practical  wisdom  in 
these  opinions.  For  let  us  look  at  the  actual  state  of  the  world, 
and  the  groat  human  family  at  this  moment.  Why,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  it  is  a  rank  wilderness.  It  has  to  be  cleared,  not 
only  of  its  noxious  weeds,  but  of  its  savage  occupants,  before  there 
can  be  a  home  for  man  or  an  altar  reared  on  which  to  pay  his 
homage  to  his  creator.  If  ever,  then,  these  savage  wastes  are  to 
be  reclaimed,  and  become  the  abodes  of  our  descendants,  where 
science,  and  peace,  and  religion,  shall  dwell  in  safety,  it  will  not 
be  by  eradicating,  Init  by  guiding  and  controlling,  the  innate 
impulse  of  our  nature  for  the  sports  of  the  forest  and  the  field. 
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Art.  IX.^Conrsjwmlcnce  let  ween  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Churchicardcn  of  St.  Paiira,  Wi1ton~phict%  relative  to  PopUh 
Practices  at  the  said  Church.  With  the  Ailjiulieation  of  his 
Lordship  and  ArehdoiU'on  Sinclair.  London  :  Charles  Westertou, 
2.  Morning  Advertiser.  ^May  1st  and  2nd,  ISoL 
2.  Daily  Xeivs.  May  1th  and  8th,  1851. 

4.  Examiner.  April  22nd,  1851. 

It  is  curious,  and  yet  saddening,  to  study  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  human  mind  by  a  non-religious  civilization,  lly  a 
pathological  law,  intense  intlammation  borders  upon  and  subsides 
into  mortitication ;  and  by  an  analogous  law  of  .social  j)athology, 
the  highe.st  degree  of  civilization,  unimbued  with  the  element  of 
spiritual  religion,  seems  to  indicate  that  condition  in  which  tlio 
human  mind,  not  only  breeds  all  the  monsttTs  of  superstition,  but 
also  by  a  coinciilent  j)rocess  subsides  into  the  dead  .stagnation  of 
unbelief.  Suj)er.stition.s,  like  the  bees  of  the  j)0(‘tical  tiction.s, 
while  they  sting  society  to  madne.s.s,  depo.sit  their  lives  in  the 
wound.  Thus  the  great  classic  nations  of  anticpiity  were  at  the 
zenith  of  their  civilization  at  the  time  when  the  .sacrifices  were 
the  most  solemn,  (and  yet  when  Cicero  expre.s.sed  his  wonder  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  did  not  burst  into  laughter  when  they 
passed  one  another  in  tlie  streets,)  and  when  Juvenal  indulged 
that  tacit  derision  on  the  whole  religious  sy.stem  of  his  day, 
which  has  found  a  vocal  echo  in  the  almiration  of  every  .suc¬ 
ceeding  age.  So  the  infidelity  of  France,  which,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  bi‘came  instinct  with  such  .strange 
vitality  and  fecundity,  followed  close  on  the  Augustan  .age  of  her 
national  literature ;  and  in  our  own  lands  the  dire  times  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty  succeeded  to  the  era  of  Shak.spcare,  and  even 
witnessed  tlie  glories  of  Milton  and  Ihinyan,  of  Baxter  aiul 
Howe,  of  Newton  and  Bacon.  A  high  but  j)artial  civilization 
seems  to  suj)ply  the  exact  social  conditions  under  which  super¬ 
stition  becomes  so  intensified  tos  to  exhale  its  religious  element, 
and  to  leave  as  the  residuum  only  the  dregs  of  absurdity  and 
the  dust  and  a.shes  of  infidelity. 

No  small  portion  of  British  society  are  affording  at  this  moment 
a  painful  illustration  of  this  law.  While,  as  we  hope,  a  s])irit  of 
true  religion  is  increjisingly  pervading  the  more  thoughtful  classes 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  the  element  of  supe*rstition — first  stimu¬ 
lant  and  then  stupefying — is  pcTineating  those  sections  of  society 
which,  in  common  parlance,  would  be  designated  the  most  civil¬ 
ized,  and,  through  them,  distilling  down  to  that  more  popidous 
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stratum  wliicli  is  only  related  to  it  by  a  spirit  of  servile  and 
monkeyish  imitation.  The  Oxford  tracts  showed  no  want  of 
subtlety;  but  they  effected  a  total  monopoly  of  that  quality 
among  the  churchmen  on  whom  they  operated.  No  moral  boino-s 
can  be  imagined  more  starkly  denuded  of  the  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  species  than  the  high  and  dry  tractarian  clorn’, 
and  the  still  drier  if  not  higher  bones  to  which  they  prophesy. 
If  we  might  imagine  such  an  instrument  as  an  intellectual  air- 
pump,  both  these  classes,  clerical  and  laical,  might  well  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  infant  mice  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver  for 
an  ecclesiastical  experiment.  In  this  late  invasion  of  the  citadel 
of  evangelical  simplicity  and  truth,  it  is  not  perhaps  the  main 
body  of  the  foe  that  does  the  greatest  execution.  We  question 
if  the  chief  mischief  is  not  effected  by  the  sharp-shooting  scouts 
who  lie  off  at  a  distance  from  the  wings,  and  the  meaner  recruits 
who  find  admission  into  the  beleaguered  fortress  in  the  disguise 
of  pedlars, — men  who  traffic  in  trinkets,  and  bribe  with  base  coin. 

No  one  can  accuse  the  Bishop  of  London  of  a  direct  betrayal 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  yet,  who  has  done  more  than  he  to 
promote  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Even  a  hireling  shepherd  may  keep  the  fold  in  the  absence  of 
the  wolf;  but  he  has  taught  the  sheep  to  stray,  and  encouniged 
his  subordinates  to  do  the  same  ;  and  when  those  of  the  fiock  who 
were  more  scantily  endowed  with  instinct  have  fallen  over  the 
precipice  of  popery,  he  has  affected  a  gaze  of  astonishment  at 
the  catastrophe,  though  shrewd  observers  see,  or  think  they  see, 
in  his  face  a  stereotyped  wink  of  connivance  while  laughing  in 
his  lawn  sleeves,  he  chuckles  to  his  peccant  charge,  ‘Not  so,  my 
sons,  not  so.'  His  lordship  has  never  been  legally  convicted  ot 
pecuniary  malversation ;  but  the  disclosures  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
convince,  if  they  do  not  convict ;  and  men  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  business  and  finance  must  have  felt  some 
astonishment  when  they  saw  the  Bishop  of  London  returning  his 
income  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  at  a  given  amount 
before  a  stone  was  laid  on  the  Paddington  estate,  which  is  now  a 
city  of  palaces,  and  returning  that  income  as  smaller  hy  five 
hundred  pounds,  when  his  own  hand  had  signed,  if  our  recollec- 
sion  serves  us  rightly,  about  two  thousand  leases. 

Everybody  will  recollect  the  celebrated  charge  at  St.  Paul  s 
which  furnished  us  with  a  subject  in  these  pages  some  years  ago, 
in  which  his  lonlship  laid  down,  with  nautical  nicety,  the  points 
of  the  compass  which  his  clergy  ought  devoutly  to  face  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  serv  ice.  Our  readers  will  recollect  his  grave 
directions  as  to  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  the  flowers  on  the  altar, 
and  the  candles  which  he  permitted,  but  which,  with  a  chameter- 
istic  regard  for  the  main  chance,  he  forbade  to  be  wasted  by 
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combustion.  The  turmoil  wliich  those  ivgulatioiis  occasioned 
cannot  have  been  iorgotten,  nor  the  recanting  com|)romi.se  in  tho 
matter  of  the  surplice,  by  which  he  raised  himself,  at  lejist  in 
one  respect,  to  the  ‘  bad  eminence'  of  Cranmer.  His  lonlsliip  s 
more  recent  acts  are  quite  of  a  j)iece  witli  such  consistent 
precedents,  and  these  we  shall  now  ]>rocecd  to  detail 

Tlie  antics  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Rennett  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Pauls,  Knightsbridge,  will  be  frcsli  in  the  recollection  of  tho 
reader.*  However  acce}>table  they  might  have  been  to  tho 
aristocratic  attendants  ol  the  church,  their  unseemliness  produced 
a  similarly  unseemly  result  on  the  ruder  |)rotestantism  of  the 
low’er  classes,  and  scenes  of  riot  occv.  rred  which  letl  to  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  ever  thus  with  the  abuses  of  corrupt 
corporations.  Disregarding  the  voice  of  admonition,  and  ram(.NUit 
with  the  ])ower  with  which  they  have  broken  down  the  fences  of 
consistency  and  order,  they  j)ursue  their  career  until  ‘  their 
iniquity  is  found  to  be  hateful,'  and  revolution  does  that  which 
reform  had  failed  to  etfect.  Mr.  J^Minett  was  dislodged,  and  tho 
favour  of  a  dowager  countess,  highly  qualitieil,  of  course,  to 
regulate  the  appointments  ami  the  functions  of  tho  clergy, 
translated  him  without  the  teiliuin  of  a  (piarantine  to  the 
vicarage  of  Frome.  Here  he  at  once  developed  those  tendencies 
which  illustrate  the  maxim  of  Horace, 

*  Cu'lum  non  animuni  mut.ant,  Ac.* 

Tlie  Protestant  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
supposed  that  they  had  got  rid  of  Popish  observance.s  by  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  l^cnnett ;  but  they  were  misUrken.  The  stock 
was  prolific.  *  Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter.'  The  honourable 
and  reverend  Mr.  Liddell,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Ravensworth, 
succeeded  to  the  ministry,  and,  unfortunately,  to  the  practices  of 
Mr.  Bennett.  Now  this,  like  other  churches,  Inus  its  church¬ 
wardens  ;  how  far  these  functionaries  have  a  locus  stdiuii  under 
the  New  Testament  constitution  of  a  Christian  chuixdi  we  will 
not  now  stay  to  inquire.  Not  finding  any  allusion  to  tlieir  functions 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  or  even  in 
the  prospective  allusions  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  their  existence  to  a  clerical  error.  However  this  may 
be,  the  superinduced  function  seems  not  to  be  without  its  advan¬ 
tages,  as  we  find  here  a  Mr.  C'harles  \V  csterton  as  oneof  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  like  Abdiel,  ‘faithful  found  among 


*  At  the  time  when  this  priitleinan’s  displays  wore  in  their  full  ofllorcsccnce. 
we  heard  of  n  Koimui  Catholic  who  assort'd  his  priest  that  if  he  >^ould  fttteiui 
tlie  service  he  would  he  uiiicli  gralilicd,  to  which  the  priest  caliiil)  replied,  rio 
sir,  1  do  not  like  mock  turtle.’ 
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the  faitliless’  stands  forth  as  a  sound,  sensible,  and  yet  courteous 
Protestant,  in  the  midst  of  his  passive  colleagues,  his"  Romaniziuo- 
pastors,  and  his  conniving  diocesan.  ^ 

Mr.  Westerton  (a  name  not  to  be  mentioned  without  an  honest 
tribute  of  respect)  commenced  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
superstitious  observances  of  the  church  with  which  he  was 
officially  connected  by  a  temperate  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.  After  alluding  to  his  lordship's  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  obnoxious  practices  of  that 
gentleman  had  been  continued  by  his  successor.  In  doing  so  he 
was  obviously  precluded  from  all  reference  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  He  felt,  as  everybody  know’^s,  that  the  law  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  the  Bible,  but  the  Prayer-book,  and  that  its 
legislator  is  not  Christ,  but  Cranmer.  Confined  within  these 
conventional  limits,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  only  resource 
of  the  rubric.  Of  this  formula  our  readers  will  need  no  expla¬ 
nation.  They  will  know  without  our  aid  that  it  constitutes  what 
may  be  called  the  bye-laws  of  the  Prayer-book,  the  latter  being 
a  portion  of  an  act  of  parliament  designed  for  the  universal  regu¬ 
lation  of  religious  worship  in  these  realms.  The  decision  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Gorham  and  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  coincides  with  the  common  sense  of  every 
unprejudiced  student  in  designating  this  book  as  an  intentional 
compromise  between  papists  and  Protestants,  adapting  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  one  to  the  comiption  of  the  other,  while  retaining 
enough  of  the  ‘  incorruptible  word'  to  preserve  the  seething 
mixture,  swayed  over  by  the  magic  sceptre  of  a  monarch,  from 
utter  putrefaction. 

Of  this  resource  Mr.  Westerton  makes  the  best  he  can.  He 
represents  that  all  those  parts  of  the  service  which  should  be  read 
with  a  loud  voice  are  mumbled  by  the  priest  with  a  manifest 
intention  that  they  should  not  be  heard,  and  many  of  them  thus 
delivered  by  the  priest  and  choristers  with  their  faces  to  the  altar 
and  their  backs  to  the  congregation.  So  also  whatever  passages  of 
the  service  are  ordered  by  the  rubric  to  be  said,  repeated,  pro¬ 
nounced,  &€.,  are  chanted  by  the  priest  and  the  choir.  The 
churchwarden  next  adverts  to  the  communion-table,  and  thus 
contrasts  the  orders  of  the  rubric  with  the  practice  of  St 
Paul's 

20.  ‘  The  iahle  at  the  eommu-  20.  ^Xo  tahle  is  provided,  hut 
nion  time  having  a  fair  white  linen  instead  of  it,  an  elaborately -earved 
cloth  upon  it,  shall  stand  in  the  oaken  altar,  precisely  like  tin  sc 
hoily  of  the  church,  or  in  the  chan-  used  in  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals 
cel,  where  morning  and  evening  and  chapels,  and  like  them  covered 
prayers  are  appointed  to  he  saiit.  with  rich  velvet  “  antependia,  or 
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Anil  the  priest  staiuling  at  the  |  “altar ’—clotlis, of eolours  varvin^ 
north  side  ot  the  table  shall  nay  j  with  the  se;isons,  embroidered  with 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  ir/M  the  colleet  monoi^rams,  lleurs  de  lis,  and  other 
following,  the  people  kneeling.*  |  deviees  in  silver  and  gold.’ 

♦  ♦  #  *  # 

‘  At  certain  seasons  veils  of  rich  embroidered  lac*e  and  hompiets  of 
flowers,  the  ehoieest  that  can  he  procured,  are  crowdi*d  in  profusion  on 
and  about  it :  every  niche  of  the  reredos  on  eai'li  side  and  above,  is 
occupied  with  plants  oi  the  Camellia  Japonica,  and  “  lleurs  inuuor> 
telles,”  and  evergreens  deek  the  main  body  of  the  church  itsi‘lf. 

‘  Vain  and  sail  sight,  indeed,  my  lord,  when  we  reflect  that  these 
expensive  floral  displays  have  been  hitherto  paid  for  out  of  the  oflertory 
money,  collected  while  the  following  or  similar  sentences  were  being 
read  l)y  the  })riest : — 

‘  Give  aims  of  thy  (jooih^and  never  turn  thy  face  from  any  poor  man^ 
and  the  face  of  the  Lord  ahall  not  he  turned  from  thee' 

In  addition  to  these  observances,  ^Ir.  Westerton  notices  a 
number  of  genuflexions,  incurvations,  and  other  histrionic  acts, 
'vvhicli,  together  with  the  elaborate  music,  compeusiUc  to  those 
attendants  who  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  i>])eras  and  panto¬ 
mimes,  or  feed  the  huste  of  those  who  come  fresh  from  the  one 
performance  to  the  other.  Mr.  Westerton  further  notices  the 
solemn  procession  with  which  the  Eucharistic  elements  are  brought 
from  the  vestry  into  the  church,  jdaced  upon  a  credence  tiible 
unknown  to  the  rubric,  and  handed  thence  to  the  officiating 
ministers  with  all  manner  of  po])ish  antics.  He  cit«‘s  the  acts  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.  in  condemnation  of  these  practices, 
and  calls  uj)on  the  bishop  with  the  most  respectful  earnestne.ss  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  oft'ensivitexhibition.s. 

Pending  an  interval  required  by  a  matter  of  form,  Mr. 
Westerton  addressed  an  official  letter  to  Mr.  Liddell,  setting 
fortli  the  same  complaints,  to  which  the  following  reply  wtw 
returned  : — 

<  — I  Peg  to  aeknowledgo  the  receipt  of  the  communication  which 
you  forwarded  to  me  on  Saturday  evening  ;  and  without  p;issing  any 
comnient  upon  it,  1  must  leave  you  to  take  such  a  course  jis  you  think 
proper. — Your’s,  ‘  Koueut  Liddell.* 

Upon  this,  ^Ir.  Westerton  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Pishop 
of  London.  It  is  right  to  say  that  this  memorial,  though  printed 
for  the  sake  of  obeying  a  mere  formality,  was  not  ])ublished  when 
it  was  sent  to  the  bishop.  This,  however,  his  lordship  erroneou.sly 
assumes  in  his  rejdy,  and  his  mistake  is  distinctly  corrected  in  a 
subsequent  letter  from  the  churchwarden  : — 

‘Sir,— 1  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th 
instant,  to  which  1  will  pay  due  attention.  In  the  meantime  1  think 
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it  proper  to  tell  yo\i,  that  it  was  your  duty,  as  churcliwarden,  to  prefer 
your  comjdaint  to  me  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  ])rintii^»‘  and 
puhlishin^  it  first,  and  tlien  callinji^  my  attention  to  it  afterwards.  By 
this  impro])er  and  disresi>ectful  course  of  proceeding,  you  liave  in  eliect 
taken  the  matter  out  of  my  hands,  and  ai)i)ealed  to  another  tribunal 
which  has  no  legal  authority,  without  waiting  for  my  decision,  whom 
am  (at/c)  the  ])roj)er  judge  in  such  cases. — 1  am.  Sir, 

‘  Mr.  Charles  Westerton.  C.  J.  London.’ 

Having  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  the  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
Mr.  Westerton  appealed  afresh  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  com¬ 
plaining  of  his  lordship’s  delay,  and  entreating  his  lordship’s  inter¬ 
position.  The  bishop  s  curt  reply  is  as  follows : — 

‘  Sir, — When  a  charge  is  brought  against  a  clergyman,  it  is  my 
custom  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  rebutting  it,  and  not  to  decide 
upon  it  till  I  have  both  sides  of  the  case  before  me,  and  have  taken 
time  to  form  my  judgment. 

‘  I  do  not  intend  to  act  otherwise  in  the  present  instance. — I  am. 
Sir,  <fcc., 

‘  Mr.  Westerton.  C.  J.  London.* 

It  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Westerton ’s 
reply  to  the  bishop’s  apostolic  note  : — 

‘  But,  my  lord,  assuming  it  possible  to  rebut  facts  which  Mr.  Liddell 
has  not  ventured  to  deny,  why  have  they  not  been  rebutted  during  the 
four  weeks  they  have  been  before  your  lordship  ?  The  charges  sub- 
mittinl  to  your  lordship’s  notice  are  not  facts  ditlicult  of  proof,  but  on 
the  contrary,  arc  all  patent,  committed  in  the  full  blaze  of  open  day,  in 
deliance  of  a  mild  remonstrance,  and  in  the  full  face  of  a  whole  parish, 
im])atient  of  a  Ivomanizing  process  whipli  they  abhor,  and  indignant 
that  their  comi)laint,  through  their  only  legitimate  organ,  is  treated  if 
not  with  contumely,  at  least  with  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  delay. 

‘  My  lord,  twenty-four  hours  would  have  put  your  lordship  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  evidence  of  a  whole  parish,  and  yet  live  weeks  have  been 
sulfered  to  elapse.’ 

The  next  sLage  in  this  proceeding  is  the  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Liddell  himself,  represented  on  the  title-page  as  having 
been  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  On 
its  appearance  the  churclnvarden  w  rote  to  the  bishop,  inquiring 
if  he  had  sanctioned  the  publiaitioii  of  that  document,  alter 
having  rebuked  even  the  printing  oi  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Westerton  to  himself.  To  this  appeal  the  bishoj)  returned  the 
following  reply : — 

‘  ^Ir.  Liddell’s  letter  to  me  w’as  printed  w'ith  my  consent.  As  you 
had  thought  proper  to  print  your  charges  against  him  before  you  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  me,  1  had  no  hesitation  in  sanctioning  the  printing  of 
his  answer  after  he  had  sent  it  to  me.  Both  parties  arc  now  on  the 
same  footing,  and  1  wull  proceed,  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  do  what  is  right ; 
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but  I  have  otlier  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  this,  and  F  must  take 
my  time.  J  shall  not  be  driven  to  any  prtripitaU'  eours<.‘  of  proemlin^.* 

At  length  the  bishop  was  conn>elle<l  to  a  full  reply  to  the 
memorial  which  had  been  presented  to  him,  and  perhaps  a  more 
Jesuitical  document  was  never  published.  He  first  attemjds  to 
explain  away  the  charge  on  tlie  ground  that  the  obs(*rvances  com¬ 
plained  of  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Ikmiiett  and  not  by  Mr. 
Liddell ;  and  thus  excepts  against  the  recentness  of  the  complaint 
without  reference  to  its  subject  matter,  while  the  one  is  an 
accident,  and  the  other  is  an  essential, — if  indeed  any  formulary 
or  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  can  be  considered  as 
essential,  when  all  are  tossed  together  in  a  storm  of  dissension, 
compared  with  which  sectarianism  itself  assumes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  uniformity.  The  bishop  notices  Mr.  Westerton's  com¬ 
plaints  in  their  order,  and  mentions  first  the  procession  from  the 
vestry,  marshalled  in  Romish  style,  followetl  by  a  second  act 
consisting  ‘  in  a  solemn  procession  of  the  clergy,  each  b(‘aring 
with  pomp  and  ceremony  one  or  more  of  tiie  vessels  used  in  the 
offices  of  the  church.'  The  bishop’s  re])ly  leads  us  to  lament 
that  Cambridge  students  who  rise  to  be  tin?  tutors  of  noblemen's 
sons,  and,  through  a  dissertation  on  a  Creek  [)article,  to  bo 
bishops,  should  not  have  been  taught  the  first  elements  of  reason¬ 
ing.  The  bishop  says,  ‘  with  regard  to  the  first  matter  objected 
to,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  custom,  in  itself  decent,  is  to  be 
considered  a  peculiarly  Romish  custom  because  it  is  observed  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.'  We  do  not  know  whether  to  regard  this 
as  an  identical  proposition,  or  what  is  called  the  reductio  ad 
ahmrduvi.  If  the  practice  is  notoriously  observed  in  tho 
Church  of  England,  it  is  evidently  not  a  *  peculiarly  Romish 
custom.'  Whether  it  is  ‘  in  itself  decent,  must  be  determined  by 
a  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  as  indicated 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  which  the  bishop  makes  not  the 
slightest  reference.  Crucifixes  might  be  placed  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  desk  ;  the  Host  might  be  elevated  before  a  prostrate 
crowd,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Bishop  of  Lomlon  might  still  hold 
good,  ‘  that  a  custom  in  itself  decent  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
peculiarly  Romish  custom  l>ecause  it  is  obser\'ed  in  the  church 
of  Rome.'  His  lordship’s  iinlulgence  evidently  opens  a  wide  door 
to  every  folly  and  fanaticism  of  popery. 

With  respect  to  the  bowings,  genuflexions,  and  gesticulations, 
his  lordship  first  alledges  Mr.  Liddell's  denial  of  the  fact.  This 
brings  the  matter  to  a  very  simple  issue,  either  Mr.  Idddell  or 
Mr.  Westerton  is  guilty  of  open  and  palpable  falsehood,  for  the 
observances  which  form  the  matter  of  the  accusation  are  con¬ 
tinually  witnessed  by  both  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  sec  where  the 
truth  lies.  The  churchwarden  denounces  them  before  the  public 
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w  ho  are  present  at  every  service  ;  Mr.  Liddell  denies  them  to  the 
bishop,  who  is  never  present  on  any  occasion.  The  public  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  judging  between  the  two;  but  in  this,  as  in 
several  other  instances  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  his  lordship, 
while  he  declares  his  disapprobation  of  the  practices,  states  that 
he  has  not  the  power  to  suppress  them,  and  refers  the  com¬ 
plainants  to  the  consistorial  court.  This  opens  rather  a  new 
view  of  the  subject.  It  suggests  the  question.  What,  after  all,  is 
the  use  of  a  Bench  of  Bishops  ?  It  is  a  very  expensive  luxury. 
Is  there  any  one  compensatory  end  it  answers  ?  To  regard  it 
collectively  as  a  depository  and  safeguard  of  any  particular  set 
of  principles  or  opinions  would  be  absurd,  as  it  contains  among 
its  members  representatives  of  all  the  diversities  of  religious 
opinion  from  evangelical  dissent  to  stolid  popery.  As  little  do 
individual  bishops  appear  able  to  repress  what  they  consider  un¬ 
authorized  doctrine  and  practice  in  their  respective  dioceses,  hut 
refer  a  complainant  against  popish  practices  to  the  Consistorial 
Court :  What  need  then  of  the  middle  men,  the  bishops  ?  Why 
not  retain  the  said  court,  enlarging  its  powers  if  that  should  be 
found  necessary,  and  get  rid  altogether  of  the  bishops,  with  all 
their  greed  and  their  grotesqueness,  their  pride  and  their  foolery  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  topic,  we  must  not  omit  one 
characteristic  injunction  respecting  genutlexions  and  gesticula¬ 
tions;  ‘  The  rule  to  be  followed,'  the  bishop  says,  in  this  and 
similar  cases,  ‘  is  not  to  use  outward  marks  of  reverence  in  an 
ostentatious  or  singular  manner,  so  as  to  awaken  suspicion  and 
call  forth  observation.*  Was  ever  Jesuitism  more  palpable  or 
more  disgusting  ?  He  virtually  says,  ‘  Practise  what  observances 
you  })lease,  so  that  they  escape  observation,  and  do  not  lead 
others  to  susj^ect  what  you  really  are,  and  what  you  truly  mean. 
To  suggest  an  example.  Suppose  some  curate  should  take  it  into 
liis  head  to  bow  and  cross  himself  at  the  mention  of  the  \  irgin 
Mary,  and  should  persuade  his  congregation  to  do  the  same.  In 
such  a  case,  there  being  nothing  ostentatious  or  singular  in  the 
outward  mark  of  reverence,  and  the  practice  being  universal, 
awakening  no  suspicion  or  observation,  the  bishop  would  obviously 
sanction  it ;  for,  after  enunciating  the  law  just  mentioned,  he 
adds — ‘  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  lay  do^v^l  a  stricter  nile 
than  this.'  It  is  indeed  indisputable  that  the  Church  of  England, 
is  at  present  so  constituted  that  every  variety  of  doctrine  is  taught 
from  its  pulpits,  and  the  utmost  absurdity  of  superstitious  cere¬ 
mony  is  practised  within  its  walls;  insomuch  that  the  substitution 
of  ‘  dancing  dogs'  for  ‘  dumb  dogs,'  would  make  the  satire  of 
John  Milton  applicable  to  the  ‘evil  times'  and  ‘evil  tongues  on 
which  we  have  fallen.  Indeed  since  this  article  was  commenced, 
a  notable  illustration  of  this  fact  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
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Dnininioiid  iii  the  House  of  Coiiiiuons.  The  honourable  luoiuher 
alluded  to  one  bisho]),  who,  afttn*  haviuir  ])laced  the  hook  of 
Coiuiiioii  Prayer  in  the  hands  ot  a  cainiidate  for  holv  orders, 
declared  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  absolution  in  the  Cliris- 
tian  church;  while  in  the  case  of  a  relative"  of  his  own,  another 
prelate,  after  going  through  the  ceremony  of  ordaining  him, 
athrined  the  utter  insignificance  of  his  right  of  ordination,  to 
which  the  young  clergymen  (]uaintly  repiit'd,  ‘Tliat  it  was  a 
pity  he  had  not  been  previously  informed  of  that  fact,  as  that 
information  would  have  saved  him  the  trouble  and  exjK*nse  of  a 
journey.^*  In  short,  the  dioceses  of  Great  Britain  now  con¬ 
stitute  a  kind  of  multi])lied  heptarchy:  each  is  an  ivipcrnnu  hi 
iinperio ;  and  Doctor  J^loinfield  may  be  reganled  as  the  anarch 
of  the  ecclesiastical  chaos. 

The  right  reverend  anarch  next  comes  to  the  subject  of 
intoning  the  ser\ice.  He  says,  ‘It  is  well  known  that  I  <lo  not 
approve  of  this  mode  of  performing  divine  service  in  ]>arish 
churches.  I  expressed  my  dislike  of  it  in  my  charge  of  l(St2; 
and  all  I  can  say  in  its  favour  is,  that  I  had  ratlier  hear  the 
prayers  u'cU  intoned  than  hadhj  read.  But  whether  I  have 
authority  to  forbid  it  is  a  different  (question;  and,  if  1  had,  it 
would  be  difhcult,  if  not  impossil)le,  to  enforce  compliance  with 
iny  prohibition.  If  a  clergyman  thinks  fit  to  read  in  a  single 
tone,  I  cannot  prevent  him  from  iloing  so.' 

On  the  bishop’s  dictum  that  ht‘  had  rather  hear  the  prayers 
well  intoned  than  badly  read,  the  ‘  Examiner’  observ(*s,  ‘  The 
Right  Reverend  prefers  clever  foolery  to  clumsy  sense.'  This 
may  at  first  sight  strike  the  reader  as  a  legitimate  animadver¬ 
sion  ;  but  in  this  instance,  to  use  tlie  words  of  the  bishop  in 
anotlier  part  of  his  letter, — he  is  not  so  much  in  the  wrong  as  ho 
seems  to  be.  His  lordship  is  doubtless  as  well  aware  as  we  are, 
that  there  is  not  one  clergyman  in  a  hundred  who  knows  how  to 
read.  The  majority  recite  the  service  in  such  a  style  as  can  only 
impress  an  intelligent  hearer  with  a  notion  (which  we  believe  is 


*  This  rciniiuls  us  of  tlio  lament  at  ions  once  addressed  to  us  by  a  young 
Cainbridire  man,  immediately  alter  he  had  been  ‘  plneked,’  for  the  tliird  lime, 
ill  ins  examination  for ‘orders.’  ‘What  do  you  think,’ said  the  disappointed 
candidate,  ‘what  do  you  think  the  fellow  asked  me’r’  (meaning  the  bishop’s 
chaplain).  We  intimated  our  dillieulty  in  eonjecturing  what  tojne  the  reverend 
examiner  might  fix  upon.  ‘  Why,’ said  the  eandidate,  ‘  he  aetiially  asked  me 
what  I  proposed  to  teach  as  the  way  of  salvation.  There’s  a  cpiestion,’  he 
added,  indignantlv,  ‘to  ask  a  fellow.’  Wi!  impiired  with  some  curiosity  what 
was  his  anWer.  ‘  ‘Answer!’  said  he,  ‘why  what  could  I  answer?  I  told  him 
that  I  had  “"-ot  up”  Pearson  on  the  (heed,  and  the  other  books  he.  had  men¬ 
tioned  at  my  last  examination ;  but  that  I  did  not  find  in  them  any  thing  which 
enabled  me  to  answer  such  a  question  as  that  !  idcadcd  the  young  man, 

‘1  appeal  to  you,  was  not  that  thoroughly  unfair?’ 
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ill  mauy  instances  the  correct  one)  that  they  do  not  undei-stand 
the  meaning  of  what  they  are  reading.  To  the  gi-eat  majority 
intonation  is  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge  into  which  they  fly  and  are 
safe.  The  monotony  supplies  the  want  of  all  intelligent  distinc¬ 
tion  of  meaning.  A  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Times/  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  commenting  on  the  proposed  improvements  in  the 
studies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  earnestly  recommended  that 
those  students  who  were  intended  for  the  church,  should  be 
‘  taught  to  read.*  Indeed,  when  they  do  venture  on  the  risk  of 
emphasis,  they  often  entirely  alter  the  obvious  meaning  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  instance  given  by  Mr.  Conybear,  in  liis  recent  article 
in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review/  on  ‘  Church  Parties,'  does  not  deserv’e 
the  designation  of  a  caricature  more  from  its  grotesqueness  than 
for  its  accuracy.  He  represents  the  clergyman  as  reading  a  pas¬ 
sage,  the  fidse  rendering  of  which  will  be  understood  by  our 
typography,  in  the  following  manner : — ‘  And]  the  prophet  said 
unto  his  serv  ants.  Saddle  me  the  ass,  and  they  saddled  Him  !” ' 
If  no  meaning  at  all  is  better  than  absurdity,  and  if  there  is  no 
third  alternative,  we  feel  disposed  to  agree  wdth  the  bishop,  and 
to  prefer  the  absurdity  of  intonation  to  the  mangling  of  the 
noblest  passages  of  English  composition  by  a  clergyman  who 
ca only  by  courtesy  be  said  to  read  it. 

The  next  items  in  the  bishoi^'s  letter  must  be  given  in  his  own 
■words. 


‘  With  rt's]>ect  to  the  Communion  Table,  w’hich  the  Memorial  desig¬ 
nates  “the  High  Altar,”  1  have  to  ohsene  that  you  use  the  term  in¬ 
correctly.  The  “  High  Altar”  is  the  principal  altar  in  a  church  where 


there  are  more  than  one,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  of  our  churches, 
except  in  a  few'  instances,  where  a  chui’ch  is  divided  into  two  parts, 


and  divine  service  is  jH^rformed  in  each. 


‘  The  Communion  Table  in  St.  I’aurs  chinch  cannot  he  tenned  an 


“  Altar,”  except  in  a  figurative  sense  of  the  w'ord.  It  is  not  of  stone, 
hut  w'ood  ;  not  fixed,  hut  moveahle.  When  I  consecrated  the  church, 
the  disputes  on  this  article  of  church  furniture  had  not  risen  to  such  a 
pitch  as  they  have  since  attained ;  and  the  height  of  the  Communion 
Table  did  not  attract  my  notice.  It  is  now'  a  part  of  the  goods  of  the 
parish  ;  and,  although  the  church w'ardens,  with  mj^  consent,  and  that 
of  the  vestry,  might  change  it,  or  replace  it  hy  another,  I  do  not 
ludieve  that  1  have  authority,  not  acting  as  a  judge  in  my  court,  to 
direct  them  so  to  do.  If  any  person  think  it  to  he  the  duty  of  the 
churchwardens  to  make  such  a  change,  they,  must  proceed  against 
them  hy  a  suit  in  the  Consistorial  Court. 

*  As  to  the  Candlesticks  on  the  Communion  Table,  1  have  stated  my 
opinion  in  my  charge  of  IS 42,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  retract  that 
ojnnion.  T  had  rather  not  see  them  in  Parish  Churches ;  hut  1  am 
not  prepared  to  order  their  removal  when  they  have  been  placed  there 
for  several  years. 
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‘  llic  Wooden  Cross  wliicli  is  fixed  upon  the  Connnunion  Table  1 
consider  to  be  ^object ionahle ;  but  when,  Sixm  after  Air.  Li<ldeirs  ap- 
pointinent  to  St.  Vanl’s,  1  expressed  a  stroni^  wish  for  its  removal,  I 
was  a.ssured  by  Air.  Sotherton,  then  one  of  the  (diureh wardens,  that 
sneh  removal  would  wound  the  Itvlini^s  of  a  i^ri*at  numher  of  the 
Conprei^ation,  and  1  therefore  allowed  the  matter  to  nanain  in  suspense. 
As  this  Cross  (whieh  is  not  hu'ijj’e  and  massive  as  you  describe  it,  hut 
small  and  slij^ht)  was  on  the  Talde  when  the  (Miurch  was  (‘onst'crattnl 
(thou<jh  not  seen  by  me,  a  lar^e  offertory  dish  lH‘inijf  in  front  v»f  it),  1 
am  not  satisfied  that  J  have  authority  to  direct  its  remov.il  without 
consent  of  the  Churchwardens  and  Parishioners,  exci'pt  by  a  formal 
deercH?  of  the  Con.sistorial  Court ;  1  certainly  wish  it  to  be  removed, 
and  should  be  ^lad  if  the  Parishioners  would  agree  to  its  removid  with¬ 
out  such  authoritative  sanction.* 


•  It  is  amusing  to  see  what  nice  distinctions  can  lie  made  by 
men  wlio  do  not  possess  in  tlie  very  sliglite.st  degree  the  faculty 
of  comprehensive  rea.soning.  The  churchwarden  is  rebuked  for 
his  term  ‘  tlie  liigli  altar,'  on  the  ground  that  that  term  desig¬ 
nated  tlie  princi])al  altar  in  a  church  where  there  an*  more  than 
one ;  but  let  us  suppose  that  a  legitimate  ‘high  altar'  is  removed 
from  a  church  where  there  are  a  dozen  and  placed  in  St.  Patd's, 
Knightsbridge,  must  it  tlien  lose  its  designation  jus  a  high  altar? 
The  question  is  whether  this  is  a  communion  table  or  a  popi.sh 
altar,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  appeals  to  common  observ’a- 
tion.  The  bishop's  remarks  are  therefore  simply  puerile,  exc«*pt 
that  they  betray  the  sly  connivance  that  belongs  to  a  maturer 
age  and  a  more  settled  puri^ose. 

But  the  bisliop  further  alleges  that  the  communion  tible  in 
St  Paul’s  church,  as  bein^  of  wood  jind  not  being  of  stone,  and 
not  fixed  but  moveable,  cannot  be  tenned  an  altar,  except  in  a 
‘  figurative  sense  of  the  word.'  What  the  bishop  can  m(‘an  by 
‘a  figurative  sense'  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  conj(*cture.  Alen 
see  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  con.sider  as  an  altar,  and 
they  call  it  by  its  proper  name ;  to  ])redicate  a  ‘figurative  sense' 
in  denoting  a  distinction  between  two  material  objects  is  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  bishop  might  as  well  talk  of  a  hen's  egg  being  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  musket  or  a  printing  pres.s  in  a  ‘  fi.mirative  sense.' 
AVe  might  pursue  a  similar  examination  througn  almost  ev’ory 
sentence  of  the  bishop's  letter;  but  we  are  renelled  by  the  pros¬ 
pective  task  of  exjiosing  in  every  sentence  his  fiopeless  incajiacity 
of  reasoning.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  his  own  words,  and  to 
leave  theni^  to  the  reflection  of  the  rencler.  His  reason  for  not 
ordering  the  removal  of  the  high  altar,  is  that  it  is  now  jv  part 
of  the  goods  of  the  parish  !'  and  so  of  the  candlesticks  placed 
upon  it,  the  circumstance  of  their  having  remained  there  for 
several  years,  overrides  all  the  bishoj)  s  pretended  objections  to 
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this  popish  display.  So,  again,  of  the  crucifix.  Tlie  bishop 
considers  it  objectionable,  but  allowed  of  its  being  retained  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  infonned  that  the  removal  of  it  would  wound 
the  feelings  of  a  great  number  of  the  congregation.  Will  the 
reader  believe  that  such  ineffable  stuff*  as  this  was  wntten  by  an 
adult  and  sane  person  ?  If  such  sufferings  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  a  wooden  cross,  what  panics,  convulsions,  and 
mortal  agonies  would  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  ‘  I.  H.  S.' 
from  the  pulpit  cloth  ! 

The  bishop  maunders  on  through  the  disgusting  detail  of 
flowers,  evergreens,  lace  veils,  embroidered  velvets,  and  all  the 
sickening  frippery  of  fashionable  churches,  in  a  pompous  style, 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  pronouncing  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  articles  in  a  milliner  s  shop,  item  l>y  item. 

In  conclusion,  the  right  reverend  prelate,  like  the  powers  of 
Olympus  deciding  the  battle  between  the  frogs  and  the  mice, 
closes  with  the  following  words : — ‘  I  have  now  touched,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  upon  all  the  allegations  of  your  memorial,  and  I  have  to 
observe  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  practices  complained  of  “are 
offensive  to  the  parishioners  of  the  district  of  St.  Paul,  and  bring 
scandal  on  the  whole  Church,”  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the 

{)arishioners  should  have  so  quietly  acquiesced  in  them  for  so 
ong  a  time,  and  that  I  should  only  now  be  called  upon  by  one 
of  the  churchwardens  to  interfere.  The  best  proof  that  they  are 
not  generally  offensive  to  the  parishioners  is  to  be  found  in  the 
crowded  congregations  who  attend  the  services  at  St.  Paul’s.' 

W  e  cannot  but  believe  that  all  conscientious  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  read  this  paragraph  with  a  blush  of 
shame.  A  prelate,  bound  by  the  ties  of  solemn  oaths,  and  by 
the  obligations  of  enormous  emolument,  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  a  refonned  church,  ignores  the  whole  subject 
matter  of  a  temperate  complaint,  and  takes  refuge  like  an  Old 
Bailey  barrister  in  a  notice  of  the  tirtie  at  which  that  complaint 
was  made,  and  further  justifies  the  practices  complained  of 
because,  in  theatrical  language,  they  draw  a  full  house.  The 
bishop's  final  letter  to  the  protesting  churchwarden,  Mr.  M  es- 
terton,  appeared  in  the  ‘Times'  of  the  1 7th  of  May,  and  in  this 
he  enters  into  a  statistical  statement  as  to  the  lettings  of  the 
pews  at  St.  Paul's,  in  which  he  shows  clearly  enough  that  the 
largo  proportion  of  the  sittings  are  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  But  the  bishop  knows  perfectly  well  that  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants  could  find  accommodation  in  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  and  he  craftily  ignores  the  probability  that  the 
remaining  nine-tenths  may  be  repelled  from  attendance  by  their 
dislike  of  that  ‘  mock-turtle'  of  semi-popish^observance,  which. 
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though  occurring  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
does  not  in  the  very  sliglitest  degree  ottend  his  sensibilities. 

A  characteristic  incident  immediately  followed  on  the  puh- 
lication  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
Mr.  AVesterton.  The  latter  gentleman  wiis  jwoposcd  afresh  as 
churchwarden  to  the  largest  meeting  ot  parishiont‘rs  which  ever 
assembled  in  this  district  on  a  similar  occasion.  KvervetVort  wjis 
made  to  prevent  his  election,  but  so  great  was  the  excib*mont 
occasioned  by  these  recent  events,  that  he  was  returned  by  an 
immense  majority.  A  notitication  of  the  election  wjvs  borne 
about  the  neighbouring  streets  by  a  functionary,  whom  Mr. 
Dickens  humorously  clesignates  jis  an  ‘animated  siindwich.' 
This  individual  wiis  unmercifully  pelted  with  stones  and  rotten 
chorister  boys  (perha|)s  w’e  ought  to  give  them  the 
more  sacred  designation  of  acolytes),  who  wauu'  supplied  with 
their  missiles  by  one  of  the  curates.  The  reverend  gentleman 
was  brought  before  the  sitting  magistrate  at  the  Police-court  of 
Westminster,  and  fully  convicted  of  the  otlence;  though,  through 
what  \vc  must  rt'gard  as  the  mistaken  leniency  of  the  com¬ 
plainants  he  was  not  sent  to  the  tread-mill,  but,  after  a  severe 
reprimand  from  the  magistrate,  and  his  expression  of  contrition 
for  his  otlence,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  incense  and  genullexions 
with  a  fine  of  two  pounds  to  the  ])oor  man,  who,  through  his 
agency,  had  been  injured  and  bespattered. 

The  reader  has  now^had  a  specimen  of  the  church  of  »St  PauPs, 
Knight sbridge,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  Ih.shop  of 
Lon(lon.  It  is  all  of  a  piece.  Insolence  .and  fooh*ry  on  the  one 
part,  and  on  the  other  gr.asping  avarice,  connivance,  and  dis¬ 
honour.  The  disclosures  made  by  the  n'port  of  tin*  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  condensed  in  the  speeches  ol  Sir  Bonj.amin  Hall, 
espt'cially  with  reference  to  the  Pa<ldington  (‘st.ab',  h.ave  made 
the  liishopric  of  London  .a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  every 
lionourable  m.an.  The  destruction  of  the  system  is  only  a  (piestion 
of  time  ;  and  the  events  to  the  consideration  (d‘  which  we  have 
ilevoted  these  ])agcs,  must  hasten  the  consuinmation.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how'  long  .a  too  tolerant  ])eople  w'ill  permit  those  rights 
for  which  their  forefathers  bled  and  burned  to  be  slily  tilche<l 
from  them,  by  hands  venial  enough  to  recant  and  embezzle,  and 
hearts  not  bold  enough  to  defend  the  truth  they  have  sworn  to 
protect  and  maintain. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  oe  the  Council  of  the  Religious 
Liberation  Society  was  held  at  Radley’s  Hotel  on  the  J3rd,  when 
an  animating  report  of  past  proceedings  was  presented.  AVe  arc 
glad  to  find  that  the  prospects  of  the  society  are  so  encouraging. 
Havino*  known  something  of  the  early  difficulties  of  the  ‘  Anti-State 
Church  Association,’  we  are  gratiiiedto  note  that  the  changes  recently 
made  in  the  title  and  machinery  of  the  society  have  realized  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  its  friemLs.  Our  own  views  on  the  change  of 
title  were  freely  expressed  at  the  time,  and  we  have  thereloi-e  less  hesita¬ 
tion  in  recording  our  gratitication  at  this  result.  Several  individuals,  wc 
are  informed,  previously  unconnected  with  the  society,  have  given  in 
their  adhesion,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  received  during  six  months 
liave  ai)proached  to  nearly  the  whole  receipts  of  former  years.  This 
is  as  it  should  he ;  and  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  may  well  exult  at  so  gratifying  an  issue.  There  is  still 
amjde  room  for  improvement,  and  we  trust  that  the  public  will  grow- 
ingly  respond  to  the  energetic  measures  of  the  committee.  With  such 
pentiments,  we  heartily  concur  in  the  hope  expressed  in  the  second 
resolution  of  the  council,  and  shall  be  glad  to  report  on  luture  occa¬ 
sions  that  that  hoi)e  has  been  thoroughly  realized. 

The  report  idludes  in  terms  of  natural  exultation  to  the  Census  ot 
Religious  AVorship  recently  issued,  and  announces  that  the  society 
is  al»out  to  publish  an  examination  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  companion 
volume  to  ‘The  Test  of  Experienee,’— one  of  the  most  conclusivo 
and  able  publications  which  the  society  has  issued.  AVe  cannot  iollow 
the  rei)ort  in  the  details  which  it  furnishes  of  the  ])arliamentai3» 
labors  of  the  society.  Our  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  services 
of  Dr.  Foster,  as  chairman  of  the  parliamentary  sub-committee,  has 
been  alrcadv  recorded,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  commumca  ion 
was  adilrossed  in  February  last  to  the  ‘  Disscntiii"  Deputies,  cxplaui- 
int'  at  leuirth  the  iutemlecl  operations  of  the  sub-eomunttee,  and  sug- 


atfecting  the  rights  of  couscieneo  and  the  principles  oi  rtng  u»» 
equalitv.’  How  it  has  happened  that  no  reply  In^  been  receuec  o 
this  communication  we  know  not.  AVe  trust  it  will  be  spee|i} 
forthcoming,  and  that  its  terms  will  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
coHuieration  of  the  deputies.  AVe  are  also  glad  to  learn  from  the 
rcix^rt  that  u])wards  of  throe  huiub'od  petitions  w  ith  ^ 

2G,(HK)  signatures  had  been  ])resentcd  to  parliament, 
admission  of  dissenters  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  ihe  iollowing 

resolution  res]>ecting  the  labors  of  the  parliamentary  sub-commitiee, 

was  ado\)ted  with  marked  cordiality,  and  does  simple  justice  to  one  o 
ihe  most  elVective  bnuiches  of  the  society’s  operations ; 
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^  That  the  council  cordially  approves  of  tlie  stt‘j)  taken  hy  the  Kxc- 
cutive  Committee  in  the  formation  of  a  j)arliamentary  suh-committee, 
having  Dr.  Foster  lus  its  chairman ;  that  it  has  j)leas!ire  in  already 
recognising  the  benetieial  results  following  tlie  appointment  of  suoli 
body,  and  antiei])ates  that  the  increased  attention  given  bv  the  so¬ 
ciety  to  the  ecclesiastical  business  of  parliament  will  j>rove  highlv 
advantageous  to  the  nonconforming  connnnnity,  and  tend  to  advance 
the  society’s  ultimate  object.’ 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  was  unanimous  and  cordial.  The  men 
who  assembled  were,  for  the  most  part,  tried  lalauxa-s,  and  they  came 
together,  therefore,  with  all  the  advantages  of  many  years’  experience. 
There  wius  no  symptom  of  weariness  or  of  decaying  interest.  Instructed 
by  the  past,  they  were  obviously  j)repared  to  adapt  their  agency  to 
the  requirements  of  the  day.  Tliey  assembled  to  act  rather  than  to 
speak.  Their  position  was  that  of  intelligent  and  earnest  men  who 
were  constrained  by  a  (kvp  sense  of  religious  obligation.  For  several 
years  the  society  has  had  to  encounter  mistrust  and  indiUcrence.  This 
state  of  things,  however,  is  giving  way  to  confidence  ami  zeal,  and  wo 
trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  ‘The  Society  for  the  Liberation  of 
Keligion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control  ’  will  be  amongst  the 
most  jiopular  organ iziit ions  of  the  country. 

At  the  council  dinner  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Harris,  IVesi- 
dent  of  New  College,  ‘expressed  his  deiadeil  approval  of  the  society’s 
proceedings,  and  his  hope  that  he  should  Ik*  able  to  do  more  on  its 
behalf  than  had  hitherto  l)een  ])ossible.’  The  jmblic  meeting  of  the 
society  was  amongst  the  most  etfective  of  the  month.  'I’he  style  of 
speaking  was  decidedly  su])erior.  VVe  refrain,  designedly,  from  spcci- 
lieation.  Where  all  wjis  so  good  it  would  be  invidious  b)  select.  As 
dissenters,  we  are  ]>roud  to  point  churchmen  to  the  meeting  jis  prooi 
of  the  intelligence,  right-heartedness,  strong  religious  conviction,  and 
scriptural  charity,  with  which  we  can  discuss  so  grave  and  exciting  a 
theme. 

The  Oxford  University  Deform  Dim.  has  imule  slow  progress 
through  committee;  but  the  claim  preferred  by  dissenters  for  the 
admission  of  all  classes  witln>ut  distinction  of  creed,  is  thought  by 
manv  to  be  virtually  won.  During  the  short  inU-rval  irom  the  first 


insomuch  that  the  stauncher  friends  of  the  government  were  ghul  to 
compound  for  their  adhesion  then  by  their  i.romisc  to  side  with  the 
dissenters  when  the  question  really  came  to  the  vote.  It  is  now  gime- 
rallv  said,  among  those  who  are  most  competent  to  form  a  jmlgment, 
that  :^lr.  Hevwood’s  clauses  (for  matriculation  and  graduation)  will  be 
carried  to  the  Lords  by  a  great  majority.  We  cannot,  however, 
counsel  our  friends  to  abstain  in  any  degree  Irom  pressing  the  matter 
upon  their  representatives.  Py  the  form.*>  ot  the  House  the  dissenters 
clauses  will  not  be  discussed  until  all  the  otliers  are  disposed  ol,  imd 
tlic  <^overnment  measure  is  consequently  sate.  Ihey  have  only  won 
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their  present  position  by  the  unexpected  exhibition  of  their  latent 
cner^^y.  They  are  at  present  supported  in  the  House  ap^ainst  a  hostile 
party  and  a  reluctant  cabinet,  by  an  uncordial  majority  and  Mr.  ^lanu’s 
re])ort.  For  the  next  six  weeks  they  must  bear  their  j)art  in  the 
ett'orts  making  both  in  the  ^Metropolis  and  the  })rovinccs,  to  force  u]H)n 
the  legislature  the  conviction  that  the  dissenting  element  cannot  be 
ignored.  Thanks  to  the  oj)portune  church-rate  movement  thev  need 
be  at  no  loss  for  a  medium  to  make  themselves  felt. 

Meanwhile,  the  bill  has  been  entertained  in  committee  on  the  ])rin- 
ciple,  that  as  the  dissenters  may  ho])e  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  it 
should  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  possible  for  their  use.  Mr.  Horsniau 
failed,  unfortunately,  to  alter  the  names  on  the  committee,  and  the 
consoijuent  ])robability  that  the  wants  of  the  University  will  receive 
any  material  aid  from  the  College  resources  remains  as  small  as  it 
has  been  shown.  ^Ir.  Hey  wood’s  jiroposal,  that  Congregation  should 
debate  in  English,  will  jirobably  succeed  when  the  Cambridge  Bill  is 
under  consideration;  but  the  House  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  locality 
of  a  non-natural  sense  should  be  indulged  with  an  unknown  tongue. 
The  two  most  important  changes,  however,  have  been  etleeted  by  the 
Oxlbrd  l)ai*ty .  Mr.  Walpole  carried  the  principle  of  ‘  sectional’  election, 
and  ^Ir.  Heatheote,  by  introducing  ‘all  residents’  into  Congregation, 
dejn'ived  it  of  something  of  its  aristocratic  character,  and  made  it  more 
eom])letely  re})resentative  of  the  University  at  large.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  at  least  for  this,  the  change  is  an  advantage,  that  it  will 
j)reelude  hereafter  such  remarkable  assertions  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s — that 
Oxford  has  never  yet  had  an  opportunily  (by  reason  of  its  imperfect 
constitution)  of  considering  the  admission  of  dissenters.  Of  IMr.  AVal- 
])ole’s  amendment,  we  are  not  itshamed  to  speak  less  confidently.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  create  clitpics,  while  on  the 
other  it  removes  to  the  second  degree  the  influence  of  the  ‘  heads’ 
on  the  composition  of  the  other  elements  of  the  Congregation,  and  may 
thus  emancipate  the  University  more  gradually  at  first,  but  more  surely 
than  by  the  plan  originally  designed.  We  are  also  glad  to  note  that 
some  of  the  minor  objections  on  which  we  reimu'ked  last  month,  are 
omitted  in  the  reprint  of  the  bill. 

We  may  notice,  apropos  to  this  subject,  the  second  reading  of  Mr. 
Bell’s  London  Medical  Graduates’  Bill.  By  conferring,  as  this  bill 
proposes  to  do,  uj>on  the  medical  gi*aduates  of  London  University,  the 
same  rights  to  practice  in  mecbcine  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  graduates  oi 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one  badge  of  inequality  between  dissenters  and 
churchmen  will  be  removed,  while  all  existing  institutions  are  lelt 
uninterfered  with.  We  hope  Lord  Palmerston,  who  seems  not  inclined 
to  do  too  much  for  the  London  University,  will  not  allow  this  much 
needed  measure  to  he  strangled  by  the  foreign  excrescences  which  lU’c 
gathering  about  it. 

The  New  Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
be  en  occasioned  by  the  declaration  of  war  with  Russia.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  8th,  and  led  to  a  i)ai’ty  opposition  on  the  ground  tliat  it 
Wiis  a  second  linancial  statement,  as  if  that  fact  demonstrated  the 
short-sightedness  or  imperfection  of  the  former  scheme.  This  opposi- 
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tion,  however,  was  manifestly  unfounded,  inasmucli  as  in  intnulucin^ 
his  tirst  budget  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxeheijuer  distinetlv  deelaretl 
that  in  the  event  ol  the  anticipated  ileelaration  ol  war,  he  sliould  hvl 
it  necessary  to  move  for  an  increase  of  su])plies.  In  addition  to  the 
amount  asked  from  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  (ith  of  March,  he 
re([uiied  at  the  hands  ot  the  nation  X(>,Sf)(),(HH)  tor  the  early  expt*uses 
of  the  uar.  Ihis  the  government  proj)ose  to  raise,  tirst,  hv  eoiitinuing 
the  double  income-tax  until  the  close  of  the  war;  secondly,  hv  an 
augmentation  of  the  duty  on  sj)irits  to  Is.  per  gallon  in  Scotland*  and 
8d.  per  gallon  in  Ireland  ;  thirdly,  by  a  classitieation  and  readjustnu*nt  of 
the  sugar  duties,  which  involves  no  present  increase  of  duty,  hut  adtls  to 
the  duties  that  would  be  otherwise  payable  after  the  loth  of  July  from 
Is.  to  Is.  Od.  ])er  cwt.  These  augmentations  will  bring  an  inercsise 
of  reyenue  of  leaving  still  Tli,loO,(KH)  to  complete  tlie 

additional  charge;  this  ]SIr.  (lladstone  j)roposeil  to  rai.'^e  by  inere;ising 
the  duty  on  malt  from  Us.  Dd.  to  Is.,  iVom  which  arrangement  l\o 
anticipated  a  net  increase  of  2,  lo(MHK) ; — such  is  the  tirst  expt*nsi*  in 
which  we  are  mulcted  by  the  unprincipled  th*signs  of  the  Kmpi‘ror  of 
Kussia.  The  main  provisions  of  the  governnuMit  have  already  been 
sanctioned.  An  opposition  to  the  increased  duty  on  malt  wsis  h*d  by 
:Mr.  Calc  y  on  l)ehalt  of  the  agricultural  interest,  but  a  majority  »)f  lOS 
in  the  House  of  Commons  atlinned  the  propositions  of  government. 
Deeply  as  we  feel  the  unhapjw  necessity  tor  the  intt‘rruption  of  that 
period  of  peace  which  has  so  long  blessed  the  continent  of  Kurope,  and 
naturally  iis  oiu*  thoughts  revert  to  the  saeritiee  of  Imman  life,  and  the 
social  horrors  which  it  involves,  we  cannot  help  tracing  for  one 
moment  the  incidence  of  this  tax,  especially  in  the  nietr(H)olis.  d'he 
power  exerci.sed  by  the  monojudy  of  tlie  brewing  interest  in  liondon  i.s 
well  known,  and  we  have  Km  informed  that  the  alterati(»n  in  tin*  malt 
duty  will  alfect  one  house  in  this  item  to  the  anuumt  of  .C7(),()UO 
a-year.  Ihit  it  will  be  obvious  that  here  the  great  brewers  will  have 
the  advantage,  and  that  the  sulferers  will  be  the  brewers  of  small 
capital.  Already  the  large  hou.'^es  have  issued  a  notice  of  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  j)riee  of  jK)rter,  but  as  w(‘  have  no  smaller  coin  than  a 
farthing,  they  have  in  many  instances  raised  their  prices  to  just  double 
that  amount ;  the  clfect  King  that  the  huinble  consumers  of  porter  will 
pay  live  millions  additional,  one  half  of  which  will  go  to  the  K.xchecpicr, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  trade. 

The  Scotch  EnrcATiON  Hill  was  hkjectki)  on  the  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  nine,  the  numbers  being  1st  ior,  and  l‘Jd  against 
it.  This  result  we  regard  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  being  opposed, 
like  the  honorable  member  for  Kochdalc,  ‘  to  all  schemes  ol  wliat  i» 
called  national  education.’  The  measure  of  the  Jiord  ^Vlvocate  has 
some  attractive  features,  and  we  are  not  surprised  therefore  at  inany 
liberal  meml)ei*s  who  are  in  general  o]>posc<l  to  government  interferenec 
in  such  matters  giving  it  their  su})port.  'Ihe  monopoly  ol  the  kirk  is 
manifcstcdly  lounded  on  doctrines  which  are  novN  anti<pi.ited,  ami 
the  friends  of  freedom  may  well  rejoice  in  a  change  \Nhi<’b  brctiks 
up  this  monopoly,  and  protlcrs  to  all  cla.ss<*s  ot  the  coininunit\  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  in  the  Knefactioiis  ol  the  state.  Such  is  the  first  and 
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hasty  impression  which  the  measure  is  adapted  to  make.  But  further 
retlection  discloses  features  of  a  very  ohjectionable  character,  which 
would  sufhce  to  ensure  our  rejection  of  the  bill,  even  if  we  did  not  take 
a  preliminary  objeidion  to  its  very  nature.  Parochial  schools,  su])- 
ported  by  a  compulsory  rate,  have  existed  for  centuries  in  Scotland. 
Their  management  and  effects  have  been  greatly  lauded.  Not  only  have 
Scotchmen  boiusted  of  them,  but  English  advocates  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  them  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  good  iiiHuence  of  the  system.  Yet  now  it  appears,  on  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  our  opponents,  and  on  the  oflieial  returns  of  the  census,  that  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  day-scholars  of  Scotland  are  in  the  parochial 
schools,  and  that  an  immense  prejionderance  of  such  scholars  are  in 
schools  sup])orted  by  the  voluntary  system.  Here,  then,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  ‘  Leeds  ^IercurA%’  ‘  is  a  case  of  failure  in  one  of  the  best 
systems  of  national  education  that  can  be  devised;  and  a  case  of  success 
in  the  voluntary  system  rising  up  in  disailvantageous  competition  with 
the  legal  system,  yet  completely  overtopping  it,  and  educating  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  both  rich  and  poor.’  Such  are  the  undoubted  hiets 
of  the  case,  yet  our  nation-al  educationalists  throw  eontem]>t  on  what 
has  proved  of  such  signal  eflicienev,  and  take  to  their  contidence  what 
has  so  signally  failed.  An  infatuation  so  singular,  yet  so  tenaciously 
clung  to,  has  rarely  been  exhibited  even  amongst  senators.  ‘  We 
maintain,  with  a  confidence  the  most  absolute,  because  justitied  by 
innumerable  facts,  that  the  voluntary  system  is /Jrr  more  powerful,  as 
well  ai  injinitely  more  likely  to  adapt  itself  to  the  chanyinj  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  eomm  unity,  than  the  go verii mental.’ 

H  •  In  our  notice  of  this  subject  last  month,  we  stated  in  brief  our  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  measure,  and  need  not  therefore  rejx'at  them.  It  will  be 
more  jH'rtinent  to  note  that,  in  this  case,  several  of  our  friends  have 
acted  in  conformity  with  the  views  we  ventured  to  express  last  month. 
Hesirons  of  supporting  the  present  government,  they  are  yet  more 
strongly  attached  to  their  principles  as  voluntary  educationalists.  We 
rejoice  in  their  tirmness.  We  honor  their  consistency.  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  coincidence,  that  the  number  of  gentlemen  to  whom  we  refer, 
M(‘ssrs.  Ikunies,  llell,  Crossley,  Hadtield,  Heyworth,  ^liall,  Pellatt, 
Peto,  and  Pilkington,  is  precisely  that  of  the  inajorit}’.  They  con- 
stitute<l,  of  coui'^e,  eighteen  on  the  division,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  vexation  expressed  by  some  memliers  of  the  government.  ‘Ihe 
Dissenters  have  done  it,’  w'e  are  credibly  infom\ed,  was  the  remark  of 
Ijord  tiohn  Russell,  on  leaving  the  House.  In  the  minority,  we  find 
the  names  of  our  friends,  Messrs.  Cheetham,  Hindley,  Kershaw,  and 
Milligan.  We  regret  the  fact,  but  should  evince  little  respect  for  our 
principles,  if  we  did  not  readily  cede  to  them,  what  we  claim  for  our¬ 
selves.  We  trust  that  further  reflection  may  lead  to  an  alteration  in 
their  views.  Should  it  do  so,  we  shall  of  course  deem  them  more  con¬ 
sistent,  but  shall  not  be  more  assured  of  their  integnty  than  we  are  at 
present.  If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  are  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  that  a  few  years  will  witness  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
views  of  public  men  on  this  subject.  The  facts  which  are  in  the  course 
of  In'ing  elicited,  supply  a  triumphant  vindication  of  voluntaryism  as  the 
bi'st  edueator  of  the  people. 
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The  Question  of  Cuurch-H.vtes  was  again  submitted  to  tub 
House  on  the  2;3id,  by  Sir  William  Clay,  in  the  form  of  a  motion  for 
leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill  for  their  entire  abolition.  The  honorable 
member  referred  to  the  various  etlbrts  whieh  had  been  made  by 
successive  ij^ovcrnments,  and  by  independent  members,  to  etlect  a 
settlement  of  this  vexed  (luestion,  ami  athrmed  that  the  decision  of 
the  House  ot  Lords  on  the  Braintree  case  had  at  leni^th  placed  it 
beyond  question,  that  no  church-rate  was  valid  unless  ‘  jissented  to  by 
the  actual  majority  of  the  rate-payers  in  the  vestry.*  Sir  William 
made  considerable  use  of  the  Census  Report  on  reliii^ion  recently  jjiveu 
to  the  public,  triumphiuitly  .showing  that  the  voluntjiry  principle  had 
achieved  vastly  more  durinu:  the  hist  fifty  years,  even  in  the  Kstablished 
Church,  than  had  been  effected  by  legislation.  ‘  He  tlid  not  think,  iu 
the  abolition  of  these  rates,  that  any  substitution  need  l)e  established, 
inasmuch  as,  he  believed,  they  could  be  entirely  abolished  without  any 
injury  whatever  to  the  Church,  and  he  w^jis  perfectly  convinced  that 
there  was  not  the  most  remote  chance  of  the  Church  suffering  the 
slightest  inconvenience  from  such  rates  being  severed  from  it.* 
Combining  the  sums  contributed  from  private  resources  towards  the 
erection  of  churches  with  those  given  by  dissenters,  he  showed  that 
£22,423,571  had  l)een  raised  by  the  voluntary  sysUnn  in  the  present 
century,  whilst  the  jmblie  funds  had  furnished  only  £1,003,121),  being 
in  the  })roportion  of  l)2i  and  7^  percent. 

!Mr.  iV'to  seconded  the  motion,  and  })roved  by  a  variety  of  figurca 
that  in  sev’eral  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  j)rovision  made  by  dissenters 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  community,  greatly  exceeded  that 
supplied  by  the  church.  The  honorable  member  for  Norwich  also 
showed  that  the  country  was  rapidly  settling  the  (juestion  by  refusing 
in  vestry  to  grant  a  rate.  On  the  j)art  of  dissenters,  he  disclaimed 
hostility  to  tlie  Church,  obviously  distinguishing  between  the  rcligioiis 
and  the  -political  element  of  the  Establishment.  Whatever  opposition 
maybe  evinced  towards  the  Establishment,  weshouhl  heartily  rejoice  in 
the  prosperity  of  an  e})iscopal  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  readily 
ceding  to  its  members  the  right  which  we  claim,  to  embcKly  in  their 
worship  whatever  forms  they  preferred.  It  will  be  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  many  of  our  readers,  that  the  amendment  to  the  motion  of  Mr* 
R.  Pliillimore,  which  Sir  William  Clay  submitted  on  the  2Gth  of  May, 
1853,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  18.  This  amendment  was  not  so  simple 
as  his  pro])osition  of  this  year,  as  it  ])ro]»osed  to  substitute  for  church- 
rates,  j>ew  rents  and  the  increased  value  of  church  proj)erty.  We 
were  not  sanguine  therefore  of  a  favorable  result,  lea.st  of  all  were  we 
pre])ared  for  the  trinmj)hant  issue  of  the  debate. 

At  this  late  period  of  the  month  we  cannot  notice  the  discus¬ 
sion  at  length.  We  must,  however,  refer  to  the  sj)eech  of  Lord 
Stanlev,  who  explicitly  admitted  that  many  of  the  most  conservative 
boroughs  in  the  kingdom  had  refused  to  levy  a  rate.  ‘  He  did  not 
think,’  remarked  his  lordship,  ‘  that  parliamentary  legislation  was  of 
great  imporianee,  for  if  j)arliamcnt  lel’t  church-rates  alone,  it  would  bo 
found  that  in  four  or  live  years  the  (juestion  would  settle  itself.*  Lord 
Stanley  distinctly  alleged  "that  it  was  not  a  (juestion  ‘  of  money  but  of 
princijde,*  and  admitted  that  Sir  W.  Clay  had  ‘exercised  a  wise 
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discretion  in  not  stating  the  funds  out  of  which  the  substitute  for 
cliurch-rates  was  to  he  taken.’  ‘  The  time,’  lie  said,  ‘  had  come  wlien 
the  rate  should  be  abandoned  altogether.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
adoption  of  the  voluntary  system  was  free  from  risk  and  diHicultyJnit 
he  hclieved  iiarliament  had  no  option  left.  The  country  had  jiractically 
decided  the  (luestion,  and  it  was  the  duty  and  the  best  wisdom  of  the 
House  to  aeipiiesce  in  that  decision.’ 

Lord  Stanley’s  speech  evidently  produced  a  strong  impression  on  the 
House,  and  stands  in  honorable  contrast  not  only  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Drummond,  which  was  conceived  in  the  worst  spirit  of  Lord  Eldon’s 
school,  hut  also — and  we  regret  the  tact — to  that  of  Lord  John  Kussell’s, 
who,  whilst  admitting  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law,  the  scninlahns 
scenes  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  certainty  of  a  substitute  being 
found  if  the  rate  were  abolished,  yet  ojiposed  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  its  success  would  be  regarded  as  a  ‘  symptom  that  parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  disposed  to  give  that  support  to  the  Established  Church 
which  it  has  hitherto  accorded.’ 

On  a  division,  the  motion  of  Sir  'William  Chu'  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  07,  the  numbers  being  120  lor,  and  02  against  it.  Several 
members  of  the  government  voted  for  the  measure,  and  others  jiaired 
olf  in  its  favour.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  from  whom  some  jiersons 
anticipated  better  things,  is  found  in  the  minority,  associated  with 
Lord  .lohn  Uussell  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  ^Ir.  Walpole  on  the  other.  We  trust  that  Sir 
William  Clay  will  not  sutler  himself  to  be  cajoled  by  any  vague 
promise  of  ministerial  sup})ort  in  the  event  of  his  consenting  to  hand 
over  the  measure  to  another  session.  We  do  not,  of  course,  expect 
his  majority  on  a  second  reading  to  equal  that  of  the  28rd;  but  his 
case  is  so  clear  and  strong,  the  division  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
impost  is  so  marked,  and  the  absence  of  honorable  members  from  the 
House  is  i^osignijieant,  that  we  strongly  counsel  his  proceeding  steadily 
in  his  course.  Let  his  measure  be  rejected  if  the  majority  think  proper, 
but  let  there  be  no  hesitancy  on  his  part  or  on  that  of  his  supp()rtei*s. 
The  more  thoroughly  the  subject  is  sifted,  the  more  certain  and  sjieedy  is 
our  triumjJi.  The  leader  of  the  ‘  Times’  of  the  2 1th  is  full  of  meaning. 
Keferring  to  the  division  of  the  previous  evening,  that  journal  says — 

‘  A  division  took  jdace  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  which  we  can 
only  regard  as  preliminary  to  a  linal  settlement  of  the  (|uesti()n  of  church- 
rates.  \\  hen  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  entire  abolition  of  that  impost 
is  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one,  it  is  evidently  vain  to 
persist  in  the  defence  of  what  was  never  very  easy  to  be  defended. 
....  The  churehes  must  be  kept  up,  and  will  be  kept  up.  Scores  of 
churches  are  kejd  iq)  in  this  metropolis  without  the  aid  of  church- 

rates . There  is  a  talk  of  compensation  or  substitution,  and  if 

any  can  be  found  well  and  good;  but  it  is  idle  to  wait  for  a  substitute 
that  will  work  perfectly  well,  tvhcih  the  real  foundation  of  the  evil  is  that 
the  Church  is  no  lotujcr  the  communion  of  the  whole  nation,  or  even  of 
a  decided  majority.' 

In  ovtt  Apiul  Nvmueu  we  iiEroRXED  that  Mr.  Chambers  had 
earned  his  motion  respecting  Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions,  by  a 
majority  of  07.  Uui-  readers  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  opposition 
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wliicli  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford  lias  sinee  eiicountereil.  The 
minority  has  availed  itselt  ot  ev’ery  possible  exjiedieiit  to  prevent  the 
formation  ot  the  eommittee,  and  a  strong  feelinii;^  luis  In'en  expressed  by 
various  sections  ot  the  Koman  C^itholic  body  ai^ainst  the  incpiiry.  We 
say  nothiiii^  now  ot  the  intemperance  whieli  has  characterized  some  of 
these  proeeediiii^s.  Irish  oratory  is  always  inllannnahle,  and  never  more 
so  than  when  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  church  are  supposed  to  he 
threatened.  We  rei^ard  with  more  serious  alarm  the  course  adopted 
by  the  minority  in  the  House,  and  fear  that  the  government  will  have 
future  reason  to  regret  the  countenance  it  has  atforded.  It  has  long 
been  evident  that  the  forms  of  the  House  would  enable  the  minority 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  majority,  and  Hr.  Chambers,  therefore, 
took  a  wise  course  on  the  iSth,  in  ahandoning  for  the  present  his 
measure.  To  use  his  own  words,  ‘  It  was  literall}'  and  physically  im¬ 
possible  to  jiroceed  with  it.’  We  regret  this  result,  though  not  un¬ 
prepared  for  it.  Future  times  will  show  the  pi*rnicious  teiulency  of 
the  jirecedent.  JiOrd  .lohn  may  live  to  feel  it,  and  should  he  do  so, 
we  shall  scarcely  tind  it  in  our  hearts  to  pity  him.  That  the  lan¬ 
guage  emjiloyed  by  some  of  ^Ir.  (’hamhers’  supporters  has  been  more 
than  (piestionahle  we  freely  admit ;  hut  the  acrimonious  and  hitter 
ojiposition  he  has  encountered  only  serves  to  conlirm  our  worst  suspi¬ 
cions.  There  must  he  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark  when 
a  hare  proposal  for  impiiry  gives  rise  to  such  an  outcry. 

One  of  the  y  jst  imfoutant  Discussions  wmcir  has  eveu 
occuiiKED  IN  Fakliament  took  ])lace  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
11th,  on  occasion  of  the  Earl  of  Winchelsi*a  moving  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution : — ‘  That  the  religious  wants  of  the  great  body  of 
the  labouring  chusses  emjdoyed  in  our  manufacturing  districts  (from 
the  extensive  deliciency  of  church  accommodation,  of  resident  clergy 
to  administer  to  their  spiritual  necessities,  and  of  schools  to  afford 
them  a  sound  Scrijdural  education)  demand  the  earliest  attention  of 
l*arliament.’  In  submitting  this  resolution  Lord  Winchelsea  spoke 
with  much  earnestness.  ^lany  of  his  views  were,  of  (bourse,  in 
our  judgment,  unsound.  He  ignored  much  of  what  is  doing  by 
dissenters,  and  allirmed  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  ‘  to  give  to  the  peojile  of  the  country  every  mi‘ans  of  religious 
instruction  by  supj)lying  them  both  with  clergymen  to  administer 
to  their  Spiritual  wants,  and  with  schools  to  afford  them  a  sound 
education.’  In  sweejiing  terms  he  aflirmed  that  the  people  had 
grown  up  in  ‘  perfect  infiilelity  and  absolute  heathenism,’  and  warned 
the  House  of  the  national  judgments  which  imjiended  over  the 
country.  He  was  followed  by  the  Premier,  of  whose  speech  it  is  not 
certainly  too  much  to  say,  that  such  an  one  was  never  before  delivered 
from  the  inini.sterial  henclies  of  the  Fpj)er  House.  Lord  Aberdeen  did 
full  justice  to  the  ‘  zeal  and  sincerity’  of  the  Earl  of  VV'inchelsea,  yet 
distinctly  atlirmed  that  jiarliament  could  not  l)c  induced  to  meet  the 
deficiency  of  church  siecoinmodation  in  the  way  proposed.  ‘  At  least,* 
said  his  lordshij),  ‘  1  should  be  very  unwilling  to  projiose  to  parliament 
any  such  grant.  ...  1  think  that  during  the  latter  period  of  the  first 
haif  of  this  century  we  have  done  so  much  to  provide  means  for 
extending  church  accommodation  as  to  show  much  more  may  yet  bo 
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done  without  coming  to  the  government  for  assistance  for  such  a 
purpose.^  After  giving  the  number  of  new  churches  erected  during 
the  successive  decades  of  the  present  century,  his  lordship  continued : 

‘  Now  we  tind  that  the  greatest  increase,  that  which  took  place  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  etlected  without  government  aid,  solely 
by  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  Church  ;  and  even  the 
building  of  this  hirge  number  of  churches  does  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  good  etlected,  for  church  accommodation  was  increased  to  a  far 
greater  extent  by  the  restoration,  enlargement,  and  improvement  of  the 
churches  which  took  place  during  the  same  period, — the  list  1  have  read 
being  only  a  record  of  the  churches  built.  Now,  the  fact  of  these 
churches  being  built  by  the  private  and  local  exertions  of  individuals, 
contrasts  strongly  with  what  was  done  at  the  time  government  aid  was 
afforded  towards  the  building  of  churches.  The  churches  built  by  the 
commissioners  under  those  circumstances  were,  generally  speaking,  most 
improvidentlg  built.  They  were  built  at  the  national  expense,  and  the 
funds  were  most  injudiciously  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Diuing 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century  500  churclies  were  built,  at  a  cost 
of  £3,000,000  sterling,  £1,152,000  being  provided  out  of  the  })ublic- 
fund,  and  the  remainder  from  private  benefactions.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  twenty  years  there  were  no  public  grants  for  any  fresh  undertakings, 
and  yet,  within  that  period,  £5,500,000  was  sj)ent,  and  2029  churches 
were  built,  so  that,  during  the  few  years  since  the  cessation  of  public 
grants,  the  efficiency  of  the  remedy  for  the  evil  conn)lained  of  by  the 
noble  earl  has  increased  immeasurably,  and  I  must  say  that  a  spirit 
does  exist  at  this  moment,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  resjx'et  to  religious  instruction  to  a  degree,  that 
never,  in  my  memory,  has  existe<l  before.  That  spirit  is  still  on  the 
increiise,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  exertions  which  will  be  made 
we  shall  meet  the  evil  which  exists  far  more  effectually  than  by 
government  grants.* 

Karl  Nelson  followed  tlie  Premier,  affirming  that  ‘  as  a  friend  of 
the  CMiureh  of  England,  he  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  protest 
against  asking  the  state  for  aid  ’  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  also  ‘  was 
convinced  that  such  a  resolution  would  point  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  wrong  (piarter  to  which  to  look  for  relief,’  and  ‘  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  population  of  this  country  the  Church  of  England 
could  not,  either  with  proj)riety  or  adviuitage,  seek  for  grants  from 
the  public  funds  towards  the  strengthening,  the  enlargement,  and 
the  development,  of  the  Church.*  Tdie  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  alleged 
that  the  resolution  ‘  placed  the  question  upon  a  totally  false  and 
delusive  footing,’  and  that  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  in  suppoiiing  it, 
‘  had  committed  an  enormous  anachronism  extending  over  an  interval 
of  30t)  years.’  The  resolution  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  but  the 
country  will  not  readily  forget  the  brief  discussion  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  Such  language,  ])roceeding  from  such  quarters,  was  never  heard 
Wfore.  It  has  Ixen  fivshionable  in  both  Houses,  but  particularly 
amongst  their  lordships,  to  denounce  the  voluntaiy  system  as  the  idlest 
dream  of  enthusiasts.  No  language  has  btvn  too  derisive,  no  epithets 
too  contemptuous,  to  be  use<l  respecting  it.  But  the  light  ot  truth  has 
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at  length  i^cnctratod  into  these  dark  parts  of  tlie  land.  Stiiblwrn  facts 
have  dis])roved  the  theories  of  interested  partisans,  and  the  highest 
otiicers  ot  the  state — civil  and  ecclesiastical — are  now  coinpellc<l  to 
acknowledge  its  greater  etlicieney  as  a  means  of  sup]>lving  the  religious 
wants  ot  the  community.  The  progress  thus  made  may  well  encourago 
iuture  labours.  Com])aring  the  language  of  the  ]>rescnt  with  that 
ot  ten  years  since,  we  need  not  desj)air  of  realizing  the  emancipation  of 
the  Church  from  State  j)atronage  and  control. 

The  Subject  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  was  again  submitted 
to  the  House  on  the  10th,  by  Mr.  ^lilner  Gibson.  The  present 
position  ot  the  country  induced  the  honorable  memlKT  to  modify 
his  course.  Instead  of  proposing  the  rojical  of  the  })resent  duty,  he 
^visely  moved: — ‘That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  laws 
in  reference  to  the  ])criodical  ])ress  and  newspa|HU*  stamp  are  ill-defined 
and  unecjually  enforced,  and  it  appears  to  this  House  that  the  subject 
demands  the  early  consideration  of  parliament.*  Mr.  Gibson’s  spet*ch 
was  moderate,  clear,  and  unanswerable.  He  was  followcnl  by  the 
Attorney-General,  who  admitted  that  the  law  was  une<pially  enforced, 
ami  reipiired  revision.  Mr.  Crosslev  zealously  sujiported  the  resolution, 
observing  that  ‘  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  late 
scheme  of  the  government  relative  to  education,  and  he  should  always 
continue  to  vote  against  such  educational  system,  from  the  conviction 
that  it  was  radically  wrong.  His  notion  in  these  matters  w;us,  “  Hands 
otf,”  and  let  the  jicojde  educate  themselves.  He  was  (piite  cert.ain  that 
they  would  do  much  better  without  any  interference  of  the  House 
than  with  it.’  The  speech  of  the  evening  w;is  Mr.  llright’s,  which 
was  full  of  illustrations  that  told  powerfully  on  the  House.  It  was  one 
of  Mr.  liright’s  happiest  etlbrts,  and  contrihute<l  largely  to  the  result. 

‘  As  a  matter  of  linance,’  saiil  the  honorable  member  lor  Manchester, 

‘  he  believed  the  revenue  would  not  suffer  from  the  repeal  of  this  duty, 
while  upon  the  higher  grounds  of  morality  and  education  the  time  ha<l 
come  when  this  duty  ought  to  be  abolished  as  a  stamp  duty  and 
changed  to  a  ])ostage  duty.  The  House  would  set  frt*e  hundreds  of 
newspapers  in  a  single  year  throughout  the  country,  and  they  would 
do  more  to  imnnote  those  objects  which  they  professed  in  sj)eeches  and 
blue-books  to  care  for  than  they  could  do  ly  any  machinery  that  human 
ingenuity  could  contrive,  or  that  the  power  of  the  exeinitive  government 
could  enforce.’  The  feeling  of  the  House  wa.s  so  evidently  with  the 
resolution  that  Lord  Halmerston,  on  the  ])art  of  government,  i)ro- 
posed  a  compromise*.  This,  however,  was  declined  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
on  an  assurance  that  no  accusation  of  injustice  or  imi»artiality  was 
designed  against  the  Bo;ird  of  Inland  Uevenue,  the  resolution  was 
passed  without  a  dissentient  voice.  After  such  a  vote,  we  may  hoj)e 
that  .some  change  in  the  law  is  inevitable.  It  may  be  a  (piestion  of 
time,  but  at  no  distant  day  we  contidently  look  for  the  al)olition 
of  an  iin})ost,  which  oi)erates  so  injuriously  on  the  political  education 
of  the  peoi)le. 

The  Various  Keltgious  Societies  of  E.vgland  have  celebrated 
their  anniversary  this  season,  in  circumstances  well  calculated  to  test 
the  extent  of  their  hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  their  real  practical 
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value.  By  tlie  recent  publication  of  tlie  results  of  the  last  census,  in 
relation  to  pul)lic  worship  and  to  education,  former  vajj^ue  surmises, 
feai*s,  and  presumptions  have  been  reduced  to  something  like  actual 
knowledge;  and  the  possession  of  this  a])])roximate  certainly  imparted 
a  maidy  and  serious  tone  to  the  services  throughout. 

A  state  of  war,  in  which  the  greater  i)art  of  the  civilized  world  is 
likely  to  be  involved,  added  peculiar  solemnity,  rather  than  gloom,  to 
the  several  speeches :  while  the  gathering  })ressure  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country  j)rescnted  grave  (piestions  of  ‘  ways  and  means,’  and  elicited 
the  cheering  lact,  that  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  treasuries  of  the 
Societies  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

First  in  the  long  and  crowded  series  of  meetings,  we  noticed  the 
!Ba])tist  Foreign,  Home,  and  Irish  Missions.  The  meeting  at  Finsbury 
Chapel,  in  connexion  with  the  last-named  mission,  was  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  and  thehopes  excited  by  the  report  were  neither  few 
nor  timi.  The  Foreign  Mission  held  its  meeting  in  Kxetcr  Hall,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  IVto,  M.P.,  and  much  encouragement  was  derived 
from  the  account  rendered  of  the  pecuniary  and  spiritual  ju’ospects  of 
the  Society.  The  spirit  of  the  chairman’s  opening  speech  seems  to 
have  ])crvaded  the  meeting,  and  indeed  its  grave  caniestness  and 
catholicity  appear  to  have  been  imitated  at  meetings  of  all  deno¬ 
minations. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  retains  tbe  lead  it  so  well 
deserves  amongst  the  various  institutions  of  the  Christian  church. 

‘  The  total  receipts  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  income  have  amo\mted 
to  £125,005  18s.  lOd.,  being  £10,505  8s.  2d.  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  £8225  Os.  7d.  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  To 
the  above  items  must  be  added  the  sum  of  £00,507  7s.  9d.  subscribed 
to  the  Jubilee  Fund,  and  also  £30,485  19s.  3d.  to  the  Chinese  Now 
Testament  Fund,  making  a  grand  total  of  £222,059  5s.  lOd.  The 
total  issues  of  the  Society  now  amount  to  27,938,031  copies.’  The 
Beligious  Tract  Society,  also,  has  to  rejoice  in  an  increased  income, 
and  an  issue,  during  the  year,  of  upwards  of  27,000,000  of  its  varied 
publications. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union 
took  j)lace  on  Tuesday,  May  9th,  at  New  Broad-street  Chapel,  under 
the  ])residency  of  Dr.  Browne,  of  Cheltenham.  All  the  meetings  were 
of  a  deejJy  interesting  nature,  and  many  momentous  questions  received 
grave  consideration.  We  felt  special  pleasure  in  the  hearty  reception 
given  to  Mr.  Grant,  as  he  appeared  to  render  an  account  ot  his 
labours  and  their  success  in  teaching  the  working  classes.  Ihe 
spirit  of  the  assembly  towards  the  plan  of  catholic  labour  which  he 
suggested  was  most  cordial.  The  ‘  Home  Missionary  Society  * 
reported  that  the  expenditure  was  in  an  excess  by  about  a  thousand 
pounds.  The  Colonial  Society  is  rising  in  esteem,  proportioned  to 
its  growing  importiuiee,  and  the  expenditure  is  but  slightly  above  the 
income. 

The  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  London  ^lissionary  Society  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  report  of  the  directors  in  a  high 
/  degree  satisfactory,  expressing  gratitude  to  God,  ‘  who  has  signalized 
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this  year  of  the  Society’s  liistory,  hy  opening:  to  our  astonished  and 
delighted  vision  prospects  of  missionary  triuni])h,  sueli  jis  our  fathers 
never  ventured,  within  our  times,  to  anticipate,  such  as  our  children  will 
realize  with  holy  and  ecstatic  joy.’ — Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to 
express  general  satisfaction  with  the  meeting  and  reports  of  several 
other  most  vahiahle  societies,  such  as  tlie  Sunday  and  Ragged  School 
Unions,  the  Rritish  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Irisli  Fvangelical 
Society,  the  Alliances,  Fvangelical  and  Protestant,  and  the  Voluntary 
School  Association;  all  of  which  give  ])roof  that  the  faitli  and  zeal  of 
religious  Fngland  are  not  imj)aired,  hut  on  the  contrary,  are  revived 
and  braced  for  struggle  in  the  domain  of  ignorance  and  sin. 

TiiK  Death  oe  .Iamks  Montcjomeuy  has  inllicted  upon  society  a 
loss  which  it  seldom  has  to  mourn  :  that  of  a  Christian  jK)et.  He  died 
at  Sheflield,  on  Sunday  the  IlOth  of  Aj>ril,  in  the  s:{rd  year  of  his  age. 

A  jmhlie  funeral,  attendi'd  by  all  the  clergy  and  «lissenting  ministers  in 
the  neighbourliood,  by  the  corj)oration  of  Slu'tlield,  and  by  tlu*  most 
res])ectable  men  of  all  parties,  marked  the  universal  stmse  entertained 
of  his  wortli.  Mr.  Mt)ntgomery  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  minister, 
and  liis  early  life  was  passed  in  humble  circinnstanees.  I  le  w;is  educated 
at  the  Moravian  school  at  Fidneck,  nt*ar  Leeds,  and  his  father  and 
mother  went  out  as  missionaries  to  the  then  enslaved  population  of  the 
West-Indies.  ^Ir.  Montgomery  originally  contemplatetl  the  career  of 
a  Christian  minister,  hut  a  passion  for  j)oetry  early  seized  him  ;  and 
although  his  earliest  elforts  were  not  characterized  by  remarkable 
})romise,  he  subseipiently  became  one  of  the  most  deservedly  esteemed 
of  Christian  minstrels.  His  first  jioetical  eiVorts  were  mortifyingly 
unsuccessful,  ami,  having  been  recommended  to  address  himself  to 
j>rose  composition,  he  com})Osed  an  Oriental  story,  which  met  with  jw 
little  success.  In  the  stirring  times  of  the  French  revolution,  ho 
devoted  himself  to  newspaper  literature  in  connexion  with  the  ‘  Shelheld 
Itcgister,’  and  afterwards  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  ‘  Shellield 
Iris.’  His  advocacy  of  liberal  principles  would  not  in  later  times  have 
exjiosed  him  to  danger,  or  even  to  the  censure  of  moderate  parties; 
yet  he  was  twice  ])unished  by  line  and  iniiirisonment.  Indeed,  his 
'moderation,  while  it  lailed  to  conciliate  the  tory  party,  alienated  from 
him  the  support  of  the  more  ardent  reformers.  Amidst  the  excitement 
of  domestic  juditics,  Mr.  Montgomery  did  not  ally  himself  heartily 
with  the  reformers,  and  even  deprecated  the  extension  of  the  sulfrage, 
and  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  parliaments,  until  the  great 
body  of  the  peojde  should  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  change  by 
social  and  educational  reform.  He  devoted  himself  with  singular 
energy  to  local  objects,  and  was  an  active  party  in  all  those  move¬ 
ments  which  have  changed  the  town  of  Sheffield  from  the  comparativo 
insignilicance  of  its  position  when  he  first  knew  it  to  the  high  jilace  it 
now  holds  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Hreat  Britain.  VV^ithin 
three  days  of  his  death,  he  jiresided  as  chairman  at  the  Board  of  the 
Sheflield  Infirmary.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  in  all  respects  a  great  and 
a  good  man.  As  a  poet  it  would  lie  impossible  to  delineate  his 
chiU’acter  in  so  cursory  a  notice  as  this.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
proportion  aiiparcutly  borne  in  his  productions,  by  imaginative  vigour 
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to  the  labour  of  the  file,  they  constitute  a  most  wholesome  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  national  literature,  and  demand  from  the  ‘  Eclectic  Ke%  iew’ 
a  brief  but  cordial  expression  of  esteem,  irresj)eetively  of  the  fact  that 
the  dejmrted  ix>et  was  a  freejuent  contributor  to  our  pages. 

The  Oaths  Hill  was  thrown  out  on  the  25th  by  a  majority  of 
four.  The  division  had  been  anticipated  with  much  excitement"  for 
many  days.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  members  were  present,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  yoteil  against,  and  two  hundred  and 
fort^’-seven  in  favour  of  the  bill.  This  result  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  measure,  which  was  designed  to  enact  that  ‘  without 
any  religious  disability  whatever’  all  persons  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
the  country  should  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  house,  ‘  by  taking  an 
oath  framed  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.* 
Such  a  j^roposition  was  met  with  hostility,  not  only  by  the  opponents 
of  Jewish  emancipation,  but  also  by  many  Protestant  membe  rs  whom 
recent  j)roceedings  h.ave  rendered  specially  sensitive.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that,  with  few  exceptionft,  our  friends  voted  in  sup})^^;  of  the 
bill.  That  any  of  them  should  have  done  otherwise  is  matter  of  regret 
and  suq)rise‘. 

Protestantism  is  worth  little  if  it  requires  for  its  support  such  safe¬ 
guards  as  Sir  F.  Thesiger  and  his  supporters  Jillege.  ‘  Were  they 
afraid,’  asked  Mr.  !Miall,  ‘to  trust  their  protestantism  and  their  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  deep  convictions  of  the  peo])le  of  this  land,  or  were  they 
not  ?  If  they  were  not  afraid,  then  what  did  they  want  with  these 
political  restrictions  in  the  shape  of  oaths  ?  and  if  they  were  afniid, 
and  afraid  with  justice,  then  what  good  would  these  oaths  do 

The  debate  will  not  be  without  its  advantages.  It  will  teach  the 
government  a  useful  lesson,  il'  it  open  their  eyes  to  the  necessit}'  of 
eviiKang  more  respect  tlian  they  have  recently  shown  to  the  protestant 
feeling  of  the  community. 

No  Member  of  the  Peace  Society  is  more  hearttta'  opposed 
to  war  than  ourselves.  Though  unable  to  adoj^t  their  abstract  priii- 
ci]>le,  we  join  the  most  zealous  of  them  in  reprobating  the  spirit  and 
evi^s  of  war.  There  are,  however,  occasions  wherein,  ac*eording  to 
our  best  judgment,  it  is  right  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  contest  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged  is  one  of  these.  The  alternative  is  terrible,  l)ut 
we  cannot  eschew  it  without  incurring  evils  of  still  givater  magni¬ 
tude.  Such  is  our  solemn  conviction,  and  though  we  regret  the  neces¬ 
sity,  we  see  no  method  of  avoiding  it.  During  the  last  month  some 
of  the  fcai*ful  consequences  of  the  strife  have  been  seen.  We 
shall  not,  however,  enter  into  details ;  our  jnirpose  will  Ix'  answered  by 
noting  the  general  tendency  of  events.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we 
must  allude  to  another  of  those  mendacious  Manifestoes  for  which  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg  has  attained  unenviable  notoriety.  This  State 
document,  bearing  date  April  11th,  makes  assertions  which  are 
glaringly  opposed  to  the  tacts  of  the  ease.  All  Eurojx?  is  by  this  time 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Czar,  that  he  does  not 
seek  to  make  conquests,  nor  to  exercise  any  su])remacy  in  Turkey 
which  existing  treaties  do  not  cede  to  him.  The  most  revolting 
feature  of  the  manifesto,  however,  is  the  aifectation  of  religious  zeal,  - 
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the  apjval  wliich  it  makes  to  the  woi-st  pa.'^sions  of  an  ip^orant  aiul 
besotted  lanaticism.  History  records  many  Ibiil  deeds  j^erpet rated 
uiider  the  semhlance  of  relij^ion,  hut  no  one'of  its  voluminous 
contains  a  woi*se  specimen  of  ambitious  policy  clothed  in  the  hahili- 
ments  of  religion  than  the  following  extract  from  the  Kussian 
manifest-o : — 

‘  lii*ady  to  confound  the  audacity  of  the  enemy,  slnill  she  swerve 
from  the  saeml  i>uri)Ose  that  has  been  assigned  to  iier  by  Divine  Pro- 
yidenee  ?  No  !  llussia  has  not  forgotten  God  !  It  is  not  for  worldly 
interests  that  she  has  taken  up  arms.  She  combats  for  the  Christian 
faith,  for  the  defence  of  her  co-religionists  op2)ressed  by  implacable 
enemies. 

‘  Let  all  Christendom  know,  then,  that  the  thought  of  the  Sovereign 
of  Kussia  is  also  the  thought  that  animates  and  ins})in‘s  all  the  great 
family  of  the  Kussian  jH?ople— this  orthodox  people,  falthlid  to  God  iind 
to  His  oidy  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Kedeemer. 

‘  It  is  for  the  faith  and  for  Christendom  that  we  combat ! 

‘  “  God  with  us — who  against  us  * 

l^owerful  lleets  are  now  commanding  the  Mlaek  and  the  Kaltie  seas 
in  the  interest  of  Turkey.  The  Kussian  ports  in  those  seas  are  in  the 
com’se  of  being  blockaded.  The  forts  with  which  she  had  lu'girded  the 
Circassian  coast  are  dismantled.  Odessa  lias  been  bombarded  with  singu¬ 
lar  and  most  honorable  humanity ;  and  Sir  Charles  Na])ier  has  eapturt'd  a 
jiowerful  fort  at  the  entrance  to  llango  Sound, by  which  safe  anchorage  is 
obtained  off  tbe  north  ])oint  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  great  facilities 
secured  for  his  future  operations.  A  third  siiuadron,  wi*  learn,  is  about 
to  proceed  to  the  White  Sea ;  and,  in  the  inciintime,  large  iu;uss(‘s  of 
English  and  French  soldiery  have  arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  are 
now  on  their  march  towards  the  Danulie.  The  Turkish  general, 
Omar  Pacha,  holds  his  ground  in  the  face  of  a  sujierior  enemy, 
having  received  positive  orders  not  to  haz;ird  a  general  engagement 
until  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  his  auxiliaries.  His  position 
is  confessedly  one  of  great  dilliculty,  and  though  his  military 
talents  are  of  the  highest  order,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  his  incurring  some  serious  disaster  before  they  join  him.  We  hope 
it  may  not  Ixi  so.  We  have  strong  confidence  in  his  doing  all  which 
liuma'n  sagacity  can  accomplish  to  prevent  it ;  but  should  the  worst 
hapjien,  our  faith  in  his  generalship  will  be  as  undoubting  as  is  our 
conlidenee  in  his  integrity. 

In  the  meantime,  attention  is  anxiously  directed  to  the  Gennan 
])owers,  and  to  the  episode  which  has  been  created  Vy  the  Greek 
insurrection.  This  evidently  been  fomented  by  the  government 
of  King  Otho,  who,  as  the  tool  of  the  Czar,  is  seeking  to  make 
a  diversion  in  his  favour.  He  will  bitterly  repent  his  folly  when  the 
j'owers  of  western  Kuroiie  inlliet  the  chiustLsement  he  richly  merits. 
The  cabinet  of  Kerlin  continues  to  pursue  a  vacillating  and  discredit¬ 
able  policy.  The  j)eoi»le  are  with  the  western  powers,  but  the  king  is 
with  llussia.  'fhe  fornuT  would  join  us  heartily,  but  the  latter,  though 
not  daring  ojicnly  to  side  with  the  Czar,  is  obviously  concerned  to  serve 
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his  interests.  *  Siihserviency  to  llussia,’  says  the  ‘  Times,’  ‘  has  prevailed 
over  every  other  consideration  in  the  councils  of  the  Kin*^  of  Prussia. 
He  has  successively  sacritieed  to  this  baneful  influence  his  oldest  and 
ablest  servants,  and  has  even  included  in  the  number  of  those  whom  his 
])()licy  has  detached  from  his  government  the  Prince  of  l^russia,  his  own 
brother,  and  the  heir  a])parent  to  the  crown.’  The  treaty  now  formed 
with  Austria  contains  some  provisions  which,  if  honestly  followed  out, 
would  iussure  us  of  the  ultimate  adhesion  of  Prussia.  But  what  has 
already  occurred  j)revents  our  jdacim^mueh  reliance  on  this. 

The  ]n’oceedin"s  of  Austria  arc  more  hoj)eful.  Her  rulers  appear  to 
be  at  lenufth  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  her 
from  tlie  ambition  of  the  Czar,  and  we  shall  be  "lad  to  find  that  their 
measures  are  wisely  and  honestly  taken.  The  difficulties  which  surround 
them  are  obviously  gi’cat,  and  tax  their  powers  to  the  utmost.  From 
these  difficulties  there  is  only  one  way  of  escape,  but  we  are  not 
without  a})prehension  that  the  men  who  preside  over  the  affairs  of 
Austria  are  unecpial  to  the  task  which  devolves  upon  them.  Whichever 
way  they  look,  serious  danger  stares  them  in  the  face.  J’ast  misdeeds 
have  their  day  of  retribution,  and  the  House  of  Ha})sbur"  can  scarcely 
hope  to  escape.  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  are  lookiii"  up  with 
hope,  and  no  friend  of  constitutionalism  but  must  pray  that  they  may 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  perplexities  of  their  inexorable  and 
ruthless  oppressor. 
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IMany  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  a  ehange  is  contem])lated 
in  the  editorship  of  our  journal.  This  step  has  resulted  from  the 
])ressure  of  other  engagements,  which  compels  one  of  the  ])resent 
editors  to  relin(|uish  the  post  which  he  has  occupie<l  since  188(3;  and 
his  associate,  between  whom  and  himself  the  most  cordial  eo-5peration 
has  uniformly  existed,  retires  with  him.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  ‘  Eclectic’  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  pure  literature,  scriptural  voluntaryism, 
and  evangelical  Christianity.  This  arrangement,  however,  will  not 
take  effect  until  January,  1855.  We  are  not  at  liberty  at  present  to 
name  the  individual  on  whom  the  editorship  will  then  devolve.  e 
shouhl  gladly  do  so,  and  are  assured  that  all  our  readers  would  heartily 
concur  in  the  propriet}’  of  the  selection.  In  the  interim,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  editorship  as  heretofore,  in  doing 
which  additional  stimidus  will  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the 
high  talents  and  well-merited  reputation  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
journal  will  then  be  transferred. 

The  j)roprietorship  of  the  work  continues  unchanged,  and  no  expen¬ 
diture  will  be  spared  which  may  be  needed  to  maintain  and  greatly  to 
extend  its  usefulness. 
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